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PREFACE 


IHE following pages have been written 

with a single purpose in mind. They seek 

to depict Jesus as he actually appeared to 
the men of his own time in Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago. Today portraits of him, 
whether products of brush or pen, are legion. 
Their variety grows constantly more perplexing, 
even though they often show Jesus in poses and 
colors highly pleasing to the eye of the present- 
day observer. But the inquirer asks, “Is the pic- 
ture true to life?” 

To answer this question is the duty of histori- 
cal research. Scholars have worked long and la- 
boriously at the task of recovering the story of 
Jesus’ career. Their energies have centered es- 
pecially upon a critical examination of the gos- 
pels, where they have been so successful in sepa- 
rating later from earlier strata that their conclu- 
sions regarding the date and character of one or 
another of the several documents have become 
virtually canonical. Today it is common prac- 
tice to trust mainly “Q”’ and Mark for historical 
matters, while John and tradition peculiar to 
Matthew or Luke become a sort of new apocry- 
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pha. In the more primitive documents the Jesus 
of history is thought to be correctly portrayed. 

The foregoing procedure is not exactly the 
method of the present book. While literary criti- 
cism has not been ignored, more attention has 
been given to social orientation. By a too me- 
chanical application of critical technique, ““docu- 
mentarianism,” like any other “ism,” may ulti- 
mately prove subversive of historical truth. One 
too easily forgets that the picture in the oldest of 
the documents is also an artist’s creation. As his- 
tory, it has two inevitable defects. It contains 
too much and too little. It has to be reduced, on 
the one side, by removing features that owe 
their presence to the creative impulses of the au- 
thor and his Christian associates at the moment 
when the document was written. On the other 
hand, it has to be supplemented by information, 
wherever the data may be found, that had es- 
caped the writer’s notice. Especially is it neces- 
sary to enlarge his horizon by a more complete 
integration of Jesus within the distinctively Jew- 
ish setting where he had actually lived. The pres- 
ent volume has been written with more than usu- 
al emphasis upon the social point of view, both 
in handling the early Christian literature and in 
reproducing the story of Jesus’ life and religion. 
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This book may be read as a sequel to the ear- 
lier volume, The Historicity of Fesus, in which the 
contentions of those who deny his existence were 
subjected to careful examination. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University or CuIcaco 
February 15, 1927 
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INTRODUCTION 


OME ninetéen centuries ago Jews of Gali- 
lee living in and about the city of Caper- 


naum heard it reported that a certain 
Joshua from Nazareth had appeared in their 
midst in the réle of itinerant prophet. At the out- 
set his activity may have occasioned no unusual 
comment, for the religious agitator was a famil- 
iar figure among the Jews. In the course of time 
this new preacher created a stir among the peo- 
ple, but he never became generally popular 
throughout Palestine. Most of his followers de- 
serted him toward the close of his career, and 
even his most faithful disciples were sadly disap- 
pointed by his tragic death. 

The rejected prophet will soon have been for- 
gotten even by those Jews of Jerusalem who 
knew of his crucifixion. For them he was only 
one among hundreds of others executed from 
time to time by the Romans as part of their pol- 
icy to stay by violence the rising tide of Jewish 
revolution. But presently both Jews and Ro- 
mans learned that the friends of the martyred 
Nazarene had acquired a fresh confidence in 
their deceased leader and were conducting in his 
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honor a vigorous missionary enterprise. At a 
comparatively early date the new movement 
spread from its original Palestinian home to dis- 
tant gentile lands. Before the close of a century 
it was represented by groups of adherents in all 
important centers of population about the Medi- 
terranean and had produced a literature in which 
its founder was unequivocally declared to be the 
Messiah (Christ) whose coming had been fore- 
told in the ancient scriptures, the Lord of the 
universe with a dignity and authority second 
only to that of God, and the one all-sufficient 
savior of mankind. 

During the lifetime of Jesus not even his 
most ardent admirers seem ever to have realized 
how great were to be his honors as the Lord Je- 
sus Christ of future Christendom. Their tardi- 
ness in ascribing to him unexampled dignity 
while on earth contrasts sharply with that 
heightening of appreciation which followed so 
quickly upon his death. This circumstance has 
bequeathed to Christianity a multiple portrait of 
its founder. 

In one picture Jesus is the persecuted Galile- 
an, living devoutly among his fellow-Jews, per- 
suading a few of his contemporaries to join him 
in the struggle to attain his ideals of righteous- 
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ness, and arousing in others a strong feeling of 
antagonism. Sometimes he exults in the joyous 
consciousness of communion with his heavenly 
Father, again he wrestles in prayer when faced 
by overwhelming difficulties, and finally he ex- 
claims in agony on the cross ‘““My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!” (Mark 15:34). 
Over this portrait might fittingly be inscribed 
the simple title “The Earthly Jesus.” 

In a second picture one beholds the form of a 
glorified being exalted to a position of power at 
God’s right hand in the heavens. The lowly cru- 
cified one of earthly memory has now been 
“made both Lord and Christ” (Acts 2:36). His 
chief significance no longer lies in his own person- 
al religious living, but in his right to be central 
in the religion of his followers, who revere and 
even worship him side by side with God. Eternal 
destinies are now to be determined by attitudes 
taken toward this heavenly Lord. Those who 
confess their faith in him as the Christ promised 
in ancient prophecy are believed to enjoy the full 
favor of heaven, while those who refuse him this 
honor rest under the condemnation of divine dis- 
pleasure. As here portrayed, Jesus is the founder 
of a new religion through his triumph over death 
and his elevation to dignity in heaven, where he 
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has become a worthy object of trust and adora- 
tion on the part of his devotees. As thus por- 
trayed, he is distinctively “the heaven-exalted 
Christ.” 

The status of Jesus prior to his career on 
earth is the theme of still a third portrait. Here 
he is shown pre-existing in heaven and possessing 
a divine authority which he voluntarily relin- 
quishes to take upon himself human shape and 
live in servant-like fashion on earth (Phil. 2:5- 
8). He is the divine Logos (Word), the only be- 
gotten Son of God, come down from heaven 
(John 1:1-18). While the main outlines of this 
picture are sketched in a few bold strokes, the de- 
tails for the most part remain obscure. Evident- 
ly it was thought sufficient to make plain that 
the earthly Jesus had heavenly antecedents be- 
fitting one who after death was to be elevated to 
the dignity of the glorified Messiah. A suitable 
title for the figure here portrayed is ‘““The Pre- 
existent Logos.” 

These three types of representation were all 
present in early Christianity. Indeed, often they 
were freely and variously blended to produce 
such composite pictures as were needed from 
time to time to meet the requirements of the 
new religion. Its first preachers were under con- 
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stant pressure to emphasize the figure of the 
heavenly Christ and to overlay the story of his 
earthly career with colors appropriate to both 
his pre-existent and his post-resurrection digni- 
ty. One of the most urgent demands made upon 
the Christian missionary was to show that the 
life of the Galilean carpenter, when reviewed in 
the light of subsequent events, exhibited clear in- 
dications both of the future honors awaiting him 
as risen Lord and of that afterglow of divine glo- 
ry which would inevitably adhere to the human 
form of one who had previously dwelt with God 
in heaven. 

Thus interest in the earthly Jesus was gradu- 
ally overshadowed by Christendom’s concern 
with its heaven-exalted Christ and its pre-exist- 
ent Son of God. This state of affairs was already 
well advanced in the second half of the first cen- 
tury, when the New Testament books came into 
existence. Again, in the so-called ‘Apostles’ 
Creed,” that earliest formulated declaration of 
belief that has survived from the ancient church, 
Christian thinking leaped directly from “born of 
the Virgin Mary” to “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” Henceforth attention centered on Christ 
as Lord and Savior, while the features of the 
lowly Jesus of Nazareth gradually faded out of 
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the picture. To deny the reality of his earthly 
career was, indeed, an unpardonable offense, but 
to interest one’s self chiefly in the human side of 
his living likewise involved sure condemnation 
for heresy. 

In more recent times, however, there has 
been a vigorous growth of interest in a return to 
the earthly Jesus. To reconstruct, from Christi- 
anity’s composite portrait of its Lord Jesus 
Christ, a reliable account of his career on earth 
has been the ambition of an increasing number 
of scholars since the early part of the last cen- 
tury. This quest grows ever more insistent from 
year to year. We of today would see Jesus, the 
real Jesus of history, exactly as he lived in Pales- 
tine among his contemporaries nineteen hundred 
years ago. 


FEPEPEP EE EEPEPEPEP 


CHAPTER I 


ANCIENT BIOGRAPHIES 
OF JESUS 


HERE is an accurate portrait of the; 
real Jesus of history to be found? Al-) 
though he had lived in Palestine, 


there is no mention of him in the few brief Pales- 
tinian Jewish writings that have survived from 
the first half of the first century a.p. Outside of 
the narrow circle of his personal friends he fig- 
| ured inconspicuously in Jewish history. His dis- 
ciples alone preserved his memory. Although he 
had left no autobiography, his picturesque ca- 
reer early made a strong appeal to the narrative 
impulses of those devoted followers whose fideli- 
ty withstood the shock of the crucifixion. 

At first the story of Jesus’ life and teaching 
was a subject of informal conversation among his 
surviving friends. In the course of time portions 
of this early oral tradition were written down to 

be read for edification in the absence of a preach- 
er whose memory could be drawn upon for this’ 
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information. As the number of the disciples mul- 
tiplied, there was a growing demand for suitable 
materials to use in the meetings of the congrega- 
tions. In the meantime the ranks of the relative- 
ly small group that could personally recall mem- 
ories of Jesus were destined to diminish, while 
the need for written records rapidly increased. 
At least one formal biography had taken shape 
about the year 70 a.p., and before the close of 
the century several others had appeared. 

Four of these books proved especially popu- 
lar. They were read not only by individuals in 
private but also at the gatherings of Christian 
communities, where ultimately they were given 
an honored place in public worship side by side 
with the ancient Jewish scriptures. By the close 
of the second century their prestige had become 
so great as to result in a general belief that no 
other “Life” of Jesus—there now were several 
others in circulation—could be read in the serv- 
ices of the Christian congregations. Henceforth 
they alone were to rank as “canonical” gospels, 
while their competitors were destined to be 
styled “‘apocryphal.” 

In the absence of copyright laws to protect 
their integrity, even the canonical gospels— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—soon suffered 
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severely at the hands of abbreviators and har- 
monizers who had little or no regard for the pro- 
prietary rights of the several authors. For more 
than seventeen centuries it has been the custom 
to dismember, mutilate, and rearrange the con- 
tents of these books in order to force from them a 
single composite narrative called a “harmony” 
|} or “synopsis.” Tatian, about 175 A.D., seems 
' to have been the first to accomplish this feat. 
\ His Diatessaron, as it is commonly called, opens 
with the first five verses of John, then follows a 
stringing together in succession of Luke 1: 5-80; 
Matti :18—26 > Luke 2:1—-39; Matt. 2:1-23; and 
so forth to the end of the composite gospel story. 
Tatian has had a long line of successors, extend- 
ing down even to the present day. 
Indiscriminate blending of the gospels results 
in a conglomerate account of Jesus’ career that 
would have caused excruciating agony to any 
one of the original evangelists had it come under 
his eye. Here he would have observed the con- 
tinuity of his own narrative often interrupted 
by paragraphs inserted from another book. He 
would have noted, on occasion, violent distor- 
tions due to the forcing of his materials into a dif- 
ferent framework. And he would have had to la- 
ment the complete wreck of the specific unity of 
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impression and distinctive purpose that his book 
had aimed to accomplish. But so popular has 
the harmonizing method proved, as used in 
modern books on Jesus, in Sunday-school helps, 
and the like, that ability to read the gospels sep- 
arately and appreciate the genius of each has to- 
day become for many persons a lost art. 

Until this lost art is recovered, the earthly 
career of Jesus may remain more veiled than re- 
vealed in the gospels. To ignore the originality 
of each writer, to miss his peculiar point of view, 
and to remain unaware of the specific interests 
he designed his work to serve, will inevitably re- 
sult in great confusion for one who seeks from 
these documents simply to recover the life-story 
of the earthly Jesus. We have here to do with 
separate ““Lives” of Jesus each marked by an in- 
dividuality as pronounced as that which might 
characterize any similar number of books writ- 
ten today on the same theme. Each gospel pre- 
sents a distinctive portrait of its subject. 


I 
| | The Marcan description of Jesus places much 
‘emphasis on his deeds. It is true that on the first 
day of his public activity he is said to have arrest- 
ed the attention of people in the synagogue at 
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Capernaum by his words. They were all so 
amazed that “they questioned among them- 
selves saying, What is this? It is a new teaching!” 
This astonishment had resulted, however, not 
from any extended discourse of Jesus on moral 
and spiritual ideals, but from the miracle-work- 
ing power of his utterances: “With authority he 
commands even the unclean spirits and they 
obey him.” 

Mark contains little or nothing correspond- 
ing to those familiar and now highly prized 
teachings of Jesus found in such narratives as 
Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, or Luke’s 
Sermon on the Plain, or the remarkable dis- 
course on comfort and promise recorded in chap- 
_ ters 14-17 of the Gospel of John. In Mark, Jesus 
is conspicuously a performer of mighty deeds. 
His fiat is instantly effective for the expulsion of 
demons, the cleansing of lepers, and the revitaliz- 
‘ ing of palsied limbs. He has authority to over- 
rule the sacred institution of the Sabbath, to for- 
give men’s sins or to withhold forgiveness, to de- 
clare the power of Satan broken, to calm a tem- 
pestuous sea, to raise the dead, to transform a 
| few loaves and fishes into abundant provisions 
for a large multitude, to open blind eyes, to 
_ make deaf people hear, to loose the tongue of the 
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dumb, to restore the epileptic to health, and to 
forecast his own triumph over death. 

While in Mark Jesus is pre-eminently a figure 
' in action, at the same time he is the bringer of a 
very definite message, the truth of which he both 
demonstrates in his conduct and inculcates by 
his words. He opens his ministry with a prophet- 
ic announcement that the time is fulfilled for 
the Kingdom of God to be established. Right to 
membership in this new régime is conditioned 
upon repentance and belief in the good news, of 
which Jesus is both the herald and the occasion. 
He formally proclaims the imminence of the 
Kingdom and exhibits in his own powerful deeds 
the anticipated blessings of this new order. With 
the beginning of his public ministry the new age 
casts its shadow before, and its benefits are al- 
ready available for such as respond to his sum- 
mons. But his earthly activity is only prepara- 
tory to that impending climactic event “when 
the Son of Man comes in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels” (8:38). This display of 
heavenly power, to constitute the final scene in 
the establishment of the Kingdom, will not oc- 
cur until after the death of Jesus. Yet it is so 
near at hand and so closely linked with his life- 
work that certain of his personal companions are 
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expected to live to see its consummation (9:1; 
13:30). The forecast of unusual incidents im- 
mediately to precede its advent constitutes one 
of the most lengthy discourses of Jesus reported 
in Mark (chap. 13). 

In the Marcan picture Jesus is also the au- 
thor of the present Christian society which has 
been intrusted with the task of perpetuating the 
new cause during the interim between his death 
and his early triumphal return from heaven. The 
first readers of this book must have derived 
from it much encouragement, as they learned of 
the wonderful dynamic that had come into their 
demon-oppressed world through the activity of 
the founder of the new religion. They would also 
find much here to assure them of his definite 
provision for the unhappy conditions by which 
they themselves were now surrounded. From its 
pages they would learn that early in his career 
Jesus had officially designated those leaders to 
whom the new movement looked for guidance in 
the crucial period following the crucifixion. 
These “Twelve,” like their master, had power 
over evil spirits and were commissioned to re- 
iterate his summons to repentance (3:14-19; 6:7— 
13). Also the rites of the new cult, particularly 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, were seen to de- 
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rive their authority from his words and deeds. 
The missionary enterprise that had now been 
pushed even beyond Palestine among gentile 
peoples at large, in the hope of bringing about an 
early realization of the Kingdom of God, like- 
wise found its sanction in the example and teach- 
ings of Jesus. It had been his aim to train disci- 
ples for just this sort of activity, and he had ex- 
tensively anticipated the difficulties and dis- 
couragements which they were now encounter- 


_ ing. 


_ 


At first, even on gentile soil, the greatest hos- 
tility to the new religion came naturally from Ju- 
daism, with which Christianity had most in 
common. Accordingly, in Mark there is a lively 
interest in portraying the opposition between Je- 
sus and his Jewish contemporaries. As the off- 
cial representative of the new Kingdom, he had 
been superior even to Mosaic ordinances and 
much more to rabbinic traditions. In fact he 
possessed a new esoteric wisdom, the “mystery 
of the Kingdom of God,” to be freely revealed 
only to the inner circle of disciples. Publicly it 
was preached only in parables in order that the 
few who had ‘‘ears to hear’’ might enter into the 
secret, while the veiled form of presentation 
would hide it from the Jewish multitudes and 
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thus prevent their wholesale appropriation of its 
benefits (4:2-34). If Jesus had taken such pre- 
cautions against the entrance of his Jewish kins- 
men into the Kingdom, how fitting that his dis- 
ciples should find the breach widening between 
themselves and the Jews, while new converts 
were being secured in larger and larger numbers 
from among Gentiles! Thus the exigency that 
had forced the new religion out of its native habi- 
tat and compelled it to seek a new home among 
strangers was discovered in reality to have 
been strictly in accord with its founder’s own 
designs. 

Christians who now saw in Jesus’ own pro- 
cedure a deliberate effort to conceal his unique 
character and purposes from his Jewish contem- 
poraries could escape the stigma that otherwise 
might have attached to his failure and theirs to 
win a substantial following among Jews. If the 
new religion could not succeed in its original 
home, should it be thought worthy of attention 
by Gentiles? In the Marcan story, Jesus himself 
very effectively answers this question even be- 
fore it is definitely formulated as a problem of 
the missionary enterprise. Not because his mes- 
sage was lacking in power of appeal did it fail 
among those to whom it was first addressed. On 
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the contrary, divine intervention was necessary 
to prevent its being an inevitable success from 
the start. Eyes were blinded and hearts hardened 
and parables used to veil the truth in order that 
the successful period of the new religion’s his- 
tory might be reserved for the hopes of those 
who were laboring in the gentile field at the time 
the Gospel of Mark was composed. 

An early Christian missionary had many ob- 
stacles to encounter, whether in a Jewish or a 
gentile environment. As yet there had been no 
abatement of those typical forces of opposition 
listed by Paul in a memorable paragraph: “Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day have I been in the deep; in journeyings of- 
ten, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in per- 
ils from my countrymen, in perils from the Gen- 
tiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in labor and travail, in watchings of- 
ten, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness” (II Cor. 11:24-27; cf. I 
Cor. 4:9-13). To these inconveniences presently 
were to be added new troubles caused by the 
Roman authorities, following the notorious ex- 
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ample of Nero who in 64 A.D. made the social un- 
popularity of Christians the basis for criminal 
accusation and persecution. At the time Mark 
was written, martyrdom, as a menace and as an 
ideal, had already loomed conspicuously on the 
Christian horizon. It is no accident that almost 
half of this book is given over to the record of the 
last week of Jesus’ life, when the combined hos- 
tility of Jews and Gentiles furnishes the back- 
ground against which to display Jesus’ own glori- 
fication of the martyr-ideal. 

Throughout the Gospel of Mark, Jesus fig- 
ures conspicuously as the official founder of a 
new religion. He had been the authentic herald 
and preliminary inaugurator of the Kingdom of 
God foretold by the prophets. At baptism he had 
received the Holy Spirit and was thus supernat- 
urally qualified to lead in the combat against 
the forces of evil headed by Satan. The demons 
were filled with alarm the moment Jesus ap- 
peared in their vicinity. Ordinary people might 
see nothing unusual about his personality; but 
evil spirits, since they also belonged to the super- 
natural world, were aware of the victory that Je- 
sus had won when tempted by Satan, the prince 
of demons. Having this knowledge, they trem- 
bled in terror before the superior force which he 
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embodied in his person as a result of his unique 
possession of the Holy Spirit (1:24; 5:7). 

This same official equipment marked him as 
the worthy object of men’s faith. Failure to rec- 
ognize in him the presence of supernatural power 
deprived one of the benefits of his miracle-work- 
ing activity, as when the people of Nazareth 
through their lack of confidence missed the op- 
portunity to profit by his presence (6:5 f.). Un- 
belief was cause for astonishment, if not indeed 
for condemnation; and to deny that the superior 
dynamic of his personality was due to the pres- 
ence in him of the Holy Spirit was the one un- 
pardonable sin (3:29 f.). 

Unquestionably, the author of Mark was 
greatly concerned to make plain that Jesus was 
Christianity’s heaven-appointed founder who 
had been fully worthy of his contemporaries’ ad- 
miration and reverence. In all of this he was dis- 
tinctly and pre-eminently the Christ of faith. 
Yet the signal failure of his immediate associates 
to perceive his real dignity and to appreciate his 
unique personality also remained for this evan- 
gelist an impressive fact. 

In their failure to appraise Jesus correctly, 
his enemies had been hardly more obtuse than 
his most.intimate friends. Early in his public ac- 
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tivity the members of his own family, including 
even his mother, on learning of his unusual do- 
ings and of the stir he was creating, concluded 
that he had become mentally unbalanced; and 
they would have taken him home by force (3:21, 
31). The especially chosen disciples, although 
daily in the company of their master, had been 
scarcely more discerning. On different occasions 
they had been slow to perceive the meaning of 
his teaching and had quite failed to comprehend 
the fulness of his power. During a storm at sea 
they had been distracted with fear even though 
he was present with them in the boat. When he 
had calmed the storm and reproved their tardy 
confidence in his ability, they were filled with 
fear, but they still lacked a genuine understand- 
ing of what manner of person he actually was 
(4:35-41). Numerous similar displays of his 
might did not prevent them from mildly chiding 
him for asking a seemingly unnecessary question 
about who had touched him on a particular oc- 
casion when they were moving along with a 
great crowd of people (5:31). Still later when in 
a desert place with only five loaves and two 
fishes, apparently they never anticipated that he 
by blessing their meager supply of food would be 
able to make it sufficient for the needs of a com- 
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pany of five thousand (6:35-443 cf. 8:1-9). With 
this incident still fresh in memory they were 
nevertheless “‘amazed”’ that he should be able to 
walk on the water and again to calm a storm (6: 
Gigts)s 

It is reported in Mark that Peter ultimately 
ascribed to Jesus the honor of messiahship. But 
this remarkable recognition of dignity was not so 
penetrating as to prevent an almost immediate 
protest from Peter against Jesus’ own forecast of 
coming events (8:27-33). His talk about a 
triumph through martyrdom had seemed to his 
companions incomprehensible, while they were 
holding in store for him a more tangible victory 
that would yield them positions of honor in his 
cabinet and a substantial remuneration for their 
fidelity (9:31-34; 10:28-31, 35-45). When the 
opposition to Jesus neared a climax they lost 
even such confidence in his prestige as they had 
earlier entertained. On his entry into Jerusalem 
they had hailed him as the restorer of David’s 
kingdom (11:8-10), but presently they found 
him admitting the propriety of paying tribute to 
Caesar, who was now the hated possessor of Da- 
vid’s domain (12:13-17). With the unfavorable 
turn of events, even the Twelve were overtaken 
by forebodings of disaster. The confidence of Ju- 
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das was so badly shaken that he forsook the 
company altogether, and although the others 
continued with Jesus they found themselves en- 
veloped by an increasing darkness of fear and 
perplexity. Instead of holding royal offices in 
Jerusalem under a new triumphant king of the 
Davidic line, they found themselves hiding in a 
garden with one who seemed to be only the help- 
less prey of scheming opponents. When their 
master’s arrest, trial, and condemnation followed 
in rapid succession, the disillusionment became 
complete. 

Taken as a whole, the Marcan interest in Je- 
sus must be pronounced dominantly interpreta- 
tive in character. Even in those sections of the 
book that portray most vividly the humble and 
unofficial side of Jesus’ career there is a pervasive 
apologetic atmosphere. Only on the assumption 
that Jesus had deliberately concealed from the 
public his real dignity is the evangelist able to 
account for the failure of his contemporaries to 
render him the full honors now believed to be his 
due. Even his disciples had been strangely stu- 
pid; their eyes had been blinded, and their hearts 
hardened. Had he been fully understood, surely 
everybody would have assumed toward him an 
attitude of unyielding allegiance. In that event 
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the fact of appreciation would have been the 
dominant, indeed perhaps the exclusive, feature 
to be noted in the story of his career. But this 
ideal is conceded to have been only very imper- 
fectly realized during Jesus’ own lifetime. The 
less spectacular features of his career were still 
too well remembered to permit of an absolutely 
free idealization of the past. Although the evan- 
gelist had only a secondary interest in the person- 
al religious living of his incomparable hero, the 
colors appropriate to the Christ of his faith were 
not spread so thickly upon the canvas as to ob- 
scure completely the earlier outlines of an earth- 
ly Jesus. 
II 

No essential characteristic of the Marcan 
representation of Jesus is lacking in either Mat- 
thew or Luke. It is true that at some points these 
later artists deviate from their model, but in gen- 
eral their copy is very faithfully done. In partic- 
ular they are at pains to preserve, and occasion- 
ally to heighten, those features in the picture 
that made Jesus the worthy object of religious 
reverence—his endowment by the Holy Spirit, 
his official inauguration of the new age, his mira- 
| cles, his superiority over Judaism, his founding 
\ of the Christian society, his triumphant martyr- 
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dom, and his prophesied return “in the glory of 
his Father” (Mark 8:38; Matt. 16:27; Luke 9: 
26). They, too, recognize that appreciation of 
Jesus during his lifetime had remained on a rela- 
tively low plane. Although they are able to re- 
lieve somewhat the Marcan restraint, neverthe- 
less they also allow that Jesus had been largely 
misunderstood by his contemporaries. 

One will not read far in either Matthew or 
Luke without discovering that these evangelists 
have made notable additions to Mark. Each of 
them renders a new service to the memory of Je- 
sus. As Christians increased in numbers and the 
movement became more complex in character, 
there was a growing demand for new types of 
“Life of Jesus.” These needed to be more com- 
prehensive than earlier books had been, to cover 
a wider range of interests and to furnish more 
adequate assurances of the divine origin of 
Christianity. A specific instance of this dissatis- 
faction with previous writings is definitely af- 
firmed in the Gospel of Luke, where the author 
states his purpose to be the composition of a nar- 
rative that will leave his “most excellent Theo- 
philus” in no possible doubt as to the certainty 
of events bearing witness to the validity of the 
new religion. Although there is no similarly ex- 
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plicit definition of purpose in Matthew, on al- 
most every page its presence is easily legible be- 
tween the lines. 

An arresting supplement to the story of Je- 
sus’ life appears at the very beginning of both 
Matthew and Luke. The birth and childhood of 
Christianity’s founder had been passed over 
without a single notice by the author-of Mark. 
Apparently it had not occurred to him to seek in 
history credentials for Jesus previous to his con- 
tact with John the Baptist. It had seemed a suf- 
ficient introduction to cite John’s prophetic 
words about the “mightier one,” and to record 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, when a voice 
from heaven had designated Jesus the beloved 
and well-pleasing Son of God. But the authors of 
Matthew and Luke, working quite independent- 
ly of one another, penetrated more remotely into 
the past and put on record accounts of phenome- 
nal occurrences connected with the birth and 
early youth of their hero. 

Matthew opens with a genealogical table 
tracing Jesus’ ancestry from Abraham through 
David to Joseph “the husband of Mary.” Yet 
this venerable lineage proves to be only a super- 
ficial and formal credential, since Jesus is not in 
truth the son of Joseph but is of divine parent- 
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age. His mother, Mary, while still in her virgin- 
ity “was found with child of the Holy Spirit,” 
and thus there was brought to fulfilment the pro- 
phetic announcement regarding a divine redeem- 
er Bonhy to bear the significant name “Imman- 

uel,” meaning “God with us.” Even in infancy 
the child was the s savior-king sent by heaven to 
redeem the chosen people. Wise men from the 
East, having learned of his birth, had journeyed 
to Palestine to render him worship, while the 
reigning Jewish king vainly endeavored to 
thwart the will of heaven. Both sacred scripture 
and present revelation were made to converge in 
their testimony to the Christ-child. To insure 
his safety, the wise men had been warned in a 
dream not to return to Herod; and on several oc- 
casions Joseph had been similarly instructed 
with reference to his own movements. In the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, in the visit of his 
parents to Egypt, in Herod’s vain attempt to de- 
stroy Mary’s son, and in the later residence at 
Nazareth the evangelist saw significant fulfil- 
ments of ancient prophecy. 

The Lucan story of Jesus’ career begins with 
an independent and more lengthy account of his 
infancy. Heaven intervenes to bring into exist- 
ence John the Baptist, who “is to make ready for 
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the Lord a prepared people.”’ Six months later 
the angelic messenger announces to Mary of 
Nazareth that in consequence of the Holy Spir- 
it’s coming upon her she shall bear a son. He 
shall be called “‘the Son of the Most High; and 
the Lord shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David . . . . the holy thing which is be- 
gotten shall be called the Son of God.” By the 
time Theophilus had read a dozen columns from 
this new book he would have learned that the 
founder of the new religion, even before he had 
been conceived in his mother’s womb, had been 
set apart by God for the high and holy office of 
Divine Savior. While still a babe in arms, he was 
“Christ the Lord.” As a mere child he possessed 
in unusual measure the wisdom and favor of 
God. When only twelve years of age he amazed 
the learned men of Jerusalem by his knowledge 
‘and reproved his parents for their failure to per- 
ceive that his chief concern was properly with 
the affairs of God his Father. During his youth 
he remained subject to Joseph and Mary, but 
not of necessity. Eighteen years were yet to 
elapse before the time would be ripe for him to 
act. 

By far the most distinctive feature added to 
the Marcan picture is Matthew’s and Luke’s 
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new delineation of Jesus as teacher. In Mark, it 
is true, one frequently reads that Jesus preached 
and taught, delivering discourses in the syna- 
gogues or addressing audiences in the open./But 

\ if Christendom were dependent upon Mark 
alone, it would be left entirely ignorant of many 
items in the present tradition of its founder’s 
teaching. Without the additional information in 
Matthew and Luke there would be no gospel rec- 
ord of the beatitudes, no admonition to forgive 
and love one’s enemies, no Golden Rule, no 
Lord’s Prayer, no parable of the prodigal son, no 
story of the good Samaritan and no report of 
many other statements of Jesus commonly re- 
garded nowadays as most truly representative of 
him and his religion. , 

When he arrived at the point in Mark’s story 
where it was recorded that people were aston- 
ished at Jesus’ teaching, the writer of Matthew 
temporarily halted his copying of Mark. This 
document seemed to him to offer an entirely in- 
adequate explanation of the arresting character 
of Jesus’ message. In Mark it was the bold and 
successful command to the demons that stood 
out so uniquely as to call forth expressions of 
astonishment at the power of Jesus’ words. 


While the Gospel of Matthew certainly is not 
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lacking in appreciation of Jesus’ authority over 
demons, his distinction as a teacher is thought 
to have been disclosed more properly in the area 
of moral and spiritual precepts given to guide 
the disciples in their own living in relation to 
God and to their fellow men. Consequently the 
author of Matthew at this point inserts into his 
narrative an extended account, by way of ex- 
ample, of a discourse delivered by Jesus to the 
disciples, the well-known Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt., chaps. 5-7). At the close of the Sermon, 
when readers have been made familiar with this 
new phase of Jesus’ work, the language of Mark 
is resumed: “The multitudes were astonished at 
his teaching, for he taught them as one having 
authority and not as their scribes” (Matt. 7:28 
fa) Marken22)) 

A similar dissatisfaction with Mark’s too 
meager delineation of the content of Jesus’ 
teaching is felt by the author of Luke. He con- 
cedes that the great teacher’s commands were 
instantly heeded by unclean spirits, but there 
was something unusually arresting in his mes- 
sage even when no demons were present to dis- 
play obedience. Theophilus might be mystified, 
if not indeed misled, by Mark’s comments on the 
astonishing character of Jesus’ teaching, unless 
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previously given a specific illustration of its real 
content. Hence in Luke at this point Jesus is in- 
troduced in the réle of synagogue preacher at 
Nazareth, where he causes his hearers to wonder, 
not on account of his power over demons, but be- 
cause of “the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth” (4:22). He took for his text 
the striking passage from Isaiah, “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim relief to the captives, the recovery of 
sight to the blind, and to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” Thus in Luke as in Matthew, Mark’s 
defect was remedied by recording a typical ser- 
mon at the opening of Jesus’ ministry. But, as 
in their narratives of the infancy, each of the 
later evangelists went his own way and chose for 
his illustrative purpose entirely different dis- 
courses of Jesus. 

For the authors of Matthew and Luke, Jesus 
is always the official founder of a new order, 
whose validity is supernaturally guaranteed even 
more conspicuously than in Mark. Yet much of 
the teaching of Jesus reported in these later gos- 
pels belongs to another area of interest. In addi- 
tion to the Marcan emphasis on Jesus as a per- 
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former of wonderful works who displays his au- 
thoritative words by driving off demons and ef- 
fecting numerous marvels, who announces the 
imminent approach of the Kingdom of God and 
discourses on the mysteries and signs of its con- 
summation, Matthew and Luke take their read- 
ers into regions where they breathe a quite differ- 
ent atmosphere. 

It will suffice for purposes of illustration to 
take the Matthean Sermon on the Mount, with 
the parallel passages in Luke, as an indication of 
the new type of tradition here used to illustrate 
the character of Jesus’ teaching. He pronounces 
blessings on those who live a life of self-denial 
for the sake of their religion (5: 1-16; Luke 6: 20— 
23). One is advised to effect an agreement with 
an adversary and avoid the law courts (5:26 f.;. 
Luke 12:58 f.). The truly religious man will love 
his enemies, even as God shows kindness toward 
both sinners and righteous (5 : 39-48; Luke 6:27- 
, 36). The accumulation of heavenly treasures is 
| the supremely worthy object of endeavor, while 
anxiety about the affairs of the earthly life will 
be swallowed up in one’s confidence in God’s 
care for his children (6: 19-21, 25-33; Luke 12: 
22-34). One may be assured that the Heavenly 
Father will answer the requests of his children as 
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generously as does an earthly parent (7:7-11; 
Luke 11:9-13). The true righteousness de- 
manded by him requires genuine sincerity and 
fidelity to the will of God. To call Jesus “Lord, 
Lord,” avails nothing in the absence of true pu- 
rity of heart (7:16-21; Luke 6:43-46). Future 
safety for the disciple lies in obedience to Jesus’ 
teaching about purity of life, singleness of mo- 
tive, and loyalty to the will of the Heavenly 
Father (7:23-27; Luke 6:47-49). 

In many sections of Matthew and Luke one 
might almost imagine that the evangelists had 
intended to let the teaching of Jesus stand ac- 
credited simply by the convincing power of its 
content. While both writers confidently affirm 
their belief in the unique supernatural equip- 
ment of Jesus and his consequent official author- 
ity to exorcise demons, to announce the pres- 
ence of the Kingdom, or to establish the new 
Christian society, they have not always taken 
pains to superimpose these characteristically 
Marcan credentials upon the didactic materials 
derived from other sources. Had they been 
working more independently of earlier docu- 
ments, it is not at all probable that they would 
have presented so much tradition lacking em- 
phasis on the official significance of Jesus as 
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Christianity’s founder. The writer of Mark had 
exercised a freer hand in the treatment of older 
tradition and consequently presented a much 
more uniform portrait of his subject. They, on 
the contrary, produced a more variegated pic- 
ture because of extensive use made of previous 
works by the many who had “taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative concerning those matters 
which had been fulfilled among us” (Luke 1:1). 

It is not to be imagined that the author of 
either Matthew or Luke would leave any section 
of his source materials absolutely free from the 
molding influence of interests that were upper- 
most in his own mind. Yet each of these evangel- 
ists has copied a considerable body of earlier 
tradition with so little alteration as to make pos- 
sible a knowledge of the type of interest in Jesus 
therein reflected. Much of this tradition seems 
originally to have exhibited little or no concern 
with the unique authority and personality of Je- 
sus. The demand for righteousness before God, 
purity of heart and sincerity of motive, and like 
features of ideal religious living, were left to 
make their own appeal to the conscience of the 
one who delivered the message and of those to 
whom it was addressed. It might be more true 
to say that the teaching authenticates Jesus than 
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that it derives its validity from the prestige of 
his official dignity as the inaugurator of a new 
order of things. 

In this presentation the teacher is indeed 
highly revered, although he is not at all an ob- 
ject of worship. His message reveals his own 
standards for worthy living. This may make 
him an exemplary individual to be followed by 
his disciples, or he may indeed tower so far above 
them that they cannot hope to reach the pinna- 
cle of attainment at which he has arrived. Be 
that as it may, the attitudes to be cherished by 
the disciples, the type of character to be culti- 
vated, the deeds to be performed, and the ideals 
to be upheld derive their obligatory quality 
from a consciousness of direct relation between 


the individual and God. The ultimate norm set : 


up for men’s guidance is not Jesus’ own word of| 


command, not even his own model life, but the, 
requirements of the Heavenly Father. Only re-' 


motely, if at all, is there any interest in hearing 
about the official dignity of Jesus as an object of 
the disciples’ faith, an item that had been so 
prominent in Mark. Among the Christians who 
passed on this tradition portraying Jesus more 
specifically as the teacher, it was the religion of 
Jesus, religion as taught and lived by him, not 
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the religion of which he was the object, that held 
the center of attention. 


III 


It is not difficult to forecast the impression 
that the Gospel of John would make upon a 
reader who took it up for the first time. If he 
were already familiar with Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke, whose general resemblance to one another 
has won for them the designation “Synoptic” 
Gospels, the novelty of the experience would 
only be heightened. The picture of Jesus in John 
differs so widely in detail from that contained in 
any one of the other three gospels, or in all of 
them taken together, that on first sight one 
might almost imagine that the Jesus of the 


Fourth Gospel was an entirely different person. 


In comparison with the Synoptics, John is as 
surprising in its omissions as in its additions. 
Were we dependent upon it alone, numerous 
events in the life of Jesus and a large quantity of 
his teaching, now the common property of 
Christendom, would have been entirely missing 
in the New Testament. There would have been 
no record of marvelous incidents in connection 
with his birth and childhood, nor any reference 
to his life previous to the beginning of his public 
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activity. His sojourn of forty days in the wilder- 

ness and his temptation by Satan would never 

have been imagined. One would not know that, 
Jesus had opened his work in Galilee by issuing | 
a call to repentance and gathering about him a 

group of chosen disciples from among fishermen 

in the vicinity of Capernaum, or that later Peter 

confessed belief in the messiahship of Jesus and 

then reproved him for predicting his crucifixion. 

His activity in conquering demons, his efforts to 

conceal from his contemporaries knowledge of 

his messiahship, the experiences on the mount of 
transfiguration, the agony in Gethsemane, and 

the cry to God from the cross are further exam- 

ples of unrecorded incidents in John. 

More striking still is the utter absence from 
John of that type of religious teaching reported 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount. The im- 
prisonment and death of John the Baptist and 
Jesus’ remarks about the significance of John’s 
work find no place in the Fourth Gospel. The 
parable of the sower and similar illustrations 
used by the Synoptic Jesus to describe the King- 
dom of God are likewise missing. The command 
to the Twelve to go forth in pairs to carry on 
missionary labors, as well as the last great com- 
mission to evangelize all nations, is never men- 
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tioned. John knows nothing of any statement of 
Jesus regarding his return “in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels.’ The conversation 
with the rich young man, the parable of the tal- 
ents, the story of the good Samaritan and the 
prodigal son, and the discourse about the de- 
struction of the temple are but representative 
of a wide range of Synoptic teaching which finds 
no echo in the Gospel of John. 
From the Fourth Gospel one derives an 
equally elaborate array of new items nowadays 
familiarly associated with the career of Jesus. 
| This is the only gospel to report that he was the 
incarnation of the divine “Word,” the Logos of 
‘Greek philosophy. Without this book one would 
not learn that Jesus had ever said that it was ne- 
cessary to be born again in order to secure ad- 
mission to the Kingdom of God, or that God had 
revealed his love for the world by sending his 
only begotten son to hang on the cross. Here only 
do we find Jesus presenting himself as the bread 
of life and the light of the world, or calling him- 
self the “Good Shepherd” and promising after 
his death to send his disciples the Comforter to 
lead them into all truth. The assurance that Je- 
sus will return to take his disciples unto himself, 
the admonition that they are to preserve a union 
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with him like that of the branch with the vine, 
and the commandment that they are to love one 
another even as Jesus had loved them are all dis- 
tinctively Johannine information. 

The activities of Jesus reported in John are 
as novel as his teachings. Here for the first time 
we hear that at the very outset of his ministry he 
appeared in Judea and that this territory rather 
than Galilee was “his own country” (4:43-45). 
Distinctive also are the accounts of his journey 
through Samaria, when he engaged in conversa- 
tion with the woman at the well and proceeded 
to Cana of Galilee where he performed his first 
miracle by turning water into wine at the mar- 
riage feast. Additional miracles peculiar to John 
are the cure of the nobleman’s son in Caperna- 
um, the healing of the cripple at the pool of 
Bethesda, the giving of sight to the blind beggar, 
and the resuscitation of the deceased Lazarus. 
Likewise, it is from John alone one learns that 
the Roman soldiers cast lots for the garment of 
Jesus, that after the crucifixion they did not 
break his legs because he was already dead, that 
one of them thrust a spear in his side, and that 
Jesus while suspended on the cross had commit- 
ted his mother to the care of the disciple whom 
he loved. 
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In comparison with the Synoptic portrayal 
of Jesus, the uniqueness of the representation in 
the Fourth Gospel consists not simply in its 
omissions and supplements. It is a genuinely 
new and largely original product. Apparently 
the writer has not copied earlier sources with 
the same literalness and to the same extent 
as had the authors of Matthew and Luke. In 
this respect his book is more like the Gospel of 
Mark, although the new delineation of the per- 
son and work of Jesus differs widely from the 
Marcan. The Johannine Jesus is a striking 
figure whose uniformity and _ self-consistency 
contrast rather sharply with the composite feat- 
ures conspicuous in both Matthew and Luke. 
In planning his book the author set before him- 
self a definite goal and moved toward it without 
those digressions into earlier documents that 
tempted writers of less independence. He devo- 
ted himself to the task of demonstrating from 

\ the story of Jesus’ own life that he was the 
\ Christ, the Son of God, and that in the accept- 
\jance of this proposition on the part of mankind 
\lay its only hope of salvation (20:30 f.). 

The distinctive features of the Johannine 
portrait immediately arrest the attention of one 
whose eye has not been blinded by the varied 
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colors in the Synoptic picture. While in John, 
Jesus is conspicuously the founder of the new re- 
ligion, his equipment for his work is not endow- 
ment by the Spirit at baptism, as in Mark, nor 
supernatural authentication at birth, as in Mat- 
thew and Luke, but a unique constitution of per- 
sonality. By a stroke of genius this evangelist 
turns to account, for the benefit of Christianity, 
an important phase of contemporary thinking. 
He sees in the earthly Jesus the incarnation of a 
pre-existent divinity who before the creation of 
the world had resided in heaven with God in the 
capacity of only begotten son, and to this being 
he applies the familiar Greek philosophical 
term, the “Logos.” In Jesus, human flesh has re- 
ceived this divine inhabitant, bringing to the / 
world power, enlightenment, and wisdom di- | 
rectly from the presence of God in heaven. 

The course of action by which Jesus founded 
the new religion, like his equipment, is also 
strikingly original in John. Mark’s imagery de- 
picting an apocalyptic Jewish Messiah, who dis- 
plays a preliminary triumph over Satan to be 
followed presently by a victorious return from 
heaven with the holy angels, is altogether absent 
from John. In its place a wholly new ideal of 
procedure has been substituted. Jesus’ point.of 
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attack is not the demon-oppressed world, nor is 
there a single instance of casting out a demon in 
the Fourth Gospel. On the contrary, as pictured 
here, Jesus invades the darkened minds of men 
and seeks to dispel their darkness by convincing 
them that he has come down out of heaven with 
new redeeming light. It is his all-absorbing task 
so to act and so to teach that individuals in his 
own day and ever afterwards may be persuaded 
of the truth of his claim. 

From the moment of his appearing upon the 
scene Jesus becomes, in this new réle, the object 
of a new type of messianic faith. John the Bap- 

( tist points him out to two of his own followers as 
| the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the 
\ world, and presently the immediate disciples of 
Jesus are testifying to their friends that they 
have found the Messiah of whom Moses and the 
prophets had written. In less than three days 
of public activity Jesus so impressed his contem- 
poraries with his superior wisdom that the truly 
discerning recognized in him the “Son of God” 
and the “King of Israel” (1:49). This feature of 
the Johannine portrait contrasts sharply with 
the Marcan representation, in which Jesus so 
successfully veils his messiahship that even his 
closest disciples fail to attain belief in his official 
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significance until shortly before the close of his 
ministry. 

As a worker of miracles, the primary purpose 
of the Johannine Jesus is to manifest his own 
glory. The first occasion of this display is the 
changing of the water into wine at Cana, a sign 
which causes his disciples to “believe” in him. 
When, soon afterwards, he demonstrates his di- 
vine authority at the Passover by driving the 
money-changers out the temple, the confidence 
of his disciples is further fortified by seeing in 
this act a fulfilment of scripture. A few days 
later it is the superhuman knowledge of Jesus 
that leads the Samaritan woman to invite into 
his presence a number of her own countrymen 
who immediately recognize that “this is indeed 
the Savior of the world.” Similarly, when the 
nobleman of Capernaum returns and finds his 
son healed in accordance-with the word of Jesus, 
the father himself and his whole house “be- 
lieved.” The miracle of healing at the pool of 
Bethesda provides a further opportunity for Je- 
sus to announce that those who see in his deeds 
evidence that he is the Son of God have already 
entered into eternal life. In brief, his miracles 
are performed for the purpose of bearing testi- 
mony to his heavenly origin in order that men 
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may obtain salvation by believing him to be the 
incarnate Son of God. 

As a teacher, the Johannine Jesus concerns 
| himself with two principal themes. His first in- 
| terest is to make clear to his contemporaries the 
_ unique type of person that he himself is. He 
bears witness to himself by uttering his own mes- 
sage of life-giving light, by performing miracles, 
and by fulfilling prophecies contained in the an- 
cient scriptures. The words that he speaks are 
the very essence of saving-power and the new 
order of things which he thus inaugurates means 
the establishment on earth of the Kingdom of 
God, not a political kingdom, but a new régime 
of “truth.” Jesus has come into the world to be 
the princely revealer of heavenly wisdom and 
“every one that is of the truth” hears his voice. 
While he announces himself to be the Messiah 
promised to the Jews, as portrayed in John he 
often resembles those savior-teachers who, by 
communicating words of light and wisdom to 
their fellow-mortals, had won the admiration 
and reverence of the gentile world. But for our 
author, this Christian savior is no pale replica of 
the gentile hero-philosopher; he is the climactic 
manifestation of divine revelation made by the 
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A second aspect of Jesus’ teaching, according 

to the Fourth Gospel, is great concern for the 

| welfare of the continuing Christian society. Je- 
_ sus takes pains to gather and train a group of 
_ disciples who will carry forward after his death 
‘the work begun by him. They learn from him 
both the method and the meaning of the new 
propaganda. In the foot-washing scene he sets 
them an example of that humble service which 
they in future will be called upon to render in 
their missionary labors. He remarks upon the re- 
generative significance of the baptismal rite and 
stresses both the ritual act and the accompany- 
ing endowment by the Spirit. No one can obtain 
entrance into the Kingdom of God who has not 
been “‘born of water and the Spirit.” Mention is 
also made of the necessity of an appreciative ob- 
servance of that sacred meal in which the disci- 
ples are to “eat the flesh” and “drink the blood” 
of Jesus. Only those who perform this act, and 
at the same time possess the guidance of the 
Spirit, “have eternal life.” That the new move- 
ment should fail among the Jews and should 
pass to the Gentiles for its ultimate success is an- 
ticipated by Jesus in his pronouncement of doom 
on his Jewish contemporaries and his personal 
response to inquiring Greeks. He explicitly in- 
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forms the disciples that sheep from the gentile 
fold are his proper care. Before his departure 
from earth he takes special pains to speak words 
of comfort and assurance to those whom he 
leaves behind. With this task finished his teach- 
ing is complete. 

No one who reads the Fourth Gospel, keep- 
ing it distinct from the Synoptics, can fail to be 
‘impressed with the daring originality of its por- 
traiture. To be sure, the book was written while 
there was as yet no official collection of canoni- 

cal gospels; and the author, had he been familiar 
with the Synoptic story, would not have felt a 
characteristic modern hesitancy in setting aside 
so much of Mark, Matthew, and Luke. In his 
day they had not yet become sacred scripture. 
A new interest on his own part and a conviction 
that a new type of biography was necessary for 
the further progress of the Christian movement 
constituted sufficient justification for the writing 
of his gospel. In this respect he moved in a much 
freer atmosphere than that which has enveloped 
the great majority of later biographers of Jesus. 
Yet in his underlying interests the author of 
John is not radically at variance with the other 
three evangelists. He, like the others, is prima- 
rily concerned to pieture-Jesusin the official réle 
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| of founder of a new religion. He is a wonderful 
“ teacher anda unique personality, supernaturally 
‘qualified to inaugurate a new order. When his 
efforts among his own countrymen prove futile, 
he transforms seeming failure into a marvelous 
victory through his triumph over death and his 
continued care for the new movement which he 
had founded. 

The Johannine representation certainly is no 
mechanical photograph. Nor is it a literary mo- 
saic, such as one finds in Matthew and Luke. 
Rather, it is manifestly the work of an artist 
who, however true to life he may strive to paint, 
at the same time has an irrepressible genius for 


interpretative decoration. 
y 


IV 

There were several ancient “Lives” of Jesus 
that were not included in the New Testament. 
These have survived only in fragments. Some- 
times, indeed, little is known of them except 
their title. One hears of a Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, a Gospel of the Ebionites, a Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, a Gospel according 
to Peter, a Gospel according to Thomas, a Gos- 
pel according to Bartholomew, and the like.* 


1M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 
1924), is the best English version of this literature. 
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Many such books were in circulation in various 
sections of Christendom during the second cen- 
tury, and some of them undoubtedly had arisen 
contemporaneously with our present New Testa- 
ment gospels. They bear additional testimony 
to the creative energy of the early biographers of 
Jesus. 

Of all the apocryphal gospels, that entitled 
“According to the Hebrews” is the most note- 
worthy. Possibly it had been composed at some 
time during the last quarter of the first century, 
but its failure to obtain a place in the New Testa- 
ment is evidence of its restricted circulation 
from the outset. It seems to have suffered the 
disadvantage of having been composed in a Sem- 
itic language,* which would have been a serious 
handicap to its popularity regardless of any in- 
trinsic merits that it might have possessed. Only 
minor groups within Christendom could use any 
language except Greek after the time of Paul, 
and particularly after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 


tA. Schmidtke (Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen in den 
judenchristlichen Evangelien {Leipzig, 1911]) thinks the original 
language was Greek, but this hypothesis fails to account adequate- 
ly for the limited popularity of the book in early Christianity. Had 
it been a Greek gospel as early in date and as extensive in content 
as apparently it was, surely it would have been carried more widely 
about among the Christian congregations of the Mediterranean in 
the pre-canonical period. 
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A.D. Hence at first Hebrews could have been 
used only by inconspicuous congregations in 
Syria. Even subsequent translations into Greek 
and Latin were insufficient to offset its originally 
restricted circulation. 

Had this gospel been preserved in full it 
might have commanded an interest equal to that 
of any one of the New Testament records. An 
ancient statistician estimates its bulk to have 
been about seven-eighths of that of our canoni- 
cal Matthew, while the fragments that have sur- 
vived indicate the comprehensiveness of the 
work and the interest of its author to portray 
both an earthly Jesus and a Christ worthy of 
faith. As in the canonical gospels, attention is 
given both to the deeds and to the teaching of 
Jesus, and the narrative covers the history at 
least from the baptism to the post-resurrection 
appearances. 

The character of the book is apparent from 
the brief excerpts that have survived. It seeks to 
obviate the incongruity involved in the tradition 
about Jesus’ baptism by offering a skilful expla- 
nation of why one presumably unconscious of 
fault should have responded to John’s call to re- 
pentance. The author of Matthew was aware of 
this difficulty but offered a quite different solu- 
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tion. He said, in effect, that Jesus accepted this 
rite at John’s hands in order to set an example 
for the practice of the ordinance by later genera- 
tions of Christians (Matt. 3:15). Hebrews offers 
a less ecclesiastical motive: “Behold the mother 
of the Lord and his brothers kept saying to him, 
John the Baptist baptizes for the remission of 
sins; let us go and be baptized by him. But he 
said to them, What sin have I committed that I 
should go and be baptized by him—unless, per- 
chance, this very thing that I have said is a sin of 
ignorance?” 

The endowment of Jesus by the Holy Spirit 
at baptism is also described in original fashion: 
“And it came to pass when the Lord had come up 
out of the water the whole fount of the Holy 
Spirit descended and rested upon him and said 
to him, My son, in all the prophets was I waiting 
for you that you should come and I might rest in 
you. For you are my rest, you are my first be- 
gotten son that reigns throughout eternity.” An 
echo of ancient prophecy also heightens the color 
of Jesus’ reference to his temptation: “Then my 
parent, the Holy Spirit, took hold of me by one 
of the hairs of my head and bore me off to the 
great Mount Tabor” (Ezek. 8:3). 

Marvelous happenings in connection with 
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the death and resurrection of Jesus seem to have 
been a subject of keen interest to this evangel- 
ist, and some of his information is quite new to 
one who knows only the four New Testament 
gospels. At the time of the crucifixion a gigantic 
lintel of the temple had fallen, an event which 
doubtless is linked in the author’s mind with 
Isaiah’s words: ‘““The posts of the door moved at 
the voice of him that cried” (Isa. 6:4): The real- 
ity of his appearance to the disciples is confirmed 
by Jesus in the remark that he was not a “‘bodi- 
less demon.” But the most novel feature in the 
narrative is the explanation given of the way in 
which James became convinced of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Paul remarked that Jesus had ap- 
peared to James, but no particulars were given 
(I Cor. 15:7). One now learns that James had 
previously taken an oath to eat nothing until as- 
sured that his brother had risen. Accordingly 
Jesus, on leaving the tomb, visited James, com- 
manded that a table and bread should be 
brought, and “took bread and blessed it and 
broke it and gave it to James the Just and said 
to him: My brother, eat your bread, for the Son 
of Man is risen from among them that sleep.” 

Yet in this gospel the risen Lord has not com- 
pletely eclipsed the earthly Jesus. The narrative 
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contains a number of realistic touches quite the 
equal of any similar features in the canonical 
books. Sometimes Hebrews has been discounted 
because “low in its Christology’ —a theological 
vice but perhaps a historical virtue. The sym- 
pathies of Jesus are counted upon for a favorable 
response to the appeal of a man with a withered 
hand who, like Jesus, had been a laborer in the 
building-trade and pleads: “I was a mason earn- 
ing my living by the use of my hands. Jesus, I 
pray thee to restore me my health that I may not 
basely beg my food.” The realism of the conver- 
sation between Jesus and the rich man is also 
striking: “He [Jesus] said to him, Go sell every- 
thing you possess and distribute it to the poor, 
and come follow me. But the rich man began to 
scratch his head and was not pleased. And the 
Lord said to him, How can you say, I have kept 
the Law and the Prophets? For it is written in 
the Law “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ and behold many of your brethren, sons of 
Abraham, are enveloped in filth, dying of hun- 
ger, and your house is full of many good things 
and yet nothing at all goes out of it to them.” 

That frailties of human nature are to be con- 
doned, even in the Christian communities, is 
made clear when Jesus teaches unlimited for- 
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giveness on the ground that “in the prophets 
also after they were anointed by the Holy Spirit 
some sin still is found.” In similar temper leni- 
ency is to be the refuge of the socially unfortu- 
nate, for it is from this gospel that the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, added to late 
texts of the Gospel of John (8:1-11), was origi- 
nally derived. 

Like Hebrews, various other ancient apocry- 
phal books rehearse in their own way the deeds 
and words of Jesus. Sometimes they present a 
new version of incidents or sayings now familiar 
to us through our acquaintance with the canoni- 
cal books, while at other points they contain en- 
tirely new materials. For example, the Gospel of 
the Ebionites gives a variant version of the call 
of disciples by Jesus: “There was a certain man 
named Jesus, and he was about thirty years of 
age, who chose us. And coming into Capernaum 
he entered into the house of Simon, surnamed 
Peter, and opening his mouth he said, As I was 
passing by the Lake of Tiberias I chose John and 
James, Zebedee’s sons, and Simon and Andrew 
and Thaddeus and Simon the Zealot and Judas 
the Iscariot, and you Matthew while sitting at 
the toll-house I called and you followed me.” On 
the other hand, an extra-canonical book known 
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as the Preaching of Peter puts Jesus’ commission 
to the disciples into quite new language: “If 
then anyone of Israel desires to repent and be- 
lieve on God through my name his sins shall be 
forgiven him. After twelve years go forth into 
the [gentile] world lest anyone say, We did not 
hear.” 

Sayings of Jesus unrecorded in any canonical 
gospel have long been more or less familiar. 
Paul reports an otherwise unknown ordinance of 
the Lord to the effect that “we who are alive that 
are left until the coming of the Lord shall in no 
wise precede them that are fallen asleep” (I 
Thess. 4:15), and the writer of Acts is sole au- 
thority for the statement that Jesus said “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive” (20:35). 
References to uncanonical sayings of Jesus scat- 
tered along the byways of ancient literature 
mount into the hundreds, and in modern times 
the quantity has been considerably increased by 
the discoveries of new documents. Likely 
enough, some of these fragmentary traditions 
once belonged to one or another written gospel 
long since lost because it had failed to gain wide 
currency within Christendom. 

In spirit and content these sayings are some- 
times quite in the temper of a book like the Gos- 
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pel according to the Hebrews, as when Jesus 
says: “Except you fast to the world you shall 
not find the Kingdom of God, and except you 
make the whole week a Sabbath you shall not 
see the Father.” Or, again, “I stood in the midst 
of the world and in the flesh was I seen by them, 
and I found all men drunken, and none did I find 
among them thirsting, and my soul is afflicted 
for the sons of men because they are blind in 
their heart and see not.” And, further, ‘“Wher- 
ever there are two they are not without God, and 
wherever there is one alone I am with him. 
Raise the stone and you find me there, cleave the 
wood and I am there.” 

That unremitting antagonism between Jews 
and Christians, in which also the canonical gos- 
pels make Jesus a vigorous participant, reap- 
pears in a fragment from an early, but as yet un- 
identified, apocryphal book. A single paragraph 
will serve to illustrate its tenor. To the charge 
that the disciples have not properly purified 
themselves before entering the temple area, Je- 
sus is said to have replied: ““Woe unto you, 
blind that see not! You have bathed yourself in 
these waters that are poured forth into which, 
night and day, dogs and swine are cast, and after 
you have washed yourself you scoured your 
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outer skin, which the harlots also and flute girls 
anoint and bathe and scour and beautify to 
arouse desire in men, but within it is filled with 
scorpions and all evil. But I and my disciples, of 
whom you say that we are not washed, have 
been washed in living waters which came down 
from God out of heaven.” 

Still other biographers were less interested in 
revising current tradition about the public min- 
istry and teaching of Jesus, but devoted them- 
selves to filling up conspicuous gaps in the earlier 
records. His birth and childhood, touched on 
only briefly in two of the canonical books, of- 
fered an open field for speculation. New infancy 
gospels dwelt upon the glorious and powerful 
personality of the divine child. When a lad only 
five years old, all nature obeyed his word, 
whether he commanded running waters to gath- 
er in pools, or bade clay sparrows soar aloft in 
flight, or struck dead those who offended him. In 
a more kindly temper he saved the life of a 
woodchopper whose foot had been cleft asunder, 
or miraculously lengthened a beam in his father’s 
carpenter shop, or raised to life persons who had 
met an untimely death. Those who attempted 
to act as his teachers were overtaken by disaster, 
but in the presence of a more humble instructor 
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Jesus kindly disclosed his own superhuman wis- 
dom and taught the Law to his elders who mar- 
veled at the “beauty of his teaching and the 
readiness of his words, in that being an infant he 
uttered such things.” 

Also the activities of Jesus after the crucifix- 
ion were passed over rather lightly in the earliest 
gospels. Later evangelists, indulging new flights 
of fancy, were able to add many incidents in this 
period of his career. It had been stated in I Peter 
that Christ after his death on the cross “went 
and preached to the spirits in prison” (3:19). 
This remark was elaborated into a detailed de- 
scription of the Savior’s descent to Hades to de- 
liver Adam and his children: “And the Lord 
stretched forth his hand and made the sign of 
the cross over Adam and over all his saints, and 
he took the right hand of Adam and went up out 
of hell and all the saints followed him.” Other 
narrators recounted words of instruction de- 
livered by the risen Lord to his disciples. Some- 
times he disclosed to them wonderful wisdom 
about the glories of heaven or the torments to be 
suffered by the wicked in hell. At other times, in 
more sober vein, as in the Epistle of the Apos- 
tles, recently brought to light, he revealed 
“things mighty and wonderful and true,” rela- 
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tive to the status of his disciples in the present 
world. These extensive gospel supplements, 
crass though they often were, brought to the 
Christendom of the time in vivid fashion wel- 
come accretions to the glory of its adored Savior. 
This was an age when piety fed on sacred legend 
and found genuine satisfaction in naive super- 
naturalism. 

Such are the features of Jesus exhibited in the 
total range of ancient portraiture. Its multiple 
character corresponds with the great variety of 
interests inevitably present in a new religious 
movement growing gradually more diversified 
and inclusive as its missionary propaganda ex- 
tended more widely over the Roman Empire. 
The fruitfulness and efficiency of these ancient 
writers, working within the Christianity of their 
own age, may not be greeted altogether joyously 
by one today who seeks to recover from their 
books an accurate portrait of the earthly Jesus. 
But the task of the modern biographer is plain 
and imperative. He must devise a way to pene- 
trate behind the varied imagery of the several 
gospels if he would rediscover the real Jesus of 
Palestine as he lived and labored among his im- 
mediate associates. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE RETURN TO THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS 


HE early biographers of Jesus performed 
: brilliantly their chosen task. In their sev- 
eral ways they depicted an official Lord 
Jesus Christ who answered the needs of their own 
devotions and appealed effectively to their con- 
temporaries. With each new recital of events the 
story of his life was enriched by fresh displays of 
his attractiveness. That these evangelists under- 
took seriously and enthusiastically to picture Je- 
sus as each of them believed he might properly 
be presented is not for a moment to be doubted. 
But how far they employed what would now 
seem a scientific method of securing information, 
and the extent to which their own interpreta- 
tions were allowed to heighten the effect of their 
portraiture, are inescapable problems. 
‘ Asuccessful return to the real Jesus is possi- 
ble only if one is able to distinguish clearly be- 
tween unhistorical features in the documents and 
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such objective data as may have constituted the 
raw materials,so to speak, used by his ancient 
biographers. How are the original elements in 
the gospel narratives to be separated from the 
interpretative accretions that accumulated year 
after year as this literature increased in quantity 
and variety? In short, how can the career of the 
earthly Jesus be rediscovered from the surviving 
written records of a later age? 


I 


There is one very simple and popular way of 
deciding the reliability of tradition about Jesus. 
For centuries it has been followed without mis- 
givings on the part of a host of his biographers, 
and is even yet widely in vogue. To state this 
rule in its simplest terms, every item of informa- 
tion found in a canonical gospel is to be received 
as Simon-pure history, while every deviating or 
supplementary statement in an apocryphal book 
is to be unceremoniously rejected. Canonicity, 
it is assumed, insures historicity. 

The view that a gospel is good history by vir- 
tue of its canonicity, while an apocryphal book 
is necessarily fictitious, will not bear careful 
scrutiny. The circumstances that brought about 
a formal collection of the New Testament books 
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are not sufficiently reassuring. The second cen- 
tury was a period of vigorous expansion in the 
history of the Christian movement. During 
these years it attracted many new converts and 
absorbed an ever increasing variety of cultural 
heritages from its environment. Diverse and ri- 
val interests rapidly multiplied. Books on Jesus 
that would accommodate him to the heterogene- 
ous tastes of the new generation of his more 
numerous disciples were much in demand. In 
fact, so conflicting were the forces within second- 
century Christianity that the new society was in 
serious danger of disruption unless it could de- 
vise a more efficient means of regulating the life 
and thinking of its members. 

The beginnings of a New Testament canon 
of scripture answered to this necessity. The mi- 
nor groups, called “heretics” by the more power- 
ful majority, had cited Jesus in support of their 
own divergent opinions. They had not been 
slow even to compose new gospels that would 
display more clearly his alleged approval of 
their favorite views. Manifestly, there was a 
pressing need for standardization. To meet this 
crisis the orthodox majority by popular consent 
set up beside the Old Testament a new scriptural 
authority as part of a new machinery of control. 
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The leaders of Christendom insisted that only 
the most ancient and widely used gospels might 
properly be read in public worship. Four such 
books finally secured general recognition. Their 
prestige within the Christian society insured 
their perpetuity, and since they contained ap- 
proved theology they were assumed to be good 
history. 

The ultimate determination of the entire 
New Testament canon was not effected until the 
latter part of the fourth century. But the canon- 
ical status of the four gospels had been fully es- 
tablished by the year 200. Orthodox Christen- 
dom declared them to be the teaching which the 
apostles, under the direction of God, had com- 
mitted to the church. Even their very number 
seemed a part of the divine economy. To quote 
a single spokesman of the time, Irenaeus of Ly- 
ons: “Since in the world where we dwell there 
are four points of the compass and four prevail- 
ing winds and the church is spread abroad over 
the whole earth and the gospel is the pillar and 
support of the church and its vital breath, ac- 
cordingly it has four pillars breathing immortal- 
ity on every side and kindling anew the life of 
men. Hence it is evident that the Logos, fashion- 
er of all things, who sits upon the cherubim and 
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holds together everything, when he was made 
manifest unto men gave us the gospel in four- 
fold form but held together by one spirit” (4d. 
Haer. tii. 11, 8). 

That the canonical gospels are true history 
because apostles sponsor their content is also 
a proposition of doubtful validity. The books 
themselves contain no explicit information about 
the identity of their several authors, but Chris- 
tendom has provided each with an appropriate 
superscription. Since the latter half of the sec- 
ond century they have been universally entitled 
“According to Matthew,” “According to Mark,” 
“According to Luke,” “According to John.” 
About the middle of the second century Justin 
commonly referred to them indiscriminately as 
“Memoirs” composed by the apostles and their 
companions. Other early Christians sometimes 
showed an acquaintance with gospel language, 
yet had no concern for the names of the evan- 
gelists. But the formal process of canonization 
made it highly desirable to assign each book to a 
specific author. 

Originally, gospels were prized primarily for 
their contents. Probably often the author’s 
name was quite unknown to the earliest readers. 
In the pre-canonical period it was the subject 
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matter of the narrative, not the revered name of 
the writer, that carried weight. This fact is in- 
terestingly illustrated in the case of the so-called 
“Gospel of Luke.” The author’s predecessors 
were the nameless “many” who had composed 
brief narratives which he so highly prized that he 
transcribed their contents with much fidelity. 
Yet he made no allusion to the name of any au- 
thor, although the book now called the “Gospel 
of Mark” was among his array of sources. And 
his ambition, so he affirmed, was to write a fuller 
and more convincing account that would carry 
new conviction by its greater completeness. It 
did not occur to him either to speak in the au- 
thority of his own name or to claim to be the me- 
dium of divine revelation. His book was left 
simply to speak for itself, which is, after all, the 
ultimate test of value in ancient as in modern 
literature. 

The custom today of prefixing to a volume a 
title page on which to display the name of the 
author, with his degrees and academic titles, the 
date of publication, and the address of the pub- 
lisher who owns the copyright, was unsuited to 
the style and purpose of an ancient gospel writ- 
ten upon a ribbon of papyrus for use in the 
Christian communities. Indeed, no one of the 
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early biographers of Jesus had been so self-as- 
sertive as Paul, who naturally followed the cur- 
rent epistolary style of prefixing his name to each 
of his letters. The gospels had not been put 
forth in this personal fashion. They were not 
letters written on the authority of any individ- 
ual, but were a compendium of Christendom’s 
common heritage from its savior-founder. In- 
terest centered in the things said and done by 
Jesus, not in the name of their compiler. And 
authority resided in the convincing content of 
the compilation, as it was esteemed worthy of 
its hero and capable of serving his followers. 
Interest in the apostolic authorship of gospel 
tradition was a development of the canonical 
period. Now it was assumed that a popular and 
widely used book could be further elevated in 
one’s esteem if its origin could be traced back to 
some revered name among the older Christian 
worthies. When a gospel contained no indica- 
tions to the contrary, its assignment to the 
Apostle Matthew or the Apostle John seemed no 
mere idle speculation, but a happy fact discov- 
ered by faith. Speaking generally, one may say 
that during the latter part of the first century 
biographical interest in Jesus aimed principally 
at expansion and elaboration of the content of 
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written tradition. On the other hand, the second 
century saw a rapid growth of interest in attach- 
ing to both old and new “Lives” of Jesus the au- 
thority of some apostolic or near-apostolic name 
of repute. 

Apparently, in some instances, desire to 
choose a suitable author for a well-known book 
was embarrassed by facts too familiar to permit 
of an absolutely ideal selection. In the case of 
the gospel called ““Mark,” a name of only second- 
rate authority was retained, although given 
added prestige by association with the greater 
name of “Peter”. Mark, it was said, had been 
this apostle’s companion and “interpreter.” 
Hence this gospel was essentially a summary of 
Peter’s discourses. One may surmise that if 
Mark’s name had not already been intimately 
associated with the composition of the book, 
Petrine authorship would have been affirmed 
outright. Probably John Mark did write this 
gospel, but an examination of its style and con- 
tent does not bear out the supposition that it is 
an unadorned compilation of excerpts from Pe- 
ter’s sermons. 

Similarly, in the case of the Gospel of Luke 
the alleged author is not himself an apostle but 
only a companion of that other great figure in 
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the history of Christianity, the Apostle Paul. 
Here again tradition refrained from assigning a 
gospel directly to the greater name. Why this 
restraint? In the opening sentence of Acts one 
learned that it and the Third Gospel came from 
the same hand. Also ina later section of Acts the 
narrator spoke in the first person, while Paul 
was referred to in the third person. This cir- 
cumstance implied that the book had been com- 
posed, not by the Apostle himself, but by one of 
his fellow-travelers. The writer had not men- 
tioned his own name. But since “‘we” appeared 
first in Acts 16:10, when Paul left Asia for Eu- 
rope, and recurred frequently until finally he ar- 
rived in Rome (28:16), it was appropriate to se- 


lect a gentile author. The choice readily fell ,| 
upon Luke “the beloved physician” referred to \\ 


by Paul in certain of his letters (Philem. 24; Col. 
Ads) ebamord a1) 

Today Lucan authorship of Luke-Acts is in 
serious doubt. The career and character of the 
Paul depicted in Acts sometimes deviates widely 
from what is now known of the Apostle through 
our acquaintance with his own letters. Of course, 
it must be granted that when Acts was written 
no collection of the Pauline epistles had yet been 
assembled. But a traveling companion, it is 
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thought, could hardly have been so ignorant of 
the real Paul and so completely unaware of his 
correspondence. However that may be, were 
Luke in reality the author of the gospel it will 
have been the work of one who had no first-hand 
knowledge of the subject treated and whose 
“apostolic” authority consisted only in attach- 
ment to the person of Paul who himself had not 
been a companion of Jesus. 

For the two remaining gospels, authors were 
found who from almost the very beginning of Je- 
sus’ public career had belonged to the inner 
group of disciples. One of these was the toll- 
collector Matthew (Levi), son of Alphaeus 
(Mark 3:14), and the other was the Galilean 
fisherman John, the son of Zebedee (Mark 1:19). 
Were it possible to accept this tradition, one 
could argue that the statements made in these 
books are historically dependable because they 
are recorded by eye-witnesses narrating a period 
of history in which they themselves had actively 
participated. 

The grounds on which the First and the 
Fourth Gospel were supposed to have been 
written respectively by Matthew and John are 
today not apparent. The former book contains 
within, itself no hint of its author’s name. The 
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same is true of the Fourth Gospel, except for the 
last chapter which is manifestly a later addition. 
Originally this gospel had ended with a reference 
to the self-attesting character of its contents: 
“These things are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name” (20: 
31). When the gospel was edited for canonical 
purposes, an appended chapter closed appro- 
priately with the new emphasis on authorship: 
“This is the disciple that bears witness to these 
things and wrote these things and we know that 
his witness is true” (21:24). Johannine author- 
ship was not explicitly afirmed, but it was very 
clearly implied. The same effect was secured by 
introducing the phrase, the “disciple whom Je- 
sus loved,” as though the author were modestly 
refraining from the mention of his own name 
(ges 922072002 5121.07, 120). 

The character of their contents is alone suf- 
ficient to refute the tradition of apostolic author- 
ship for either Matthew or John. The makers of 
the canon were quite unjustified in selecting per- 
sonal companions of Jesus to sponsor these 
books. There has been ample occasion already 
to observe the varied elements that entered into 
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the material was copied substantially verbatim 
from earlier documents. Sometimes Mark was 
used extensively, while at other points the com- 
piler drew heavily upon the many unnamed in- 
dividuals who had composed the other narra- 
tives mentioned in the preface to Luke. The un- 
known author of Matthew gleaned very diligent- 
ly from many sources a wide variety of mate- 
rials, themselves often diverse in character, and 
strung them together in a none too solid unity. 
First-hand knowledge could hardly have been re- 
ported in this second-hand fashion. Such copy- 
ing, sorting, and rearranging of existing tradi- 
tion was not the work of one who had belonged 
to the company of the “Twelve” and had lived 
through that period of history in which the 
events he recorded had actually taken place. 

In comparison with Matthew, the Gospel of 
John exhibits a far greater measure of unity, and 
may much more easily be thought the work of a 
single pen wielded by an author of marked origi- 
nality. Yet there are insuperable objections to 
the tradition of its apostolic authorship. It is the 
very content of the gospel that testifies most elo- 
quently against this hypothesis. John the son of 
Zebedee was a Galilean fisherman, unschooled 
even in the learning of the Jews. Christian tra- 
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dition itself reputed him to be an “unlearned and 
ignorant man” (Acts 4:13). In the early church 
at Jerusalem he was one of the “‘pillars” who 
represented Jewish Christianity, in contrast 
with Paul and Barnabas who felt an irresistible 
urge to convert the Gentiles (Gal. 2:9). As be- 
fitted his heritage and previous experience, John 
belonged to that group of Palestinian Christians 
who some twenty years after Jesus’ death were 
still restricting their missionary labors to their 
Jewish kinsmen (Gal. 2:9). In order to make 
him the author of the Fourth Gospel, one line of 
Christian tradition transferred his residence te 
Ephesus and kept him alive to a great age. But 
a variant tradition, early lost from view because 
now impracticable, left John in Palestine where ~ 
he met death in consequence of his new faith, a 
fate that also overtook his brother James (Acts 
12:2). The matter-of-fact manner in which 
Mark refers to the baptism of martyrdom in 
store for the two sons of Zebedee (10:29) sug- 
gests that they had both perished before this 
gospel was written. 

When the canon-makers imposed the compo- 
sition of the Fourth Gospel upon John the son of 
Zebedee, they so thoroughly transformed his in- 
heritances and personality that no vestige of the 
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Galilean fisherman remained. He no longer re- 
garded missionary preaching among Jews to be 
the great task of his life, but clearly represented 
that already in the lifetime of Jesus the new re- 
ligion had passed beyond the pale of Judaism. 
Nor was it to be preached in the thought-forms 
of the Jewish people. This writer represents that 
even Jesus fittingly phrased his message in such 
abstract categories as “Light” and “Life” and 
“Truth” and other forms of religio-philosophical 
imagery characteristic of the Graeco-oriental 
world. If the author of the Fourth Gospel had 
been originally one of the Twelve, his former 
outlook and interests had become so thoroughly 
altered before the writing of this book that he 
could no longer be regarded as a dependable 
witness for events within the strictly Palestinian 
Jewish setting where Jesus had lived. 

Neither the prestige of canonicity nor the hy- 
pothesis of apostolic authorship can insure the 
accuracy of any ancient biography of Jesus. The 
inescapable fact remains, evident to every at- 
tentive reader, that even the four New Testa- 
ment gospels diverge widely from one another in 
content and represent successive stages of liter- 
ary evolution. They betray a constant interest 
to interpret anew to different groups of readers 
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and to varying types of mind the latest interests 
of the expanding Christian movement. To dis- 
tinguish between the genuinely historical ele- 
ments in this body of literature and the interpre- 
tative additions of successive evangelists, it will 
be necessary to seek a more competent test of 
value. Canonical dignity and apostolic author- 
ship are insufficient guides. Yet these notions 
are still serious mental hazards for not a few 
present-day biographers of Jesus, even when 
they aim to conform strictly to the standards of 
modern historical science. 

Conversely, lack of canonical dignity does 
not prove the worthlessness of an apocryphal 
gospel. No modern historian can slight a docu- 
ment simply because ecclesiastical custom stig- 
matizes it “apocryphal.” There is no valid rea- 
son for assuming that reliable reminiscences 
about the life and teaching of Jesus could not 
have survived in more than four of the ancient 
books composed to perpetuate his memory. The 
author of Luke explicitly mentioned the fact 
that he had before him several older composi- 
tions in which deeds and words of Jesus were re- 
corded, and it is not at all likely that his new 
book immediately supplanted all its predeces- 
sors, even though some of them had been exten- 
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sively embodied in his pages. Quite possibly 
some congregations were using still other an- 
cient books of the gospel type with which the 
writer of Luke was unacquainted. In his second 
treatise, the Acts, he worked without any knowl- 
edge of the letters of Paul, copies of which evi- 
dently he did not have at hand. And it is very 
probable that he was similarly unfamiliar with 
some of the tradition about Jesus which, on 
his own showing, was already in wide circula- 
tion. 

Indeed, Christianity was still enjoying some- 
thing of the spontaneity that had characterized 
earlier days before the spoken word had given 
place to the written page. Even in the second 
century there were Christians who prized the 
fluid oral teaching—the “living and abiding 
voice,” as they termed it—over any shrunken 
form of the tradition that could be set down in 
the ordinary papyrus-roll used in the book trade 
of that time. Instead of the written gospels rep- 
resenting a comprehensive embodiment of infor- 
mation about Jesus, to many Christians at first 
they seemed rather an example of shrinkage. 
And this feeling was of course true to fact. That 
what these authors had omitted might have 
found its way into some book which never at- 
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tained a place in the canon is altogether prob- 
able. 

The judgment to be pronounced upon the 
historical character of the early church’s extra- 
canonical literature cannot be settled by assum- 
ing that a canon when formed rendered all re- 
maining writings historically worthless, any 
more than that it insured the historicity of 
everything in the approved collection. Un- 
doubtedly, the writers of the older apocryphal 
gospels, had they employed competent methods 
of research, could have gained access to much 
new and reliable information. But these books, 
like the canonical gospels, must ultimately be 
judged by the character of their contents. In the 
last analysis their dependability is conditioned 
by the extent to which their authors recreated 
the story of Jesus’ career to meet the immediate 
interests of their own age as the expansion of the 
new religion carried the name and fame of its 
founder farther and farther afield. 


II 
Neither the canonicity of a gospel nor tra- 
dition about its authorship is of any real value 
for determining the historical quality of the nar- 
rative. Not what the church has said about a 
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book, but what the document lying before us to- 
day contains, remains the sole ground for judg- 
ing its historical worth. It is doubtful whether 
the ancients had any other basis than this for 
their conclusions, and certainly they lacked the 
technique of present-day historical method for 
testing the accuracy of their views. Thus one 
suffers no real loss in abandoning traditional 
opinions. Rather, the way to better knowledge 
is thereby cleared of certain obstructions by 
which it has been too long encumbered. All is 
gain for genuine history.: The documents may 
now bear testimony for themselves directly to 
their present readers. 

Incidentally the various gospels tell a great 
deal about themselves, although professing only 
to give information about Jesus. By reading be- 
tween the lines we are able, for example, to de- 
termine approximately the dates of the gospels. 

Since Mark was used in the composition of 
both Matthew and Luke, its priority in time is 
self-evident. Among the more conspicuous indi- 
cations of its date are references to the over- 
throw of the Jewish nation and the destruction 
of the temple in the year 70 a.p. Teaching of Je- 
sus relative to events that occurred after his 
death, was necessarily recorded in the form of 
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prophecy. But when the narrator had lived 
through the predicted occurrences, his descrip- 
tion took on the realistic quality of actual his- 
tory. Now his own experiences enabled him with 
unerring certainty to point a moral for his read- 
ers. Thus the parable of the wicked husband- 
men (Mark 12:1-g) seemed to be a clear fore- 
cast of the fate that overtook the Jews for re- 
jecting the “beloved son,” a dignity bestowed on 
Jesus at the time of his baptism (Mark 1:11). In 
consequence of this rejection the vineyard was to 
be given “unto others,” a prophecy that the au- 
thor had seen fulfilled when God permitted the 
Roman conquerors to dispossess the Jews of the 
Holy Land. 

Now that the evangelist looks back upon the 
end of the Jewish state and the destruction of the 
temple, in accordance as he believes with an ex- 
plicit prediction of Jesus (13:2), he must explain 
why the end of the world and the coming of the 
Messiah from heaven had not immediately fol- 
lowed these frightful calamities. Certainly this 
would have been an appropriate setting, in con- 
formity with current Jewish apocalyptic im- 
agery, for the advent of “the Son of man coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory” (Mark 
13:26; cf. 8:38). The delay needs explanation. 
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But a Christian writer, already engaged in 
spreading the new religion over the Roman 
world at large, finds a ready answer. More time 
is necessary to complete this task: “The gospel 
must first be preached unto all the Gentiles” (13: 
10). Just when Jesus will return to reveal him- 
self in messianic triumph, God alone knows, but 
the evangelist is convinced that this grand con- 
summation of world-history is not far distant. 
There will be men of Jesus’ own generation still 
living—and the evangelist seems to count him- 
self in this class—when the impending divine 
event transpires (13: 30-32). 

When Mark was written, the fatal Jewish 
revolution was a thing of the past, but not of the 
remote past. The book must have been com- 
posed soon after 70 A.D." In the decades that fol- 
lowed, two later evangelists, working independ- 
ently of one another, expanded Mark into the 
more detailed gospels now known as “Matthew” 
and “‘Luke.” John is not so evidently dependent 
on Mark and therefore is not so easily allocated 
in the chronological succession. But the com- 
plete abandonment in John of teaching about 


* The date and authorship of this gospel have recently been 
examined in a very thorough manner by B. W. Bacon (The Gospel 
of Mark [New Haven, 1925)). 
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the early end of the world, and the absence of in- 
terest in an apocalyptic advent of the Son of 
man, would imply a date well beyond the year 
70 A.D. This book can hardly have come into ex- 
istence before the close of the first century. And 
most of even the older apocryphal gospels fall 
within the second century. 

As evidence for the accuracy of any gospel’s 
information about Jesus, the date of its compo- 
sition is a very uncertain witness. He had lived 
and died at least forty years before the oldest 
surviving account of his career, the Gospel of 
Mark, was composed. How can one today hope 
to bridge that ominous gap of silent years sepa- 
rating the earthly Jesus from the later age in 
which the gospels were produced? 

The darkness of the forty-year chasm lying 
between the death of Jesus and the writing of 
Mark is not utterly impenetrable. Early in this 
period Paul had been converted, and in the 
course of his missionary labors sent letters to 
various churches. Several of these epistles are 
still extant, most of them coming from the dec- 
ade 50-60 a.p. Although composed principally 
for the purpose of solving problems recently 
arising within the communities addressed, one 
may reasonably expect that incidentally the let- 
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ters will reveal something of the contemporary 
status of Christian tradition about the life and 
teaching of Jesus. The Book of Acts, on the 
other hand, was a deliberate effort to narrate the 
history of the Christian movement from the 
time of Jesus’ death until Paul arrived in Rome. 
Surely one may hope to find here many a valu- 
able clue to the manner in which tradition about 
the earthly Jesus had first taken shape and the 
process of evolution through which it had passed 
prior to the year 60 a.D. 

In the narratives of Acts early Christian 
preachers are frequently brought upon the scene. 
Peter is the chief spokesman, until this réle is as- 
sumed by Paul. Other less conspicuous persons 
—Stephen, Philip, Ananias of Damascus, Barna- 
bas, Priscilla and Aquila, and Apollos—dis- 
course more or less at length by way of defining 
and defending Christianity. It is the primary 
function of Christian leaders to devote them- 
selves to “the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:4), 
the very type of person from whom the writer of 
Acts had derived information for his earlier 
book, the Gospel of Luke (Luke 1:2). This situ- 
ation should have furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show how memories of the life and 
teaching of the earthly Jesus had been turned to 
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practical account both in the nurture of the 
new communities and in the missionary preach- 
ing. 

One turns with keen expectation to Acts, 
only to be rudely disillusioned. We read the book 
from beginning to end and discover that no 
Christian preacher whose words. are there re- 
corded concerned himself, except in the most 
casual way, with the career of Jesus prior to the 
crucifixion. Only incidentally, and very infre- 
quently, is any reference made either to his 
deeds or to his teachings. Once the story of his 
miracles is told in a single verse: ““Jesus of Naz- 
areth, a man approved of God unto you by 
mighty works and wonders and signs which God 
did by him in the midst of you” (2:22). On 
another occasion the whole record of his career 
from the baptism to the cross is summarized in a 
couple of sentences (10:37-39). We learn that 
the primitive group of believers continued stead- 
fast in the “apostles’ teaching” (2:42), but noth- 
ing is said about any attempt to assemble a body 
of instruction uttered by Jesus. Except for a 
single saying of his, to the effect that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive (20:35), no word 
spoken by him prior to his death is cited any- 
where in the book. 
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On the basis of Acts one might easily infer 
that for thirty years after the death of Jesus his 
followers had shown little or no interest in re- 
hearsing the story of his earthly career. It might 
seem that they had busied themselves with bear- 
ing witness to their own belief in him and had 
made no effort to substantiate their message by 
references to occurrences in his lifetime. They 
deduced evidence for his resurrection some- 
times from their own observation and some- 
times from ancient scripture, but never referred 
to any anticipations of this event by him. They 
declared him to be the savior promised to the 
Jews, and clinched their argument by citations 
from prophecy, but did not mention any teach- 
ing of his on this theme. They cited their own 
possession of the Holy Spirit in evidence of his 
exaltation to a position of messianic dignity in 
heaven, whence he presently would descend to 
establish the new Kingdom of God on earth, but 
they never reported that he himself had pre- 
dicted his messiahship. A particularly favorite 
theme with them was the evidential value of 
wonders which they were now able to perform in 
the name of Jesus, but they never credited him 
with having commissioned them to work mira- 
cles. In all of this they spoke on behalf of the ex- 
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alted Lord Jesus Christ of their present faith; 
they never brought forward the earthly Jesus to 
speak for himself. 

| For the purposes of a biography of Jesus, the 
Book of Acts has almost no positive value} If 
the early Christians had not said more about 
him than is contained in this narrative purport- 
ing to be a history of the new religion during the 
first three decades after the death of its founder, 
one marvels that any information at all about 
his earthly career should have survived. From 
Acts alone one would never suspect that the 
same individual who composed this book would 
have had any interest whatsoever in writing the 
detailed account of Jesus’ life previously set 
forth in the Gospel of Luke. Evidently the au- 
thor had deliberately adopted the plan of as- 
sembling in his first treatise all the information 
about Jesus that he had learned—and it was 
considerable in extent—from those “ministers of 
the word,” some of whose activity belonged in 
reality to the period of history covered by Acts. 
Having told their story in his previous work he 
devoted the space in his second treatise to dem- 
onstrating the supernatural character of the 
new religion. He would convince Theophilus 
that its success was further assured in conse- 
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quence of the present position of heavenly au- 
thority held by the official Lord Jesus Christ of 
Christian faith. | 

Paul was in a more favorable position than 
the author of Acts for knowing the early history 
of Christianity. He was an actual contemporary 
of the first disciples. At the outset he had been a 
persecutor of these new religionists and must 
have known enough of their activities and inter- 
ests to inspire his hatred of them. Immediately 
after his conversion he was intimately associated 
with the Christians of Damascus, some of whose 
number probably were refugees from Palestine. 
Three years later he spent two weeks in Jerusa- 
lem with Peter. Then for a period of fourteen 
years he preached in the neighboring territory of 
Syria and Cilicia. During a part of this time he 
was closely associated with Barnabas, who earli- 
er had been a member of the Christian group in 
Jerusalem. About the year 50 Paul was again in 
Jerusalem, where he came into close contact with 
several individuals who had been personal com- 
panions of Jesus. In later years his chief helper 
was Silas, who also had come from Palestine. 
For upwards of a decade and a half before the 
writing of any of his epistles, Paul had enjoyed 
ample opportunities to learn the manner in 
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which memories of Jesus were being made to 
serve the new cause. 

While no one of Paul’s letters is in the nature 
of a history, incidentally they reflect a measure 
of his debt to Christian predecessors. Some- 
times he explicitly indicated these obligations. 
He commended the Corinthians for holding fast 
the “traditions even as I delivered them to you,” 
particularly the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
which, he had been informed, went back for its 
authority to the events of the last night of Jesus’ 
life (I Cor. 11:2, 23 f.). The scriptural justifica- 
tion for the death of Jesus, and the most com- 
plete extant list of his appearances were among 
the things Paul had “received” (I Cor. 15: 3-7). 

At other times, without specifying the source 
of his information, Paul alludes to the life and 
teaching of Jesus, but in a manner to make clear 
that he is employing current tradition already 
familiar to his readers. He admonishes the Phi- 
lippians to model their lives after the example of 
Jesus, whose earthly humility had now been re- 
warded by exaltation to lordship in heaven 
(Phil. 2:5 ff.). Paul never questions the tradi- 
tion that Jesus had gathered about himself dur- 
ing his lifetime a group of special disciples, who 
now were the “pillars” in the Jerusalem church, 
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even though enemies of Paul used this fact to 
undermine his own prestige. He knew a brother 
of Jesus, James, who was the leading person in 
the church at Jerusalem about the year $0 A.D. 
(Gal. 2:12). That Jesus had suffered death by 
crucifixion is another historical item so familiar 
to Paul that he made it the basis of his gospel of 
redemption (I Cor. 2:1-8). In actual bulk the 
Pauline references to events of Jesus’ lifetime 
are relatively meager, but the unstudied char- 
acter of Paul’s remarks implies that this type of 
tradition was common property even in the gen- 
tile churches. 

Paul also knows that reported teachings of 
Jesus carry an unquestioned authority in both 
Jewish and gentile Christian circles. He cites 
such instruction himself for the benefit of the 
Corinthians, even though he adds advice of his 
own on questions not covered by any reported 
words of Jesus (I Cor. 7:10 ff.). Also he grants 
that his critics are right in quoting Jesus in sup- 
port of their claim that the Christian missionary 
may demand his living from the congregations 
which he serves (I Cor. 9:14). On another oc- 
casion he uses a reputed saying of Jesus to justify 
the view that deceased Christians will not be ata 
disadvantage in comparison with those still alive 
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when the Lord comes in apocalyptic triumph 
(I Thess. 4:15). Scanty as these citations are, 
they nevertheless attest very clearly that for 
Paul and his contemporaries teachings of Jesus, 
when they can be cited, are decisive and final. 
Paul had never been associated with the his- 
torical Jesus and had not allied himself with the 
Christian movement until a year or more after 
its founder’s death. Yet his later contacts with 
the disciples had been sufficient to make him 
well aware of whatever interest they may have 
had in rehearsing the story of Jesus’ career. His 
infrequent reference to this subject is a great dis- 
appointment, which is only enhanced by the fact 
that it is not chargeable to mere ignorance. Even 
as it stands, the Pauline correspondence is a 
richer source of information for the life of Jesus 
than is the Book of Acts. Had Paul undertaken 
the task, undoubtedly he could have written a 
gospel that would have been quite as accurate 
and extensive as the Gospel of Luke. Unfortu- 
nately, he had no interest in such an enterprise. 
It is easy to understand why Paul concerned 
himself so little with tradition about the earthly 


Jesus. For him, even more than for the writer of ; 


Acts, the heavenly Christ was the object of su- 
preme concern. Paul was engrossed with events 
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that had transpired since the crucifixion, and 
with still more significant happenings to occur in 
the near future. Believing that the end of the 
“present evil age” was near, he looked for the 
early coming of the Son of God from heaven (I 
Thess. 1:10; 3:13; 4:15-18). On various occa- 
sions his readers were warned of this impending 
“day of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (I Cor. 1:8; 5:5; 
ThiGor) iir42 I thess:.5:.25 Phila: 6 1032210): 
Watchfulness was the proper Christian attitude, 
for “the Lord is at hand” (Phil. 4:5). Present 
earthly activities were of minor importance, 
since only a short time would elapse until, “the 
fashion of this world passes away” (I Cor. 7:29 
~31). This futuristic psychology was not condu- 
cive to historical research. It was quite out of 
place in a world that hung on the brink of the 
great transformation. Indeed, this attitude was 
so characteristic of Christianity in the early days 
that no extensive gospel records were produced 
until a generation after the time of Paul. 
Furthermore, in Paul’s case there was yet 
another hindering circumstance. Since his op- 
ponents denied his right to be counted an au- 
thority because he had not been a follower of the 
earthly Jesus, it behooved him to minimize the 
significance of any such historical contact. A 
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vision of the risen Christ must be held all-suf- 
ficient, as indeed it was in Paul’s own conviction. 
Moreover, he knew what it was to experience 
immediate “‘visions and revelations of the Lord” 
(II Cor. 12:1). Communications received di- 
rectly from the present heavenly Christ rendered 
unnecessary for one of his temperament any 
wearisome search into the past for authentic 
Christian instruction. Since Paul believed him- 
self to possess the very mind of Christ (I Cor. 2: 
16), and to be under the perpetual guidance of 
the Spirit, it is hardly to be imagined that he 
would concern himself with any diligent quest 
for traditional information about the life and 
teaching of the earthly Jesus. 


III 

Neither from Acts nor from the letters of 
Paul do we derive any appreciable help for re- 
tracing the course of evolution through which 
tradition about Jesus had passed between the 
years 30 and 70. Again, it is to the gospels them- 
selves that we must turn for further light. For 
upward of half a century students have been dil- 
igently investigating their relations to one anoth- 
er. Substantial results have now been reached. 

A key to gospel origins is found in the nota- 
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ble preface of Luke. Originally an early genera- 
tion of preachers active in the missionary enter- 
prise had put into circulation stories about the 
doings and teachings of Jesus. By degrees these 
orally transmitted narratives passed into writ- 
ing. The author of Luke had collected a number 
of such documents, but with no one of them did 
he feel fully satisfied. They were too fragmen- 
tary, perhaps even too contradictory, and at 
least not competent to produce that conviction 
which he desired to establish in the mind of 
Theophilus. Accordingly, he undertook the com- 
position of a new treatise. This was based upon 
a careful examination of earlier works but was 
designed to correct their seeming defects and to 
constitute a story of Jesus’ career that would 
serve better the needs of the hour. 

The Gospel of Mark proves to have been one 
of the documents referred to in the Lucan pref- 
ace. The new evangelist copied it in large part, 
sometimes verbatim and at other times more 
freely. It supplied the general outline for his 
story of Jesus’ career, and evidently it was 
thought one of the most valuable of the “many” 
narratives to which reference was made. Yet the 
writer of Luke felt no hesitation in deviating 
from Mark. He omitted at will longer or shorter 
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sections of the book. Occasionally he rearranged 
its order of events or deliberately altered its 
statements. And an important feature of his 
work was his elaborate supplementation of the 
Marcan story. 

An examination of Matthew shows that it 
also was built largely on Mark. Various sections 
of Mark were transcribed with only slight 
changes of wording. In Matthew, as in Luke, 
Mark furnished the geographical and chronolog- 
ical outline for the narrative, but into this 
framework large bodies of new material were in- 
eorporated. Nor was the process of enlargement 
hindered by any policy of slavish adherence to 
Mark. The author of Matthew felt no obliga- 
tion to follow this source when his own interests 
called for a different procedure. Frequently its 
narrative was freely condensed; sometimes its 
order was altered; occasionally it was more or 
less elaborately expanded; and a few sections 
were entirely omitted. Yet, on the whole, Mark 
appears to have been one of the most highly 
prized of the sources used in the composition of 
Matthew. 

A reader who will take the trouble to expunge 
from Matthew and from Luke those portions of 
their respective narratives that were derived 
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from Mark will find himself left with a very in- 
teresting residuum. In both substance and dic- 
tion a large part of this remainder still proves to 
be closely parallel in both gospels. Matthew 
may state that John the Baptist addressed 
“Pharisees and Sadducees,” while Luke has him 
speak simply “to the multitudes’; but both 
agree that on this occasion his message to his 
audience opened with the challenge “Ye off- 
spring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” Throughout this whole para- 
graph the verbal agreement is very close (Matt. 

3:7-10; Luke 3:7-9). Sometimes there is a sub- 
stantial agreement in content but a variation in 
phraseology. Matthew reports that on a certain 
occasion when the disciples were assembled Je- 
sus “opened his mouth and taught them saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven”; while in Luke the language 
runs “‘he lifted up his eyes on his disciples and 
said, Blessed are ye poor for yours is the king- 
dom of God” (Matt. 5:3-12; Luke 6:20~-23). 
An extended survey of the non-Marcan parallels 
in Matthew and Luke proves that the writers 
used, more or less freely, a considerable body of 
common source material for these portions of 
their books. 
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Efforts to reconstruct the content of the an- 
cient non-Marcan tradition about Jesus have 
been measurably successful. Whether it stood in 
only one of the “many” documents mentioned 
in Luke’s preface, or was a combination of two 
or more, is still subject to doubt. Sometimes the 
agreement between Matthew and Luke is so 
close as to attest beyond question their use of 
the same written source. Conspicuous illustra- 
tions of this resemblance may be seen in Jesus’ 
discourse on freedom from anxiety (Matt. 6:25- 
33; Luke 12:22-31), in his remarks about the 
mote in the eye (Matt. 7:3-5; Luke 6:41 f.), in 
the exchange of communications between Jesus 
and the imprisoned John (Matt. 11:2-19; Luke 
7:18-35), in Jesus’ prayer of gratitude for God’s 
favor (Matt. 11:25-27; Luke 10:21 f.), or in the 
lament over Jerusalem (Matt. 23:37-39; Luke 
13534it-); 

At other times the agreement between Mat- 
thew and Luke is so free that one may easily as- 
sume their dependence on sources that were al- 
ready current in variant forms before falling into 
the hands of these evangelists. Examples are 
fairly numerous. Among the more striking are 
the divergent accounts of the Lord’s Prayer as 
reported in Matt. 6:9-15 and Luke 11:2-4, or 
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the variant lists of beatitudes assembled in Matt. 
§:3-12 and in Luke 6:20-26. Often, also, there 
is wide disagreement between Matthew and 
Luke in the setting given to the same incident, 
even when there is close verbal agreement in 
their several narratives. To illustrate this point, 
take three familiar topics, “the lamp of the body 
is the eye,” “no man can serve two masters,” 
and “‘be not anxious for your life.” In Matthew, 
Jesus’ words on these subjects are grouped to- 
gether in an immediate sequence as part of the 
Sermon on the Mount (6:22-33). In Luke, on 
the contrary, they are not in the “Sermon” at all 
(6:20-49), but stand in a different context en- 
tirely separated from one another (Luke 11: 34 f.; 
(Os1S #1220501). 

Such phenomena have left us in much doubt 
about the original form of this lost non-Marcan 
source. Have we here to do with a single docu- 
ment, sometimes copied closely and at other 
times liberally altered or rearranged according to 
individual taste by the authors of Matthew and 
Luke? Or did they employ several documents, 
some of which were identical, while others had 
already gained circulation in divergent forms be- 
fore these authors wrote? On the whole, the lat- 
ter seems the more probable supposition, yet 
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doubt as to the literary unity of this material 
does not seriously affect one’s appreciation of its 
unique character and content. Whether circula- 
ting originally in one or more documents, it em- 
braced mainly—but not exclusively—teachings 
of Jesus; hence for a long time it has been called 
“Logia,” that is, “Sayings.” Nowadays it is 
often called “Q’’, the first letter of the German 
word Quelle, meaning “‘source.” 

When Mark and the Logia have been exscind- 
ed from Matthew and from Luke, there is still a 
substantial remainder left over in each of these 
two books. Whether this residuum was also de- 
rived from earlier tradition or was an original 
composition of the final author cannot always be 
determined. But ordinarily it is now taken to be 
a late addition to gospel literature, and for that 
reason to have little if any historical value as a 
source of information about Jesus. Similarly, 
the independence of the Fourth Gospel, when 
compared with the Synoptics, has resulted in an 
unfavorable judgment regarding its worth as a 
witness to the historical Jesus. One finds it quite 
impossible to graft John on to the genealogical 
tree constructed to explain the rise of the other 
three gospels. While its author seems to have 
been familiar with narratives of the Synoptic 
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type, so divergent is his story of Jesus’ career 
that today his book is widely believed to have 
been a late composition made with little or no 
reference to older documents. 

The two-source hypothesis, which thus re- 
solves the Synoptic gospels into Mark and the 
Logia, is thought by many scholars to furnish a 
sure way of return to the real Jesus of history. 
One passes hastily over John and the sections of 
the Synoptics peculiar to Matthew and to Luke. 
Appeal is made to the older units of tradition. 
Mark is trusted, especially for geographical and 
chronological data about Jesus, and the recover- 
able sections of the Logia are assumed to be al- 
most a verbatim account of his teachings. 


IV 


Historical certainty must not be too hastily 
inferred from the current two-source theory of 
gospel origins. Great indeed is the debt of grati- 
tude due those investigators who have labored 
diligently upon the Synoptic problem. Minute 
comparison of parallels in the first three gospels 
has made clear the earlier currency of Mark and 
has also demonstrated the independent existence 
of a more or less extensive body of non-Marcan 
materials used in the composition of Matthew 
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and Luke. These two general conclusions stand 
unquestioned. But new problems immediately 
emerge. What was the state of affairs before 
Mark, and before documents of the Logia group 
arose? The tradition that went into the compo- 
sition of these writings certainly had a previous 
evolution. To halt one’s quest with them and 
immediately to reconstruct therefrom a “‘Life”’ 
of Jesus, as though they carried one straight 
back to him, is simply historical myopia. A 
more penetrating investigation into the earlier 
stages of gospel history is needed to insure a safe 
return to Jesus. 

Taken singly, as literary compositions the 
gospels exhibit some very striking characteris- 
tics. Mark, for example, is largely a congeries of 
short paragraphs depicting Jesus in rapidly 
varying and frequently recurring réles. First he 
is a prophet declaring the imminence of the 
Kingdom of God (1:14 f.). Then suddenly he 
changes into the founder of a new religious 
movement who authoritatively selects disciples 
to perpetuate its existence (1:16-20). Immedi- 
ately and without warning he is. transformed in- 
to a worker of wonders piled one upon another 
in rapid succession (1:21—2:12). Abruptly 
again he becomes a model controversialist, con- 
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tending for the independence of himself and his 
disciples (2:13—3:6). Then the miracle motif 
comes into play once more (3:7-12), only to be 
followed immediately by another account of his 
choice of disciples to represent officially the new 
Christian society (3:13-19). Next he passes 
again into the ideal controversialist, defending 
himself against the charge of collusion with 
Beelzebub (3:20-35). Suddenly he changes 
form once more, becoming a teacher of parables 
(4:1-34). Similarly diversified phenomena recur 
throughout the book. What a variety of struc- 
tural units make up the literary mosaic that we 
call the Gospel of Mark! 

It is easily conceivable that an evangelist 
might have set himself a very different sort of 
task. He might have chosen to write a unified 
and comprehensive story of Jesus’ career as a 
worker of miracles. Or he might have attempted 
a detailed biographical narrative setting forth 
the activities of Jesus from year to year and 
tracing in succession each movement made by 
him during the course of his public and private 
life. Again, he might have proposed a treatise 
unified around the content of Jesus’ teaching. 
Indeed, he might have dwelt exclusively, as 
sometimes moderns have done, on the parables 
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of Jesus./ But it is an arresting fact that no gos- 
pel writer, particularly no one of the Synoptists, 
composed a work designed to have any such uni- 
fied literary character. \Matthew and Luke are 
even more diversified in content than Mark. 
They are characterized by abrupt transitions 
that indicate the presence of numerous blocks 
of tradition, like groups of beatitudes, model 
prayers, proverbial sayings, or collections of im- 
precations, readily betraying earlier stages in the 
growth of gospel books. Even though the units 
of the mosaic are often carefully cemented to- 
gether, the outlines of the several pieces in the 
composition are still clearly discernible. 

The choppy quality in the present gospels 
tells its own story. The rehearsal of memories 
about Jesus did not at first assume the form of 
continuous narrative. It was left for Christians 
of a later generation to assemble earlier, frag- 
mentary traditions into a formal biography and 
supply a measure of solidarity to the whole. At 
the start, activities and teachings of Jesus were 
recalled only in isolated fashion. References to 
time and place were quite incidental, if not in- 
deed entirely wanting. It was a sufficient intro- 
duction to say “‘and it came to pass,” or “in 
those days,” or “on a certain occasion.” These 
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first accounts owed their origin, not to the liter- 
ary impulses of outstanding authors, but to the 
activity of various inconspicuous disciples who 
rehearsed individual sayings or incidents from 
the lifetime of Jesus for practical use in the 
Christian cause. First orally, and then in written 
form, these fluid memories gradually crystal- 
lized into more formal units of tradition that ul- 
timately were embalmed in our present gospels. 

The Gospel of Mark was one of the first ef- 
forts at continuous narrative. The writers of 
Matthew and Luke undertook a more compre- 
hensive gathering of material and revised the 
Marcan scheme of unification. They both 
showed not a little originality in grouping their 
subject matter. Particularly was this true of the 
author of Matthew. But their general depend- 
ence upon the Marcan sequence of events, un- 
satisfactory though it was, proves it to have been 
the best model at their disposal. Each of these 
evangelists ran his traditional materials together 
like beads of different size and color strung on a 
single thread. A few of the beads may have been 
shaped by his own hand, but most of them had 
been bequeathed to him from the accumulated 
stores of earlier tradition. Some had been made 
at one bench and some at another, in each case 
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according to the skill and taste of the artisan. 
Missionary fields and Christian communities 
were the workshops, while preachers and teach- 
ers were the laborers. 

The earliest stages in the gospel-making proc- 
ess are now to be recovered only by resolving 
the present documents into their constituent 
parts. We unstring, let us say, Mark’s beads. 
We lay aside the string itself, which in this case 
is the rather flimsy thread of topographical and 
chronological sequence superimposed on the 
originally unlocated and untimed incidents de- 
rived from the older tradition. A similar proce- 
dure in the case of the other gospels is attended 
by a like result. When the process has been com- 
pleted, the elemental units thus recovered be- 
come themselves the object of chief attention. 

The isolated blocks of tradition have now to 
be reclassified according to their own inherent 
likenesses. One group is distinguished by a dom- 
inant interest to depict Jesus as a hero in action. 
Such are the narratives of his baptism, his temp- 
tation, his miracles, his transfiguration , and his 
resurrection. In these stories the unifying mo- 
tive is an interest in legend. In another group 
the aim is more specifically didactic. Here Jesus 
sets an example to be imitated. He resists Jew- 
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ish religious leaders, he ignores legalistic refine- 
ments, he forsakes even his nearest of kin to es- 
pouse the new cause, he blesses little children, he 
pays the temple tax required of all Jews, he sub- 
mits to the Roman demand for tribute, and he 
goes about doing good whenever the opportu- 
nity offers. These incidents made him the model 
to be copied by disciples in pursuing a similar 
course of action. 

Reported sayings of Jesus also belong in dif- 
ferent categories. One type of discourse is 
framed about an interest in the future of the 
Christian movement. Such are the parables 
forecasting the final triumph of the Kingdom of 
God and the prophecies regarding the end of the 
world. Other groups of sayings have the charac- 
ter of proverbial expressions that readily stick in 
the memory and are appropriate for citation on 
various occasions. Examples are numerous: 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” “If any man hath ears to hear let 
him hear,” “There is nothing hid that shall not 
be revealed,” ‘““‘Wheresoever the carcass is there 
will the eagles be gathered together.” Many 
sayings are cast in hortatory form. Admonitions 
of Jesus, like decisions of the rabbis, constitute a 
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rule of life for the guidance of disciples. He 
teaches proper methods of almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting. He defines correct procedure with 
reference to the question of divorce. He lays 
down rules for settling disputes within the 
Christian communities. He advises missionaries 
about a suitable equipment for their journeys 
and prescribes the ideal form of conduct for the 
traveling preacher. 

When the several units in the gospel mosaic 
have been regrouped according to similarity of 
form, is the result of any service to the biogra- 
pher of Jesus? There is today a new “school” at 
work on this problem. Its task falls chiefly in 
the period before any continuous gospels were 
written, even before Mark and the hypothetical 
compilation called the Logia arose. By classify- 
ing the earlier fragmentary narratives according 
to their various forms—legends, paradigms, prov- 
erbs, exhortations, or whatever else they may 
be—an effort is made to distinguish between 
earlier and later pieces. It is thought possible to 
discover a law of evolution in the forms which a 
religious literature assumes in the course of its 
growth, and so to determine successive stages in 
the rise of tradition about Jesus. By tracing the 
course of expansion from Mark through the later 
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gospels, both canonical and apocryphal, one may 
easily distinguish typical forms in the history of 
Christian literature after the year 70 a.p. For 
this period there are extant documents. 

Materials for the interim between Jesus and 
Mark are less objective. To make a comparative 
study of Jewish literary forms is of some assist- 
ance. They furnish a standard for judging as to 
whether a particular piece of Christian tradition 
is Palestinian in character, while other blocks 
may be tested by comparison with corresponding 
gentile types of cult-story. For example, Jesus 
as prophet or rabbi conforms more closely to a 
Jewish motif than does Jesus in the réle of mira- 
cle-worker, a motif more characteristically gen- 
tile. By these and other like means, one endeav- 
ors to penetrate behind the present gospels, even 
beyond the paragraphs of which they are com- 
posed, to the primal elements in the literature. 
When the most primitive blocks have been iso- 
lated, they become stepping-stones on which to 
follow up the gospel stream a little nearer to its 
source, and thus to effect a closer approximation 
to the times of Jesus." 

* More than a decade ago E. W. Parsons (4 Historical Exami- 


nation of Some Non-Markan Elements in Luke [Chicago, 1914]) ex- 
plained the rise of certain sections in the gospel by reference to 
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V 


The test of literary genre, although more pen- 
etrating and discriminating than that of chrono- 
logical priority for Mark and the Logia, still falls 
short of complete satisfaction as a norm for dis- 
tinguishing historical from unhistorical items in 
the present gospels. There is yet a more funda- 
mental consideration to be borne in mind. This 
is the social experience reflected in the tradition, 
whatever its age or form. 


“problem-situations” in the life of the Christians. By such study 
he endeavored to fix the probable date and place at which selected 
portions of tradition arose. He was not concerned, however, with 
its specific literary forms. C. W. Votaw (“The Gospels and Con- 
temporary Biographies,” American Fournal of Theology, XIX 
(1915), 45-73, 217-49) examined the gospels beside other bio- 
graphical literature of the age but did not carry the discussion into 
the field of origins. This phase of research has been pursued with 
especial vigor in Germany, where it is known as Formgeschichte. Its 
first exponents were K. L. Schmidt (Der Rahmen der Geschichte Fesu 
[Berlin, 1919]), who sought to demonstrate that the tradition in- 
corporated in the gospels was originally devoid of any chronological 
and topographical scheme of unification; and M. Dibelius (Form- 
geschichte des Evangeliums (Tubingen, 1919]), who attempted a 
classification of different forms of early tradition as shaped by the 
practical needs of the Christian communities. This tradition was 
found to be the work of unliterary men who framed unconnected 
narratives—paradigms, short stories, apothegms, exhortations, 
legends—in accordance with the immediate necessities of their 
cult-life and missionary propaganda. R. Bultmann (Die Geschichte 
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The Christian movement was the matrix that 
nourished into life all tradition from the earliest 
fragment to the most complete biographical nar- 
rative. Throughout the entire period of its 
growth, the gospel tree remained firmly rooted in 
the soil of the Christian society. The portions of 
the literature that have survived, whether in ca- 
nonical or apocryphal books, are quite as truly 
sources of information for the contemporary sta- 
tus of the new religion as for the history of Jesus’ 


der synoptischen Tradition |Gottingen, 1921]) made his point of de- 
parture not the life-situations within the Christian society but the 
specific types of different units discoverable in the present gospel 
books. The result was the differentiation of distinctive forms not 
essentially dissimilar to those specified by Dibelius. This general 
line of investigation has been pursued by M. Albertz, Die syn- 
optischen Streitgesprache: Ein Beitrag zur Formgeschichte des 
Urchristentums (Berlin, 1921) and “Zur Formgeschichte der 
Auferstehungsberichte,” Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, XXI (1922), 259-69; G. Bertram, Die Leidensge- 
schichte Fesu und der Christuskult: Eine formgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung (Gottingen, 1922); E. Fascher, Die formgeschichtliche 
Methode: Eine Darstellung und Kritik (Giessen, 1924); R. Bult- 
mann, Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien (Giessen, 
1925); K. Kundsin, Topologische Uberlieferungsstoffe im Fohannes- 
Evangelium (Gottingen, 1925); see also three papers in Gunkel’s 
“Festschrift,” Eucharisterion, 2. Teil (Géttingen, 1923), one by 
M. Dibelius, “Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte” (pp. 27-49), 
another by K. L. Schmidt, “Die Stellung der Evangelien in der 
allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte” (pp. 50-134), and the third by 
H. Windisch, “Der Johanneische Erzahlungsstil” (pp. 174-213). 
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career. Doubtless these books are most fre- 
quently read simply for information about him. 
But it would be entirely appropriate to consult 
them for data regarding the history of Chris- 
tianity from the time of Jesus’ death until early 
in the second century. The themes that inter- 
ested an evangelist, the drift of his argument, his 
choice of selections from older tradition, his ar- 
rangement of materials, his interpretative em- 
phases—all are windows through which a mod- 
ern reader may look upon different scenes in the 
evolving history of Christianity during the gos- 
pel-making age. 

Our earlier survey of the content of the sever- 
al gospels should have made sufficiently evident 
the immediate interests of the different evangel- 
ists. In producing their respective portraits of 
Jesus they were seen to be simultaneously, 
though perhaps unconsciously, recording the his- 
tory of their own times. They were all immensely 
concerned to establish the divine authority of 
the new religion which at the moment was com- 
peting with rivals for the allegiance of both Jews 
and Gentiles throughout the ancient world. This 
fact could not have been one whit plainer had 
each author explicitly affirmed that Christianity 
was now an independent movement, organized 
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for missionary purposes, equipped with the rites 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, served by 
recognized leaders, resisted in its expansion by 
powerful enemies, and destined in the opinion of 
its advocates ultimately to triumph over all its 
foes. 

For each evangelist the Christian society was 
a going concern, from which he drew his immedi- 
ate enthusiasms and whose interests lay close to 
his heart. By recasting the story of Jesus’ career 
as it had been transmitted to him through in- 
heritances from the past, he would forge a better 
instrument for serving the present and the future 
of the new religion. Differences of individuality, 
of inheritances, of time, of provenance, and of 
outlook among the several authors resulted in 
the production of books that varied widely from 
one another. Each gospel revealed the distinc- 
tive social experience of its particular writer and 
his immediate associates within one or another 
area of growing Christianity. While formally his 
work was a biography of Jesus, virtually it was 
also a treatise dealing with issues and interests 
of the author’s own day. 

The primal units into which the present 
written gospels must ultimately be resolved are 
no less closely bound up with the life-interests of 
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the earlier Christian society. Everywhere in evi- 
dence are indications of exigencies that prompted 
rehearsals of Jesus’ words or deeds. At one time it 
might be a celebration of the Eucharist that led 
someone in the assembled company to recall an 
occasion when Jesus had fed a multitude of peo- 
ple with a few loaves and fishes. The observance 
of the eucharistic rite was so frequently repeated, 
and in so many different places, that the accom- 
panying story of the feeding soon took on a num- 
ber of variations. The author of Mark knew it in 
at least two forms, one mentioning five thousand 
participants and another four thousand (6:34- 
44; 8:1-10). Happily, he included both in his 
book, even though he had no distinctive setting 
for the second account but was content to intro- 
duce it with the vague phrase “‘in those days.” 

Perhaps, on another .occasion, free inter- 
course with Gentiles in the prosecution of mis- 
sionary work met severe criticism from Jews, or 
from Christians with strong Jewish leanings. 
Then it was especially in point to recall contro- 
versies between Jesus and his adversaries, and to 
note that he had virtually eliminated the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean meats (Mark 
7:1-23). Or, again, wearied by the struggle to 
save a world that responded none too eagerly to 
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the Christian message, a discouraged congrega- 
tion revived its drooping spirits by reciting a 
parable of Jesus likening the Kingdom of God to 
a diminutive mustard seed growing from small 
beginnings into a plant with great branches 
(Mark 4:30-32). 

When enemies cast doubt upon the divine 
character of Christianity by alleging that its ex- 
pulsion of demons in the name of Jesus was 
simply Satan-magic, such as might be performed 
by other exorcists of the time, again appeal was 
made to an incident in the lifetime of Jesus. His 
work had been similarly disparaged. Opponents 
had said that his wonders were accomplished 
through an alliance with Satan, and not through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. But with great em- 
phasis he had affirmed that such blasphemy was 
the one unforgivable sin (Mark 3:22-30). Thus 
Christians sought to turn the edge of hostile crit- 
icism, and the divergent forms in which this in- 
cident has been reported suggest the frequent re- 
currence of the situation in the experience of the 
disciples (Matt. 9:33 f.; 12:22-32; Luke 11:14- 
22): 

Were it necessary, additional illustrations to 
demonstrate the vital social connections of a 
wide range of gospel tradition could easily be ad- 
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duced. As it now stands, this literature is inti- 
mately bound up with the evolution of the new 
religious movement from the days of its very be- 
ginnings in Palestine down to the period of its 
spread over the Mediterranean world at large. 
The wealth of local color in the gospels, gratify- 
ing though it is to the historian of early Chris- 
tianity, greatly enhances the difficulty of isolat- 
ing exactly the figure of the earthly Jesus. On 
the other hand, a full recognition of the presence 
in a gospel of interests vital to the contemporary 
Christian society is the only sure basis from 
which to assay the genuineness of its tradition. 
Negatively at any rate, the significance of such 
interests is self-evident. That which is peculiarly 
apposite to a situation realized first in the social 
experience of the disciples after Jesus’ death can 
hardly be taken to represent a well-established 
fact of his own career. 

Positive results are also available. Jesus, too, 
lived in a very real social environment. Condi- 
tions within Palestine during the first third of the 
first century, and tendencies which later culmi- 
nated in the disastrous revolution of the year 66 
A.D., are hardly less significant for the life of Je- 
sus than they are for the history of Judaism. 
Contemporary religious activities among Jews, 
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the attitudes characteristic of various strata in 
Palestinian society, and the outstanding prob- 
lems to engage the attention of Jesus and his as- 
sociates must be made the ready possession of 
his modern biographer. It is as true of the re- 
ligious genius, as of the poet, that he may not be 
understood by one unfamiliar with his native en- 
vironment.” 

No return to Jesus will be adequate that is 
not at the same time a return to the living con- 
ditions of his own time, with all that they signi- 
fied for the determination of his course of life and 
the shaping of his experience. To visualize in 
concrete fashion the social setting in which he 
did his work will carry one a long way toward a 
genuine understanding of the tasks that con- 
fronted him and the line of conduct he chose to 
adopt. Since he made immediate connections 
with the life of his age, the issues he faced and 
the ideals he upheld must have been of vital con- 
cern to his contemporaries. Had he talked of 
things remote from their interests he would 
hardly have created enemies, much less would he 
have won disciples. The attitudes taken toward 


*Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


—GOoETHE. 
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him, whether of friendship or of hostility, were 
an outcome of circumstances to be understood 
only when viewed in connection with the life- 
situation by which he was environed and of 
which he was a moving part. 

When the framers of gospel tradition have 
been socially integrated within the early Chris- 
tian movement, and Jesus has been vitally 
linked with the Palestinian society of his day, 
the problem of recovering dependable historical 
information about him becomes more readily 
soluble. Gospel traditions that dovetail normal- 
ly into his experience within a Palestinian en- 
vironment need not be called in question. On 
the other hand, when he is made to sponsor in- 
terests or opinions whose social appositeness 
emerges first in the later history of the Christian 
movement, one will be very hesitant about ac- 
cepting the historical reliability of such data. A 
gospel-writer may, to be sure, correctly represent 
what Jesus would have said or done had he been 
present on the later occasion. But this possibil- 
ity must not be confounded with historic fact. 
To feel justification in assuming that Jesus 
would have met a future contingency in a par- 
ticular way is one thing; to affirm that it was a 
part of his actual experience is quite another. 
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The assumption may represent perfectly good 
interpretation, but it is not valid history./The 
particular situation in which Jesus lived is never 
to be confused with the different situations in 
which the disciples found themselves during the 
later years when gospel literature was a-making. 

At the outset, however, the social experience 
of Jesus, and that of the disciples who first per- 
petuated his memory, largely coincided. Their 
Palestinian setting was identical with his: they 
had inherited a similar range of religious inter- 
ests, and they were enveloped by the same gen- 
eral conditions of life. In recalling incidents 
from his career, the occasion for interpretative 
elaboration, while present from the start, oper- 
ated under significant limitations. The vividness 
of the disciples’ own recollections and literalness 
of memory on the part of their contemporaries, 
together with the general sameness of social en- 
vironment, tended to compel the earliest Chris- 
tians to paint Jesus in the main true to life. 
Gospel tradition at its inception was of necessity 
essentially historical in character. But the new 
religious movement did not long restrict itself to 
Palestinian territory. With the widening of the 
missionary enterprise to include, first, Jews of 
the Diaspora and then Gentiles as well, it was 
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found necessary to translate the preachers’ mes- 
sage into new language and recast even its con- 
tent, in accordance with the requirements of the 
new situation. To what extent the quality of 
genuine history was lost in this transition is ulti- 
mately determinable only by the character of 
the social experience reflected in the later forms 
of the tradition. 

The decisive consideration in dealing with all 
gospel tradition is the extent to which the narra- 
tive reveals the dominance of interests suitable 
to the distinctive situation of Jesus, in contrast 
with conditions characteristic of later stages in 
the growth of the Christian movement. Such 
norms as canonicity, supposable apostolic au- 
thorship, the fixing of the earliest written 
sources, or the determination of distinctive liter- 
ary forms, are only preliminary to the more 
fundamental test of social experience as revealed 
in the content of the narrative. Every type of 
tradition, whether an entire gospel or a docu- 
mentary source or a more primitive fragmentary 
block, is subject to the same test; and no 
supposable date of origin is early enough to 
secure immunity for any portion of the gospel. 
Not only Mark but the most primitive sections of 
the Logia have to be subjected to this same test. 
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Likewise, later portions of the literature, such 
as material peculiar to Matthew, to Luke or to 
John, are entitled to a hearing in the same court 
of appeal. To declare offhand their unreliability, 
just because of their late emergence in the writ- 
ten records, is an improper procedure. The con- 
ditions within the early Christian society do not 
warrant the assumption that there could have 
been only one or two original sources, such as the 
Logia and Mark, whence reliable data were de- 
rivable. In the ardor of their devotion to the 
two-source solution of the synoptic problem, 
scholars all too readily imagined that true gospel 
history flowed down in a single channel from one 
head. When one visualizes the actual conditions 
under which gospels arose, no such simplicity is 
imaginable. When the crystallization of tradi- 
tion first set in, the memories of different persons 
in various communities were at work on the 
task; and it is not at all improbable that some 
rivulets from a perfectly genuine fountain-head 
may have been much later than others in joining 
the swelling stream that ultimately constituted 
the present gospels. Except for the mechanical 
inconvenience which it causes the modern stu- 
dent, there would seem to be no reason for sup- 
posing that the author of Matthew or of Luke, 
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and even of John or of an apocryphal book, 
might not have embodied new materials that 
were quite as reliable as anything in Mark or the 
hypothetical Logia. 

Every statement in the records is to be 
judged by the degree of its suitableness to the 
distinctive environment of Jesus, on the one 
hand, and to that of the framers of gospel tradi- 
tion at one or another stage in the history of 
Christianity, on the other. When consistently 
applied, this test will prove our safest guide in 
recovering from the present gospel records de- 
pendable information regarding the life and 
teaching of the earthly Jesus. 
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CHAPTER III 
JEWISH LIFE IN PALESTINE 


paratively small country, even within the 

narrow confines of the world known to the 
ancients. On a map of the Roman Empire, of 
which the Holy Land was now a part, it was a 
mere speck on the eastern frontier. Its scant ten 
thousand square miles of territory measured less 
than a hundred and fifty miles from north to 
south. Toward the north and west it was 
hemmed in by the more extensive country of 
Syria and Phoenicia; while on the south and east 
lay Arabia and the desert. In the more pros- 
perous periods of its history access to the 
Mediterranean was made possible through the 
control of certain coast cities such as Joppa and 
Caesarea, but the maritime plain was not itself 
a part of Palestine proper. The waters which 
its inhabitants counted as their own were the 


Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea, with the 
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connecting river Jordan. For a Roman geog- 
rapher this country was only one of the minor 
units of the Empire, but for Jews it was the land 
of promise which, to their ancestors emerging 
from the frugal life of the desert, had seemed 
to flow with milk and honey. 


I 
Although confident that God had promised 


them ultimate possession of Palestine, the He- 
brews experienced repeated disappointments in 
their efforts to secure the fulfilment of the divine 
intention. Their initial success under the leader- 
ship of David early in the tenth century was 
quickly followed by a division of the territory 
into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Weak- 
ened by disunion, the northern kingdom went 
down before the Assyrians in the last quarter of 
the eighth century. Judea only was left to per- 
petuate the ideal of political independence. But 
Judea itself was overrun by the Babylonians less 
than a century and a half later, when the bulk of 
its inhabitants were carried away captive into 
Mesopotamia. After the lapse of half a century, 
a group of the captives’ descendants returned in 
the hope of repossessing the country and estab- 
lishing a true kingdom of God’s people. For 
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them Palestine still was the land of hope where 
the Jews were yet to fulfil their heaven-decreed 
destiny. But the succeeding years were marked 
by hardship and failure contrasting sharply with 
that realization of national prosperity and dis- 
tinction toward which the returning pilgrims had 
aspired. In the fourth century Palestine fell be- 
fore Alexander the Great, and with the subse- 
quent division of his empire this exposed land 
became a bone of contention between the 
Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucids of 
Syria. 

The slumbering discontent of the Jews burst 
into a new flame of national zeal in the second 
quarter of the second century B.c., when the 
Syrian rulers had carried oppression to the point 
of endeavoring to wipe out the Jewish religion. 
That heroic struggle, known as the Maccabean 
revolution, continuing for approximately twen- 
ty-five years, finally issued in temporary politi- 
cal independence. Henceforth this was a period 
of history to be enshrined in memory along with 
the now idealized national triumph under Da- 
vid. It must have seemed to many Jews that 
they were now on the verge of realizing a happy 
theocracy, a veritable kingdom of God on earth. 
At no previous time since the Babylonian exile 
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had the prospects for Jewish autonomy been so 
bright. 

Under the leadership of a John Hyrcanus 
(135-104 B.c.) the national fortunes of the Jews 
rapidly approached their zenith. Samaria on the 
north and Idumea on the south were added to 
the kingdom, although neither country ever be- 
came dominantly Jewish in its population and 
sentiment. Farther north, in Galilee, reconquest 
went on more slowly but with greater ultimate 
success. The resistance of the Samaritans to 
distinctively Jewish culture made it impossible 
for Samaria ever to become genuinely holy land, 
but such was not the case in Galilee. By the 
middle of the first century B.c. this portion of 
David’s kingdom had been effectively reclaimed 
for Judaism. Doubtless its population retained 
a large residuum of those foreign elements whose 
presence had once caused it to be known as “‘Gal- 
ilee [1.e., ““Region’’] of the Gentiles,” yet here the 
Maccabeans found themselves able not only to 
enforce their claim to political supremacy but al- 
so to settle in the territory many persons of pure 
Jewish blood. Jews secured the general recogni- 
tion of their religious rites, and the inhabitants 
cultivated a genuinely Jewish type of patriot- 
ism. 
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Jewish aggressions to the east of the Jordan 
were also attended with success. Particularly 
along the southern portion of the river was the 
program of reconquest effectively enforced. Dur- 
ing the first century B.c. the population and the 
customs of this territory, known as “‘Perea,”’ be- 
came prevailingly Jewish. It, along with Galilee 
and Judea, made up the real Palestine of the 
Jews, the Holy Land proper. Jewish princes 
might rule contiguous territory, such as Samaria, 
Idumea, or Trachonitis, but only in Judea, Gali- 
lee, and Perea were Jewish peoples and customs 
in the ascendant. 

The hope for permanent political autonomy 
under the Maccabean rulers was soon dispelled. 
Internal dissensions again rendered the Jews an 
easy prey for the conqueror, who this time was 
the Roman general Pompey. In 63 B.c. Pales- 
tine became a possession of the Romans. On the 
whole the new overlords were more lenient with 
this subject people than the Assyrians, Babylon- 
ians, or Syrians had been. Yet Pompey carried 
off many captives to Rome, and in subsequent 
years Palestine was to feel ever more heavily the 
yoke of the foreigner. The nearest approach to 
independence came during the reign of Herod 
the Great (37-4 B.c.). He would have had his 
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subjects regard him as a true Jew, but they saw 
in him only a half-Jew hireling of Rome. 

Even the semblance of national unification 
vanished when Herod’s will, bequeathing Pales- 
tine to three of his sons, received the approval of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. By this division 
Judea, separated from Perea and Galilee, was 
grouped in a unit with Samaria and Idumea. Its 
ruler, Archelaus, proved so incompetent that the 
Jewish people themselves clamored for his re- 
moval. When in the year 6 a.p. he was deposed 
and his dominions were assigned directly to a 
Roman procurator, the most important section 
of the promised land lost its last vestige of politi- 
cal autonomy. That spot of earth which should 
have been the very center of a theocratic king- 
dom, more powerful and glorious than even Da- 
vid’s had been, was now desecrated by the pres- 
ence of a foreign government that knew not the 
god of the Jews. 

In Galilee and Perea, where Herod’s son An- 
tipas continued in authority throughout the pe- 
riod of Jesus’ career, popular feeling was hardly 
more reconciled to the existing state of affairs. 
Indeed, in Galilee the spirit of restlessness was 
particularly in evidence, even though Antipas 
himself conducted his administration with no 
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little skill. But he never appealed to the popular 
imagination in the réle of a Davidic prince. 
Rather, he was looked upon as the agent of the 
hated Roman government and hence in reality 
an obstacle to the realization of that national au- 
tonomy which was still believed to be the true 
destiny in store for God’s chosen people. 

The Jews might have congratulated them- 
selves on their privileges under the Imperial ré- 
gime. They, along with all other peoples in the 
Empire, enjoyed those opportunities for cosmo- 
politan intercourse that orderly government, the 
maintenance of excellent roads, and the driving 
of pirates from the sea had made possible. Nor 
did Jews fail to make themselves at home all 
about this newly unified Mediterranean world. 
Even in Palestine the blessings of Roman gov- 
ernment were clearly in evidence. The Roman 
soldier maintained order, the administration of 
justice was insured by the presence of the Ro- 
man court, and the taxes were placed on a scien- 
tific basis by means of the characteristic Roman 
method of taking a census. At the same time the 
local Jewish community was left great freedom 
in the conduct of its own affairs. While individ- 
ual procurators might on occasion prove in- 
competent and irritating, it nevertheless must be 
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said that the physical benefits accruing to the 
Jews under Roman rule were not a few, and the 
inconveniences probably were less numerous and 
aggravating than had been the case in any pre- 
vious period of Jewish subjection to foreign 
powers. 

But the Jews themselves, particularly in 
Palestine, could hardly be expected to appraise 
favorably the actual benefits of Roman domina- 
tion. And the more effectively Rome adminis- 
tered the affairs of the country, the more con- 
scious were the chosen people of having lost the 
right to that self-determination which alone was 
consistent with their inherited ideal of a theo- 
cratic kingdom. The presence of the Roman po- 
lice, the payment of the Imperial taxes, and the 
intrusion of foreigners in their midst only aug- 
mented popular longing for national rehabilita- 
tion. The spirit of revolt matured rapidly, par- 
ticularly in Galilee. For over half a century this 
restless state of mind had been assuming revolu- 
tionary proportions until it finally flamed out in 
open rebellion in the great war of 66-70 a.p. The 
longing for deliverance from the yoke of the for- 
eigner and more perfect realization of God’s do- 
minion over his own people, in fulfilment of 
long-awaited promises, was an item of pre-emi- 
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nent and universal interest among the contempo- 
raries of Jesus. It is not in the least surprising 
that he should have concerned himself very im- 
mediately with the problem of the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. This was the 
crucial issue of the hour. 


II 


No single interest, however, had sole right of 
way in the Palestinian society of Jesus’ day. 
Life had become far too complex to make possi- 
ble absolute uniformity of opinion or action even 
on a matter of so general concern as the political 
issue. Indeed, the disastrous outcome of the re- 
volt in the year 66 A.D. was due in no small 
measure to the presence of bitterly rival factions 
within Judaism itself. In consequence of the 
growing complexity of the social fabric and the 
wide interplay of rival wishes it had been im- 
possible to win general assent for any single pro- 
gram of action. This variety of interests and at- 
titudes was already characteristic of the time of 
Jesus. Doubtless the Jewish people were still es- 
sentially one in their desire to realize more per- 
fectly the fulfilment of their national aspira- 
tions, but individuals and groups differed widely 
from one another in their notions of the course of 
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conduct likely to effect the speediest realization 
of their common wish. 

Probably Palestine was never more densely 
populated than in the first half of the first centu- 
ry of the present era. The Jewish historian Jose- 
phus estimates that there were three million per- 
sons in Jerusalem at the time of the Passover in 
the year 65 a.p. These figures are not impos- 
sible if one may assume that great numbers of 
the people from all over Palestine and also many 
from the Dispersion were in attendance upon the 
feast. But it is quite unimaginable that the city 
of Jerusalem could ever have contained any such 
numbers in its normal population. Galilee 
seems to have been even more thickly settled 
than Judea. Its cities were large and its villages 
very numerous, while the smallest of them is 
said to have had from ten to fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. Lacking official figures, modern stat- 
isticians have differed widely in their estimates 
of the number of Jews residing in Palestine at 
the time of Jesus, but all indications point to a 
dense and varied population. 

A wide range of different interests is mani- 
fest in the various occupations by which people 
sought a livelihood. Many persons were engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. Judea, though 
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rocky and irregular, was moist enough for agri- 
culture, and is said to have been very fruitful. 
The rain caught by the Judean hills compensat- 
ed for the lack of springs and streams, and the 
cattle which fed upon the excellent grass in these 
regions were famed for their milk-producing ca- 
pacity. An ancient writer describes the land as 
thickly planted with olive trees and yielding 
abundantly corn, pulse, and grapes. Honey also 
was produced in large quantities. Galilee in 
particular was noted for its fertile soil, which 
was said to be so universally rich and fruitful as 
to invite the most slothful of its inhabitants to 
take pains in its cultivation, with the result that 
no part of the land was permitted to lie idle. 
Perea, on the other hand, was largely waste 
land and desert. Yet there were productive 
portions where trees of all sorts grew, prin- 
cipally the olive and the palm. Also there were 
vineyards in Perea. 

Even in the relatively simple life of the coun- 
try, Jewish society was far from homogeneous. 
He who owned olive orchards, vineyards, or 
flocks, might have shared heartily with his serv- 
ants and hired laborers in a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with their present political status. He 
and they might have entertained a common 
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longing for the establishment of a new régime 
more directly controlled by their own God. But 
it would have been much less easy for them to 
agree upon a specific program for accomplishing 
their common desire. One person might be in- 
terested in a course of action that would con- 
serve his home, his flocks, and his harvests, 
while for another it would be only a bare liveli- 
hood or a meager daily wage that was at stake, 
to say nothing of different attitudes toward the 
more subtle cultural values that distinguish the 
social strata of even a rural community. 

Still more complex were the varied interests 
of urban life. In Judea, Jericho and Jerusalem 
were the principal cities. Every grade of social 
position from that of the poverty-stricken beg- 
gar to that of the priestly aristocrat or high gov- 
ernment official was represented in their popula- 
tions. Jerusalem especially was a center of com- 
mercial activity where men of all races mingled 
in the pursuit of business. Jewish merchants ex- 
ported native products to foreign lands and im- 
ported merchandise from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean world. Next to Jerusalem the most 
important city of Palestine was Sepphoris, ar 
easy hour’s walk from Jesus’ home in Nazareth. 
Sepphoris too was a thriving commercial center 
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and was the capital of Galilee until supplanted 
by Tiberias in the first half of the first century 
A.D. Probably Capernaum was the most signifi- 
cant among those towns where the busy life 
about the Sea of Galilee congregated, but such 
names as “Chorazin,” “Bethsaida,” “Magda- 
la,” ‘“Gamala,” and “Taricheae” must not be 
forgotten. The numerous villages that Josephus 
mentions, ranging in population from ten to fif- 
teen thousand, must also have supported a type 
of life that would be more truly urban than 
rural. The largest of these Galilean villages was 
Japha, a half-hour’s walk south from Naza- 
reth, on one of the principal roads from Galilee 
through Samaria to Jerusalem. By this route 
the journey could be made in only three days. 

The pursuit of a livelihood within the city 
gave rise to a great variety of interests. Although 
the Jews are credited with having forestalled the 
danger incident to the growth of cities at the ex- 
pense of healthful rural communities, it is never- 
theless true that by the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era Palestine had become in a marked de- 
gree a land of city dwellers. Here some persons 
lived as slaves, others as menials, others as 
skilled laborers, others as merchants and bank- 
ers, Others as teachers, others as physicians, 
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others as religious or political officials, not to 
mention those extremes of poverty and opulence 
whose representatives had no professed occupa- 
tion. People in these various walks of life could 
not be expected to agree upon any single scheme 
for inaugurating the Kingdom of God. What 
seemed advantageous for a group of individuals 
in one station, might appear to another group 
highly undesirable. 

The complexity of Palestinian society was 
further augmented by the presence of the for- 
eigner and his customs. When Alexander the 
Great overran Western Asia, numerous Greek 
settlements were formed in the wake of his con- 
quest. Not even Palestine escaped Greek coloni- 
zation. In almost the very heart of the Holy 
Land stood the Hellenistic city of Scythopolis, 
the Bethshan of biblical times. Beyond the Jor- 
dan were nine other such foundations, the ten 
together constituting the well-known Decapolis. 
They formed themselves into a league to main- 
tain their own interests in the midst of their 
Semitic environment, and thus they retained 
their Greek character although they were now 
subject to Rome. 

Undoubtedly the Jews would have been quite 
happy to have all foreigners in Palestine live in 
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segregated communities, but this arrangement 
was not at all agreeable to the invaders. The 
Romans were in this territory by right of con- 
quest, just as in earlier years the Babylonians, 
the Persians, and the Greeks had been. The for- 
eigner was there primarily to discharge the busi- 
ness of government, but he also made his pres- 
ence felt over a wide range of social contacts. He 
brought his own language, his own customs, his 
own money, his own wares, his own forms of en- 
tertainment, his own taste in food and clothing, 
and even his own religion, into every important 
center of population in the land. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural disposition of the Jews to resist 
foreign contacts, complete isolation was quite 
impossible. 

The extent to which gentile influences had 
penetrated Palestine by the beginning of the 
present era must not be measured simply by the 
negative attitude of those purists who inveighed 
against the presence of the foreigner. In fact, 
the vigor of this protest is itself testimony to the 
success that had attended the introduction of 
foreign culture. After the Maccabean princes 
had gained political independence, the bitter 
hostility toward all things Greek that had ac- 
companied the revolution gradually subsided, 
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particularly among the aristocrats. Jewish 
princes now learned to appreciate the value of 
living on friendly terms with their gentile neigh- 
bors, and to enjoy the products of Hellenistic 
civilization. Under Herod the Great this stream 
of foreign invasion rapidly increased in volume 
until Palestine was virtually flooded with cul- 
tural importations from the Graeco-Roman 
world. These alien influences were to be seen in 
its industries, its trade, its festivities, it public 
buildings, its politics, and its religion. 

Through still another channel the life of the 
outside world filtered into Palestine. For cen- 
turies many Jews had been in foreign lands, but 
at the same time had maintained close relations 
with their kinfolk at home. Wherever they 
might reside they still remained loyal Jews, but 
their more intimate contact with gentile life had 
necessitated on their part a more or less exten- 
sive Hellenization. When representatives of this 
Dispersion returned for the religious festivities, 
to visit friends, or to take up permanent resi- 
dence in the Holy Land, it was inevitable that 
they should bring with them numerous marks of 
the foreign culture by which they had previously 
been environed. There was in Jerusalem itself at 
least one synagogue, and perhaps more, where 
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worship was conducted in Greek for the benefit 
of these returned Jews who had been so long 
away from the land of their fathers that they 
were now unable to use the native Aramaic 
speech. The Jews of the Diaspora were a bridge 
by which contemporary Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion reached Palestine without incurring that 
conscious antagonism so often aroused when the 
foreigner forced his own physical presence upon 
the people of the Holy Land. 

Contact with aliens was not bitterly opposed 
by every Jew, even though ideally the foreigner 
and his culture had no rightful place among 
God’s own people. Upon this ideal they all could 
have agreed, but in the immediate relations of 
daily life various practical considerations affect- 
ed the situation. The priestly aristocracy and 
those who held government offices could easily 
believe that the Jews would profit by cultivating 
rather than by antagonizing the Romans. And 
the common laborer, although chafing under the 
payment of tribute to Rome, might appreciate 
the opportunity for employment which the pres- 
ence of foreign capital insured. Also, the new ex- 
periences that acquaintance with gentile culture 
afforded were not always unwelcome. The baths, 
the theaters, the amphitheaters, and the Roman 
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festivals, introduced into Palestine in the time of 
Herod the Great, certainly were not entirely 
lacking in Jewish patronage. 

The presence of these gentile features in Pal- 
estinian life increased still more the complexity 
of current social attitudes. All of the people 
could not agree even upon a platform of hostility 
to Rome as the way to a better realization of the 
Kingdom of God. This issue engendered great 
warmth of feeling, but it is not at all probable 
that aristocrats were alone in their opposition to 
the program of revolution. For example, the cit- 
izens of Sepphoris, refusing to participate in the 
revolt of the year 66 a.D., stood out boldly for 
peace with the Romans. Undoubtedly there 
were aristocratic influences present to shape this 
conciliatory policy, even though Sepphoris was 
no longer the capital of Galilee. But the whole 
city and even the many neighboring villages— 
none is specifically mentioned in this connection, 
but Nazareth was one of them—are said to have 
united in this attitude. Earlier in its history 
Sepphoris had suffered the consequences of re- 
volt but had recovered its prosperity and been 
magnificently rebuilt, and its inhabitants no 
longer looked favorably upon revolutionary agi- 
tation against Rome. They recognized the futil- 
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ity of a procedure that previously had ended in 
disaster and in their opinion would only result in 
a new devastation of the city. The artisans, the 
shopkeepers, the merchants, the bankers, and 
the citizens in general, saw no advantage to be 
gained from plunging the country into another 
war. This does not mean that the Jews of Sep- 
phoris and its neighborhood had abandoned all 
hope in the promises of divine favor, but only 
that they disagreed with many of their kinsmen 
elsewhere in Galilee on the correct method for 
securing the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. 
III 

The complex elements in Jesus’ social en- 
vironment no longer existed in a mere fluid state. 
On the contrary, an extensive degree of crystal- 
lization had set in. Definite groups had formed 
themselves around focal points of special inter- 
est, a situation that increased the difficulties at- 
tending any new attempt at the solution of a 
current vital issue such as the way to secure 
God’s deliverance for his chosen people. 

Even before the Maccabean revolution there 
had been among the Jews of Palestine a definite 
disposition on the part of a certain group of 
leading men to court the favor of their Syrian 
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overlords. After the Maccabean revolt had suc- 
ceeded, and John Hyrcanus had made himself 
both king and high priest, there gathered about 
him individuals of the aristocratic and priestly 
class who favored John’s policy of negotiation 
with foreign governments, particularly with that 
of the Romans. Many Jews sympathized with 
John’s disposition to build up a kingdom in Pal- 
estine marked by worldly prosperity and display 
essentially gentile in character. These support- 
ers of the king were the ancestors of the Sad- 
ducees. 

By the beginning of the present era the Sad- 
ducees had come to be a well-recognized class in 
society. Josephus says that they were particu- 
larly influential among the rich, but had practi- 
cally no following among the populace. They de- 
voted themselves especially to political affairs 
and were always strongly in favor of friendly re- 
lations with foreigners. They were not overly 
meticulous in religious observances, especially 
when it came to supplementing the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures with that body of oral interpre- 
tation produced by later generations of religious 
teachers. According to the Sadducees, the hope 
of the Jewish people lay in making the most of 
the present opportunity for obtaining favors 
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from threatening foreign powers. Owing to their 
relatively scanty numbers as compared with the 
total population, and their lack of a constructive 
policy for securing release from Rome, the Sad- 
ducees were fast losing their prestige in the Jew- 
ish society of the time of Jesus. 

The success of the Maccabean revolution had 
been due in large measure to the loyal support of 
that part of the Jewish people who were ready to 
die rather than abandon their ancestral religion. 
These pious enthusiasts participated in politics 
primarily for the purpose of insuring religious 
freedom. When the Maccabean princes had at- 
tained a position of independence and the Jewish 
religion was no longer threatened by foreign foes, 
these supporters of the revolution quickly lost 
interest in national affairs, except as they might 
take offense at the worldly character of the Jew- 
ish government. These religious purists are the 
ancestors of the party known in the time of Jesus 
as “‘Pharisees.” 

During the successful reign of John Hyrca- 
nus, the Pharisees, as a group in society, appear 
clearly differentiated from the Sadducees. The 
latter are supporters of the policy of interna- 
tionalism in politics and the maintenance of a 


typical royal court by the king of the Jews. 
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They are the priests and aristocrats upon whom 
the king depends for assistance in the adminis- 
tration of his government. On the other hand 
the Pharisees, although appreciative of the 
king’s success in re-establishing the political pres- 
tige of the Jews, are offended by the fact that he 
has assumed also the high priesthood and has 
admitted within Judaism worldly features which 
to them become increasingly offensive. They 
stress rigidity in the observance of religious rites, 
and would have royalty understand that its pri- 
mary function is to protect the integrity of the 
national faith. 

Henceforth the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
according to the Jewish historian Josephus, con- 
stituted the two principal parties in Judaism. In 
contrast with the Sadducees, who are said to 
have been strikingly lacking in the consciousness 
of a group spirit and who often were as conten- 
tious with one another as they were with out- 
siders, the Pharisees felt keenly a sense of united 
purpose and regarded themselves as guardians 
of the common good. Their influence with the 
populace was powerful and far-reaching. They 
were zealous students of the scriptures, and 
taught the people to observe not only the in- 
junctions of the written Law, but also the inter- 
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pretations that had been worked out in the oral 
tradition of the scribes. Among the contempo- 
raries of Jesus, the Pharisees were the largest and 
most influential single group in the social struc- 
ture. 

The well-being of the Jewish people was the 
Pharisees’ primary concern, and complete devo- 
tion to God was their fundamental religious 
ideal. While placing great reliance upon God to 
insure the future good of the Jewish race, they 
also stressed the importance of human action. 
When the sanctity of their religion was threat- 
ened by a foreign ruler, no one was more ready 
to take up the sword in defense of the faith. But 
the hope of Judaism, as interpreted by the Phar- 
isees, was fixed on God. The disillusionment 
that had followed the war of liberation in the 
time of the Maccabees seems to have restrained 
the Pharisees of later times from placing great 
confidence in worldly princes. Their character- 
istic emphasis was the cultivation of righteous- 
ness by means of a rigid observance of God’s will 
as revealed to them in their sacred scriptures. 
To fulfil this divine requirement was man’s dis- 
tinctive task. To elevate the chosen people to 
their rightful position of supremacy among the 
nations was distinctively God’s affair. The 
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Pharisees were from the start essentially a reli- 
gious rather than a political group. As an asso- 
ciation of purists, they stood in sharp contrast to 
the “people of the land” (“dmme ha- aretz), who 
made up the rank and file of the population: 

The desire to live pleasing to God sometimes 
inspired attempts to discover new ways to culti- 
vate righteousness. Certain groups came to rep- 
resent one or another specific type of procedure 
for winning the divine favor. One of these re- 
forming movements within ancient Judaism is 
now called, for lack of a better name, the “Zadok- 
ite sect.” Its representatives were offended by 
the impurity of the Sadducean priesthood and 
were dissatisfied with the religious leadership 
furnished by the Pharisees. The Zadokites there- 
fore formulated a program of their own in the 
interests of a more specialized righteousness. 
From their point of view they were the true 
Israel, performing the divine will more perfectly 
than did their neighbors, and thus were in a po- 
sition to claim that they were especially pleasing 
to God. 

Before Jesus began preaching, the Zadokites 
had already crystallized into a well-defined so- 
cial unit, independently organized to carry on a 
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distinctive propaganda. Between its representa- 
tives and the Pharisees the hostility was bitter, 
if not indeed violent. Both groups were devoted 
to the Law of Moses, but the Zadokites gave it 
their own interpretation and maintained that 
the present unhappy condition of the Jews was a 
consequence of failure to keep the Law. Since 
customary ways of doing God’s will had proved 
abortive, hope lay only in the new program pro- 
posed by the Zadokites. They condemned the 
sins of the people whom they summoned to re- 
pentance. Membership in their order, the adop- 
tion of their stricter way of living, and the main- 
tenance of their cause were thought to offer the 
only prospect of relief for the Jews. This new re- 
form movement had entered into a special cove- 
nant with God, against that day when in his 
wrath he would destroy the wicked and estab- 
lish a victorious kingdom for the righteous. 

The Essenes constituted another element in 
Jewish society bent upon attaining a unique de- 
gree of righteousness. Their movement too had 
become definitely institutionalized before Jesus 
undertook his work. Their community life was 
under the management of one of their members 
appointed by the group. They held all their 


worldly possessions in common; they rejected 
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marriage but took the children of others to rear; 
and as far as possible they formed their commu- 
nities outside the cities, whose moral atmosphere 
seemed to them to be particularly bad. They 
adopted various ascetic practices such as fasting, 
frequent bathing, and rigid self-discipline. Those 
who joined the society solemnly pledged them- 
selves to a life of piety toward God. Next to 
God, the lawgiver Moses was revered, and to 
blaspheme his name made one liable to capital 
punishment. 

Communities of the Essenes were numerous 
and widely distributed among the Jews in the 
first century A.D. They cultivated the spirit of fel- 
lowship in a high degree. Each community pro- 
vided food and clothing for any member of the 
sect, even though he were a complete stranger 
on appearing in their midst. They possessed also 
a keen sense of loyalty to the Jewish religion, 
of which they doubtless regarded themselves 
the truest representatives. They steadfastly en- 
dured torture or death rather than violate the 
injunctions of their sacred Law. They were dis- 
tinctly pacifists in their attitude toward govern- 
ment, belicving that God overruled all things 
for his own purposes. Yet when on a journey 
they carrizd weapons to protect themselves 
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from the attack of thieves. But apparently 
their hope for a new order lay in keeping their 
own particular program for the attainment of 
individual and community righteousness. 

The passion for political independence, 
which was ultimately to express itself in an or- 
ganized revolt against Rome, had not yet in Je- 
sus’ day become the distinctive interest of an es- 
tablished group with the same clear marks of 
differentiation that characterized Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Zadokites, or Essenes. But all through 
the period of Jesus’ life the atmosphere of Pales- 
tine was surcharged with the spirit of revolution. 
Occasionally this restlessness found leaders 
whose premature efforts to force the issue were 
attended with failure, but these adventurers 
were the forerunners of the movement later to 
crystallize in the strong revolutionary party 
called “Zealots.” 

The death of Herod the Great had been the 
signal for numerous uprisings in different parts 
of the country. In Jerusalem at Pentecost the 
revolt assumed threatening proportions, while 
agitators were active at many other points in Ju- 
dea. In and about Jericho the revolutionists 
were led by one named “Simon,” who had in his 
band of followers many persons from Perea. In 
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Galilee a certain Judas captured the military 
equipment stored at Sepphoris and made it the 
center of a threatening revolt. Adventurers 
were active all over the country, but as yet no 
well-organized party had emerged and the move- 
ment lacked official leadership. It was, however, 
a very definite expression of Jewish longing for 
the recovery of the country’s ancient liberty. 
When the Romans finally restored order and 
punished only those who were believed to be the 
most guilty authors of the disturbance, they 
found two thousand persons to be crucified. Al- 
though there was as yet no formal revolutionary 
party, it is clearly apparent that there was a 
very strong revolutionary disposition. 

A decade later the spirit of national discon- 
tent came more definitely to a head under the 
leadership of the same Judas who had raised the 
previous revolt at Sepphoris. Closely associated 
with him was a Pharisee named “Saddokos.” 
The taking of a census by the Romans provided 
the opportunity so readily embraced by Judas 
and Saddokos. The high priest in Judea, with 
his Sadducean inclinations, had persuaded the 
people to submit peaceably to the census as a 
basis for taxation. This gave Judas and his fol- 
lowers a new slogan. They called the taxation a 
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species of slavery and exhorted the people to 
show their loyalty to God by readiness to take 
up the sword and fight for liberty. On no other 
condition, they alleged, could God be expected 
to render them any assistance. They were one 
with the Pharisees in their zeal for the Jews’ re- 
ligion but in advocating revolution they went 
quite beyond the characteristic Pharisean re- 
serve. They set the ideal of political freedom in 
the foreground of attention and made it their 
motto that God only should be their ruler and 
lord. 

The agitation for national freedom appealed 
particularly to the younger element in the popu- 
lation and rapidly gained strength. It now be- 
came the definite concern of a specific group. As 
yet perhaps it bore no distinctive name, and 
many who were interested in its success may at 
first have classified themselves definitely in 
some other existing sect, particularly in that of 
the Pharisees. But the new party grew so rapid- 
ly that within sixty years it was able to dominate 
all other interests and precipitate a well-planned 
revolution against Rome. In the meantime the 
descendants of Judas remained prominent in its 
leadership. Two of his sons were crucified by the 
Romans shortly before the year 50 a.D., another 
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son became a martyr to the cause a decade later, 
and still another of his descendants, Eleazar, 
was an outstanding leader in the final re- 
volt. 

The failure of any single party to unify pub- 
lic sentiment around its own distinctive pro- 
gram left room for the proposal of new schemes 
by which the will of God could be done more per- 
fectly. A Bannus might with complete propriety 
retire to the desert to cultivate the ascetic life in- 
dependently of the Essenes and receive such per- 
sons as resorted to him to discipline themselves 
in his special way of living. Also a John the 
Baptist was quite in line with the temper of his 
environment when he summoned his contempo- 
raries to a baptism of repentance in preparation 
for an early advent of a new order. And Jesus 
was not at all out of harmony with the spirit of 
his age when he launched a new propaganda on 
behalf of righteousness and assembled adherents 
to his cause. But with the multiplication of rec- | 
ognized parties, the pathway of the individual 
reformer became constantly more difficult and 
hazardous. To ally oneself with an existing 
group necessitated the suppression of such per- 
sonal inclinations as might run counter to the 
disposition of the majority, while to inaugurate 
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an independent movement might mean early dis- 
aster and ultimate oblivion. Well-established ri- 
val movements were bidding for popular favor, 
and an ever enlarging number of interests had be- 
come stereotyped and labeled as the possession of 
definite parties whose proprietary rights must 
not be infringed upon by an outsider. 


IV 


The existence of clearly drawn party lines 
within the social fabric is not always the most 
serious barrier to the work of a reformer. Fre- 
quently he must cope with established institu- 
tions sanctified by long usage and popularly re- 
garded as a sacred machinery whose undisturbed 
operations are thought indispensable to the 
well-being of mankind. By the beginning of the 
present era Judaism was equipped with elaborate 
institutions that were older and more deeply 
rooted in the social structure than even the most 
ancient of the party movements. They provided 
an intricate mechanism for insuring proper con- 
duct in all the varied relationships of life. Indi- 
viduals might differ in their interests and opin- 
ions without seriously disturbing public welfare 
so long as the ancient institutions were kept in 
orderly operation. They were the real safeguards 
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against disaster and the guaranties of ultimate 
prosperity. 

Until its final destruction in the year 70 A.D. 
the temple at Jerusalem was, for the Jews, 
uniquely the symbol and surety of God’s pres- 
ence. Although the magnificent structure reared 
by Solomon had been destroyed by the Babylo- 
nians, the returned captives had loyally struggled 
to rebuild a suitable successor. But it was Herod 
the Great who effected its reconstruction in real- 
ly worthy fashion. In the time of Jesus this sanc- 
tuary was one of the most splendid religious edi- 
fices in the ancient world. It occupied a con- 
spicuous position on the eastern hill of the city 

of Jerusalem, within a rectangular area sur- 
rounded on all sides by strong and high 
walls. 

Various degrees of sanctity attached to dif- 
ferent parts of this inclosure. While the outer 
court was accessible to both Jews and foreigners, 
where cattle dealers and money changers could 
be found particularly at the feast season, 
the inner court could be entered only by Jews. 
Nearer to the holy house, only male Jews could 
approach; and nearer still, only priests, except 
when a devout Israelite came to make his own 
offering. On higher ground rose the temple 
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building proper, which none save priests might 
enter. In the first chamber stood the altar of in- 
cense with the seven-branched candlestick and 
the table of shew bread. In the rear was the 
chamber called the “Holy of Holies,” which to 
every Jew was the most sacred spot on earth. 
Once it had contained the Ark of the Covenant, 
the symbol of God’s own presence. While the 
temple still stood, preserving its sanctity and 
magnificence, it remained not only an object of 
unique admiration but also a very tangible as- 
surance of the covenant between God and his 
people. 

Not every Jew could attend the daily wor- 
ship at the temple, but he remembered that its 
services were being maintained with fidelity at 
the morning and evening sacrifices. It meant 
much to him that the lamb was properly offered, 
that formal prayers were recited, that incense 
was burned, and that songs of praise and thanks- 
giving were rendered, all in accordance with in- 
structions delivered by God in the distant past. 
The presence of numerous officials added to the 
impressiveness of the scene. The high priest in 
his gorgeous apparel participated in the cere- 
monies on the most notable occasions, but at all 
times a full quota of lesser priests and Levites, 
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suitably robed, were on duty. In the time of Je- 
sus the office of high priest was still regarded 
with the greatest veneration, even though the 
Romans had arrogated to themselves the right of 
appointment. Notwithstanding the defilement 
to which the office had been subjected by the for- 
eign conqueror, it remained for the devout Is- 
raelite the highest and most sacred dignity in the 
Jewish religion. 

Closely connected with the temple was the 
assembly known as the “Great Sanhedrin of Je- 
rusalem.” It convened in the “Hall of Hewn 
Stone” which is said to have been situated on the 
south side of the temple area. While the Sanhe- 
drin might sit elsewhere, as is shown by its his- 
tory in later times when the temple was no longer 
accessible, in Jesus’ day the relation between the 
two institutions was intimate if not inseparable. 
This council of seventy elders, representing the 
quintessence of legal knowledge and experience, 
with its president, who might or might not be 
the high priest, was the supreme authority for 
the Jews in both civil and religious affairs. Be- 
yond its judgments, in conventional Jewish opin- 
ion, there was no proper appeal on issues of 
either Church or State. The Roman procurator 
and his tribunal might by sheer force exalt them- 
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selves above the Sanhedrin, but Jewish senti- 
ment saw in this only a display of arrogance and 
injustice. And when Pilate had assured himself 
that Jesus stood condemned by this supreme 
court of the Jews, he knew that technically at 
least he could not be accused of irregularity in 
rucifying a member of their race. The prestige 

f the Great Sanhedrin was everywhere recog- 
nized by Jews, who regarded its activities with 
confidence and reverence. 

The temple entered still more immediately 
into Jewish life through the observance of the 
three great yearly festivals, Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles. At these seasons everyone 
who could came to Jerusalem to participate in 
the ceremonies. Passover, celebrated in the 
spring, on the fifteenth of the month Nisan, was 
the principal feast and invariably brought to- 
gether large numbers to commemorate the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews from bondage in 
Egypt. The ceremonies were very carefully pre- 
scribed, and their proper execution was a matter 
of supreme moment. By this act the grateful 
Jew memorialized in the form of a sacred institu- 
tion a unique manifestation of God’s favor for 
his people in the hour of their dire distress; 
and the observance, scrupulously repeated 
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from year to year, inevitably took on the char- 
acter of a surety for present and future well- 
being. 

So elaborate an institution as the temple with 
its varied activities could not be maintained 
without a substantial income. This support was 
gladly and faithfully rendered. Every male 
twenty or more years of age, whether living in 
Palestine or in the Diaspora, paid a tax of half a 
shekel yearly into the temple treasury. Wood for 
the altar fire was supplied by the people, differ- 
ent families taking turns in discharging this obli- 
gation. There wasa levy upon agricultural prod- 
ucts which was usually paid in kind. About 
one-fiftieth of the yield of all wheat, barley, fig 
trees, olives, pomegranates, vines, honey, and 
other less important products was taken up to 
the temple and presented to the priests. These 
contributions were supplemented by still another 
known as the “tithe,” a gift of one-tenth of 
everything that grew. The fidelity with which 
these offerings were made by many of the people, 
even in the case of insignificant products like 
mint, anise, and cummin, is further evidence of 
the firm hold which the institution had taken 
upon the life of the Jews. In this respect it fur- 
nished them a highly prized opportunity to sur- 
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round themselves with the safeguard of proper 
conduct in their dealings with Deity. 

The architectural magnificence and elaborate 
adornments of the temple, its array of gorgeously 
robed officials, the pomp of its ceremonies, the 
regularity and perpetuity of its daily sacrifices, 
the glamor of its festival seasons, its great wealth 
derived from both prescribed and voluntary of- 
ferings by the people, its antiquity and divine 
authority as an institution, and its inseparable 
connection with the history of the nation’s strug- 
gle for freedom—all contributed to make the 
central sanctuary a source of perpetual gratifi- 
cation and satisfaction for every child of Abra- 
ham, whether he dwelt under its very shadow in 
Jerusalem or in some remote corner of the Medi- 
terranean world. While the temple still stood 
and its ceremonies were regularly celebrated, it 
continued to be an impressively concrete link in 
the connection between the Jew and his God. 
Should God again visit his people to effect for 
them a new deliverance, these sacred precincts 
would be the most appropriate spot on earth for 
the display of his favor. 

The needs of the local communities were 
served more immediately by the institution 
known as the synagogue. Even the smallest vil- 
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lages had at least one synagogue, and there were 
several in the larger places. Everywhere that Je- 
sus went in the course of his public activity, he 
would be met by the conditions and interests 
which the synagogue and its activities had awak- 
ened and maintained. It was here that the local 
council of elders met to discharge the civic duties 
that fell to their care. It, too, was the courthouse 
where criminals were tried and where punish- 
ment was administered—sometimes scourging, 
sometimes excommunication, and sometimes 
condemnation to death. It also served as a place 
for the instruction of children, especially in the 
earlier stages of their education before they en- 
tered the school proper. But its chief function 
was to provide religious edification and an op- 
portunity for public worship. Here the people 
met regularly on Sabbaths and festivals to pray 
and to hear the reading and exposition of scrip- 
ture. 

The synagogue services were comparatively 
simple and informal, yet the procedure was 
orderly and well regulated. Specified prayers 
were repeated, selections from scripture were 
read, and comments upon the scripture were 
made by any person present who might be 
thought worthy of a hearing. There was a pre- 
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siding official who cared for the building and had 
general charge of the service. He selected per- 
sons to read, to offer the prayers, and to address 
the assembly. He was assisted by an attendant 
whose task it was to carry the sacred writings 
from the box in which they were kept to the 
reader, and afterward to return them to their 
place. Still others took care of the collection and 
distribution of alms. This institution was very 
close to the life of the people, and any reformer 
who would follow the method pursued by Jesus, 
of visiting the synagogue and giving expression 
to his opinions as opportunity offered, could thus 
be sure of obtaining at least an initial hearing. 
But should his message prove displeasing, the 
synagogue authorities had ample means at their 
disposal for resisting his innovations. 

Of all the machinery that had been produced 
to control and direct Jewish life in a way pleas- 
ing to God, the sacred writings held the foremost 
place. Long before Christianity arose, the Jews 
had come to believe that certain portions of 
their literature had been given to their ancestors 
directly out of heaven. Greatest reverence was 
paid to the Law, which embraced the first five 
books in the Old Testament. Josephus expressed 
a long popular and generally accepted opinion 
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when he affirmed that Moses had obtained these 
laws by divine revelation and had left them in 
writing as he had learned them from God. Next 
in authority came the collection called ‘‘Proph- 
ets,” while slightly less sanctity attached to the 
remaining group, called “Writings.” These sa- 
cred books had been composed in the ancient 
Hebrew language, no longer understood by the 
people at large. But in the synagogue they were 
read in Hebrew and orally translated section by 
section into Aramaic, now the language of daily 
life. 

It was supremely important that the Law in 
particular, since it had been the very word of 
God given to Israel for guidance in all ages, 
should be properly taught to the people. Long 
before the time of Jesus a class of professional in- 
terpreters, commonly known as scribes, had at- 
tained wide recognition within Jewish society. 
They were mainly of the sect of the Pharisees, al- 
though there were also professional teachers 
among the Sadducees and the Zadokites. But it 
was the pious Pharisee who devoted himself 
most earnestly to the study and exposition of the 
Law. This work was carried on chiefly in con- 
nection with the synagogue, as occasion arose 
for expounding the lesson read from the Law and 
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the Prophets or for rendering decisions on civil 
and religious questions. 

Jesus was following the custom of the scribes 
when he chose the synagogue as a place in which 
to teach. But they also taught in the schools, 
and outstanding teachers were resorted to by 
young men preparing themselves to enter upon 
the profession of scribe. As the educators of the 
day, the scribes thus gave to Jewish society its 
particular cultural direction. Sometimes recog- 
nized teachers differed among themselves on spe- 
cific points of interpretation, as was the case 
with Hillel and Shammai, two famous Jewish 
teachers in the time of Jesus’ youth. But in its 
fundamentals Jewish education was a unit and 
was wholly scriptural. The sacred book was the 
basis of all instruction, whether in history, sci- 
ence, or religion. Sons of the more liberal fami- 
lies might supplement their Jewish training by 
study abroad, even at the university of Tarsus, 
Alexandria, or Athens, but they were not dis- 
posed to discover any new wisdom among the 
foreigners. Josephus, notwithstanding his favor- 
able attitude toward Roman culture, affirmed 
that all the wisdom of the ancients had been de- 
rived originally from Moses; and his more schol- 
arly predecessor Philo held the same opinion. 
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As time went on, the scribes produced a large 
body of instruction, passed down orally from 
generation to generation. Much attention was 
given to the formulation of detailed prescrip- 
tions for the regulation of conduct. Frequently 
the Law was not sufficiently specific to meet the 
more complicated problems of life in the Pales- 
tine of a later day. The Law required that the 
seventh day, for example, should be kept holy, 
but it did not specify exactly how far one might 
travel on the Sabbath or what things might be 
classed as works of necessity. It was the busi- 
ness of the diligent scribe, by careful study of 
scriptural texts and faithful rehearsal of the 
teaching of his predecessors, to find the answer to 
every practical ethical problem that might pre- 
sent itself to his own generation. For his devo- 
tion to this honorable task he was highly respect- 
ed by many of his contemporaries, and over 
wide areas of Jewish society his decisions were 
received with almost as much reverence as was 
accorded the Law itself. 

Notwithstanding the existence of these elab- 
orate and influential institutions among the 
Jews, there was one area of interest, the political, 
where they had as yet been unable to surround 
life with a satisfactory institutional protection. 
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This ideal still remained the fleeing goal of popu- 
lar desire. Surely God’s people were entitled ul- 
timately to citizenship in a genuine kingdom of 
God. But a would-be reformer, advocating a 
new line of conduct or a new phrasing of the fa- 
miliar longing, might find it exceedingly difficult 
to break through the thick crust of institution- 
alized procedure that had already formed over 
Jewish society. In their efforts to live pleasing 
to God, were not the people already amply sup- 
plied with authoritative guides? Possessing 
their temple, their synagogues, their scriptures, 
their priests and their scribes, what more did 
they need? And in the event of a desire for great- 
er specialization in righteousness, they might at- 
tach themselves to one or another of the estab- 
lished party movements, selecting its ideals as 
the object of their heightened loyalties. Even 
were a new teacher successful in finding a place 
for himself within this crowded area, he had 
still to reckon with the divergent demands of a 
society that now embraced in its complex per- 
sonnel a wide variety of tastes and interests. 

In this Jewish setting Jesus lived and worked. 
He was a Hebrew of the Hebrews and a Pales- 
tinian of the Palestinians. In so far as he refused 
to conform to current modes of thought and con- 
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duct, they supplied an inescapable environment 
and an immediate stimulus for his own course 
of action. The gravest problems to engage his 
attention were bequeathed to him by the people 
of this land in which he was born, and the hope 
of bringing his ideals to realization lay in a suc- 
cessful appeal to his contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE HOME LIFE OF JESUS 


ESUS was about thirty years of age, says one 
of his ancient biographers, when he left his 
carpentry to assume the responsibilities of a 
religious reformer. Half an average lifetime 

had passed before this momentous decision was 
reached. Infancy, childhood, youth, and mature 
manhood had all contributed their several quo- 
tas of experience to the making of the new 
preacher. Life under the parental roof had im- 
posed on him its inescapable heritages, both 
physical and cultural. Year after year, as he 
grew to maturity, intimate contact with kindred, 
playmates, teachers, and fellow-toilers in the 
workaday world had been exerting a continuous 
influence on his personal development. True, 
these peaceful years now stand in sharp contrast 
to the hectic months of later public activity that 
terminated in the crucifixion. But only when 
viewed from the vantage ground of the previous 
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decades spent in the home of his youth can the 
subsequent career of the martyr-prophet be 
seen in true perspective. 


I 


Unfortunately for modern curiosity, the first 
Christian preachers seem to have had no interest 
in recounting the story of Jesus’ home life. Paul 
does speak of his birth, but in quite doctrinaire 
fashion. It had been the moment when a pre- 
existent heavenly creature had voluntarily 
dropped down to the humble level of mankind by 
taking on mortal flesh born of a human parent, 
descended from David, and subject to the Jew- 
isha waa leaeeeR Gin Ue uh 36 - 3s) Philsae7.f): 
There are no other allusions in the Pauline let- 
ters to events connected with the childhood and 
youth of Jesus. Also in Mark and in John there 
is an almost absolute silence on this subject. 
Not until the work of John the Baptist was well 
under way does Jesus come upon the scene 
(Mark 1:9; John 1:29). Incidental references to 
the later astonishment felt by kindred and for- 
mer neighbors when they learned of his public 
activities may be meant to indicate that his pre- 
vious manner of life had been entirely conven- 
tional and provocative of no comment (Mark 3: 
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21, 31-34; 6:2-4; John 7:3-5). But all particu- 
lars are lacking. Similarly, in the so-called 
“Logia” tradition, surviving in Matthew and 
Luke, the narrative begins with an account of 
Jesus’ temptation, immediately following his 
baptism by John (Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-13). 

In the course of time, reverent disciples en- 
deavor to pierce the silence that previously had 
enveloped the earlier years of Jesus’ private life. 
The author of Matthew prefaces his book with a 
list of Jesus’ ancestors (1:1-17). He is shown to 
have been of the royal line descended from Abra- 
ham through David. Although this pedigree is 
called “the genealogy of Jesus Christ,” immedi- 
ately it proves to have been only that of Joseph, 
who was not in reality the father of Jesus. His 
mother had been “found with child of the Holy 
Spirit” before her marriage to Joseph (1:18-25). 

The Gospel of Luke also traces the ancestry 
of Joseph back to David and Abraham, and ulti- 
mately to God through Adam (3:23-38). Only 
remotely does the Lucan genealogy coincide with 
that in Matthew. Yet the two most important 
links, David and Abraham, are prominently dis- 
played in both tables. But in Luke, as in Mat- 
thew, the accrediting significance of this ances- 
tral evidence is quite vitiated by asserting that 
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Jesus was not actually, but was only “supposed” 
to be, the son of Joseph. Not because Joseph 
was descended from God through Adam, as de- 
lineated in the Lucan family tree, but because 
the child of Mary had been “begotten” by the 
Holy Spirit, was he called the “Son of God” 
(1:35). 

How did it happen that two of the evangel- 
ists, in accounts evidently independent of one 
another, were betrayed into the apparent incon- 
sistency of defending the Davidic descent of Je- 
sus, by reference to Joseph’s ancestors, and the 
divine descent, by denying parenthood to Jo- 
seph? The social environment that conditioned 
the gospel-making process readily explains the 
dilemma. The Christian preachers were pri- 
marily concerned with the problem of presenting 
Jesus in worthy fashion to prospective converts. 
Their crucial task was to awaken in their hearers 
a saving faith in the crucified and heaven-exalted 
Christ. Paul could state the conditions of Chris- 
tian salvation in a single sentence: “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him 
from the dead thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 
This “gospel” was, again in Paul’s phrase, “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
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believeth; to the Jew first and also to the Greek” 
(Rom. 1:16). 

An effective presentation of Jesus to the 
Jews called for one technique, while a successful 
appeal to Gentiles required a somewhat different 
procedure. At the outset, in their Palestinian 
environment, the first disciples stressed their be- 
lief in Jesus’ resurrection and elevation to the 
right hand of God in heaven, as confirmed by his 
appearance to them on different occasions. Paul, 
too, accepted this experience as proof of Jesus’ 
lordship and traced his missionary commission 
to this same heavenly source (I Cor. 15: 5-11; 
Gal. 1:11-16). Through his triumph over death, 
Jesus had entered upon a new official dignity. 
He was now the divinely appointed Jewish mes- 
sianic deliverer of the future who would descend 
from heaven with his conquering angelic host 
when the time should arrive for the “restoration 
of all things” (Acts 3:21). As Messiah, Jesus’ 
vindication still lay in the future. His earthly 
life had been only a prelude to the great drama 
upon which the curtain was soon to rise. 

The presence of strong Jewish influences in 
this type of early Christian thinking about Jesus 
is self-evident. But those Jews who themselves 
had not experienced visions of the risen Jesus 
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needed to be given additional reasons for belief 
in his messiahship. Outside the circle of those 
who had followed him previous to his death, Je- 
sus had reappeared to only a few persons. Con- 
spicuous among them were his own brother 
James and Saul of Tarsus. Others were depend- 
ent on second-hand testimony. To amass this 
evidence in a manner suitable to the require- 
ments of the new cause at successive periods in 
the course of its progress was the first duty of the 
Christian preacher. 

The task was undertaken with zeal and exe- 
cuted with skill by different individuals on vari- 
ous occasions. But all work in this field moved 
in the same general direction. Incidents and 
teachings from the life of the earthly Jesus were 
brought forward to demonstrate that he was 
worthy of the disciples’ confidence in his present 
and future official dignity. The passing of the 
years gradually dulled the vivid messianic ex- 
pectations of earlier times, but the prestige of Je- 
sus suffered no serious consequences. In the 
meantime evidences of his official saviorhood had 
been so successfully associated with one or an- 
other feature of his earthly career that any fur- 
ther display of his redemptive significance be- 
came unnecessary. 
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The rise of traditions about Jesus’ birth, as 
told in Matthew and Luke, can now be readily 
understood. They reflect two clearly distin- 
guishable efforts to officialize the earthly Jesus at 
the very beginning of his career. First, the at- 
tempt to discover his lineage belongs to a Jewish 
setting. Not merely evidence that pure Jewish 
blood flowed in Jesus’ veins, but also his descent 
from ancient worthies, particularly from David, 
was an important consideration when Jews were 
urged to recognize his messiahship. Many Jews 
believed membership in the Davidic house to be 
an essential qualification of the Messiah. Even 
though Jesus had not yet restored national su- 
premacy after the Davidic model, hopeful Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it worth while to indi- 
cate that he stood in direct line of descent from 
Israel’s two great national heroes, David and 
Abraham. At least two different attempts at 
this demonstration had been made before Mat- 
thew and Luke were composed. Each evangelist 
found a genealogy among the traditions at his 
disposal. But the same original incentive had 
prompted the construction of these two family 
trees. By this means Christian missionaries had 
hoped to convince Jews that Jesus by blood de- 
scent was entitled to rank as the Jewish Messiah. 
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It goes without saying that originally this 
line of argument rested on the assumption that 
Joseph was the actual father of Jesus. Other- 
wise the appeal to a Davidic-Abrahamic ances- 
try would have been utterly futile. Indeed, 
withirt a strictly Jewish setting the fatherhood of 
Joseph never could have been called in question, 
at least by any friend and admirer of Jesus. 
While God might intervene to make fruitful 
those who had normally passed the age for child- 
bearing, or might cherish unusual designs with 
reference to a particular child, for pure Jewish 
thinking direct parenthood on God’s part was in- 
conceivable. To be sure, he had given life to 
Adam and thus had become the father of all 
men. But his fatherhood rested in an act of 
creation, not in an act of procreation. 

Even Paul, influenced though he often was 
by his gentile environment, still remained par- 
tially true to Jewish scruples in depicting the 
genesis of Jesus as Son of God. The relation of 
the earthly Jesus to the divine father had not af- 
fected the physical constitution of the son. He 
had appeared “‘in the likeness of sinful flesh” 
(Rom. 8:3). Yet Paul conceded something to 
the Gentiles’ demand for the presence of actual 
deity in any savior on whom they were to place 
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their trust. The spirit that tabernacled in the 
human flesh of Jesus had, according to Paul, 
pre-existed in heaven. After passing through the 
shadow of its earthly humility, it had been “de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power. . . . by 
the resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:3 f.). 
When preaching the supreme lordship of Jesus 
among Greeks, Paul might have won a readier 
hearing had he been willing also to affirm that 
the earthly Jesus had come into being by a pro- 
creative act of deity—at the time a favorite 
means of accrediting the heroes of different pop- 
ular heathen cults. But Paul, while adopting the 
concept of a divine incarnation, never went so 
far as to admit divine generation for the physical 
body of the savior whose name he heralded 
among the nations. 

When the Gentiles were first invited to ac- 
cept Jesus as their savior, his qualifications for 
the rdle became to them a matter of keen inter- 
est. Characteristically Jewish arguments, such 
as his present position of messianic authority in 
heaven and the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy in the course of his earthly career, were 
not without weight. That he had been the in- 
carnation of a pre-existent being, as preached by 
Paul, and still more explicitly by the Johannine 
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evangelist, was also a congenial form of imagery 
for depicting his worth. But those Christian in- 
terpreters who first informed Gentiles that Jesus 
was entitled to their esteem on the ground of his 
generation by the Holy Spirit rendered the 
expanding missionary enterprise a noteworthy 
service. 

The full value of this new feature in the 
Christian apologetic on behalf of Jesus may be 
missed by one who fails to appreciate the genu- 
ine religious significance that was now attached 
to the notion of divine parentage among the ad- 
herents of contemporary heathen cults. The 
amours of Greek gods recounted in the ancient 
myths and the Gentile’s thought of a supernatu- 
ral generation for the god of his favorite religion 
were often as wide apart in their practical and 
moral value for humanity as were the biblical 
story of sons of God cohabiting with the daugh- 
ters of men (Gen. 6:2) and the Christian account 
of Mary’s impregnation by the Holy Spirit. The 
devotees saw in the divine increment of a sa- 
vior’s being an evidence of competency that 
would have been quite beyond his reach had he 
stood upon the common human level of natural 
generation. And even Gentiles of culture, 
though unable to take seriously the more naive 
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imagery of popular fancy, still thought God 
operating indirectly as a spirit might beget chil- 
dren of mortal mothers.” 

The authors of Matthew and Luke took a 
long stride forward in the direction of making 
Jesus more completely at home in a gentile en- 
vironment when they eliminated the literal fa- 
therhood of Joseph and ascribed the generation 
of Jesus directly to the Holy Spirit. Jesus could 
now be given the full credentials of a divine de- 
scent superior to that of all other claimants to 
the reverence of men in proportion as the Chris- 
tians’ god transcended all heathen deities. The 
satisfaction that Greeks derived from this type 
of appeal is indicated by the early and wide- 
spread persistence of the notion among gentile 
Christians. How tenaciously they held to belief 
in the dogma known as the “Virgin Birth,” 
though it might more properly be termed “Su- 
pernatural Generation”! And how soon and per- 
sistently Christians of Semitic strain, or any 
others who hesitated to adopt this imagery, 
were consigned to the outer darkness of heretical 
oblivion by their zealous brethren! A savior of 
Gentiles had to be of more than mortal frame. 


t Plutarch Numa 4: yuvackl pep obk adbvarov mvedua mAnoiacat 
Geo kal Twas évrexeiy apxas yeverews. 
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Our two evangelists may not have been the 
first Christians to evaluate the significance of 
Jesus in the coinage of supernatural generation, 
just as they certainly were not the first to frame 
for him an Abrahamic-Davidic pedigree. Indeed, 
the Old Testament style of the first two chapters 
in Luke—their peculiarities are apparent even 
in an English rendering—strongly favors the 
assumption that here this evangelist is drawing 
upon a block of earlier tradition. Whoever it was 
that first framed the new interpretation, he had 
no thought of abandoning the Jewish heritages 
of Christendom. A full scriptural authorization 
was summoned in support of this, as well as of 
the earlier effort to officialize the historical Jesus. 
Both accounts, although the evangelists are 
clearly independent of one another, deliberately 
aim to preserve the apologetic value attaching 
to the older notion of Jesus’ right to the throne 
of David. 

Taken literally, of course, the genealogies 
lose all meaning if fatherhood is denied to Jo- 
seph. But earlier tradition had unequivocally 
declared Jesus to be physically descended from 
David, and had rested his title to messiahship on 
this affirmation. The new interpretation gives 
him the additional advantage of divine parent- 
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age, yet without wishing to sacrifice his title to 
David’s kingdom. The psychology of apologetic 
takes its usual course. Along with new features, 
it preserves the old, regardless of logical con- 
sistency. The momentum of past tradition is 
not to be sacrificed; the old “truth” has merely 
to be stated in new words. Jesus can still be 
called David’s son, if not literally at least figura- 
tively, because Joseph was popularly known as 
the father of Jesus. Formally, though not really, 
Jesus was a member of the Davidic family and 
so was entitled to claim its inheritance. Thus 
the new teaching about his supernatural genera- 
tion is not allowed to annul his right to the Da- 
vidic throne. 
II 

The place of Jesus’ birth was another theme 
apparently of slight interest to the earliest 
Christians. According to common gospel testi- 
mony the family lived at Nazareth in Galilee 
(Matt. 13:54; Mark 6:1; Luke 4:16; John 1: 
45 f.; 7:41 f.). The fact that this village was 
never mentioned in the Old Testament and 
played no réle in messianic prophecy naturally 
occasioned no trouble for the first Christian 
preachers who looked mainly to the future for 
manifestations of Jesus’ messianic prerogatives. 
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But when Matthew and Luke were written, con- 
ditions had changed. The past career of Jesus 
was now being rehearsed especially for evidence 
in support of belief in his messiahship, and the 
Old Testament was being searched so diligently 
for predictions about him that it had now be- 
come virtually a source-document for the story 
of his life on earth. 

With these new tools in hand it was possible 
to relieve Jesus of any stigma attaching to the 
assumption that the insignificant village of Naz- 
areth had been his birthplace. Christian mis- 
sionaries had demonstrated by genealogy his 
royal descent and confidently proclaimed him to 
be the prophesied savior descended from David. 
They implicitly believed that the crucified Jesus 
of Nazareth had met all the requirements of God 
with reference to the promised messianic deliver- 
er of Israel. Where ought this royal child to have 
been born? The place of his nativity should 
have been “the city of David,” in “Bethlehem of 
Judea.” 

The authors of Matthew and Luke are the 
first evangelists to report the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem, but they preserve this tradition in 
two quite different versions (Matt. 2:1-6; Luke 
2:1-20). Undoubtedly it arose in a Jewish en- 
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vironment and was of a piece with the interest in 
Jesus’ family tree. But in the present records 
the story has been freely adapted to the tastes of 
gentile converts. The place of the birth is itself 
no longer the item of supreme importance. It 
serves now as a focus about which to assemble 
numerous decorative features, like the visit of 
the Magi, the flight to Egypt, the slaughter of 
the innocents, and the adoration of the shep- 
herds. The legendary motif dominating these 
stories, while not entirely out of place among 
Jews, was nevertheless very pleasing to Gentiles. 

Bethlehem was the ideal place for Jesus to 
have been born. Yet the current tradition of his 
residence in Nazareth was too firmly fixed to be 
set aside. It is retained even in Matthew and 
Luke. According to Luke, Nazareth had been 
the abode of Joseph and Mary before their visit 
to Bethlehem (1:26 f.; 2:4), and they returned 
to their Galilean home immediately after the 
presentation in the Temple (2:39). Since this 
ceremony had taken place “when the days of 
their purification according to the law of Moses 
were fulfilled” (2:22), forty days after the birth 
(Lev. 12:1-4), they will have been away from 
their home in Nazareth at the most perhaps two 
months. | 
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In Matthew the troublesome Nazareth is dis- 
posed of in slightly different fashion. It is not 
mentioned as the previous abode of Joseph and 
Mary, nor do they take up residence there until 
Jesus is at least two years of age. From Bethle- 
hem they journey to Egypt, where they dwell 
during the two remaining years of Herod’s reign. 
Even then they would have returned to Judea 
had they not been warned by an angel to avoid 
these regions, now under the control of Herod’s 
son Archelaus. Their wanderings come to an end 
at Nazareth. Although it is an inconspicuous 
place, the evangelist finds what seems to him 
good scriptural justification for assuming that 
the Messiah should come from this obscure Gali- 
lean village (2:23). 

Shall we, then, picture Jesus passing his 
youth and early manhood in Nazareth? Of late 
years some scholars of repute—and some others 
—have contended that Nazareth is only a fic- 
titious name invented to account for the fact 
that Jesus had first been known as “the Naza- 
rene.” The epithet originally had a class or a 
cult meaning, so the argument runs, but early 
Christian tradition converted it into a local des- 
ignation and accordingly invented the town of 
Nazareth. The fact that it does not appear in 
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the Old Testament or in any other pre-Christian 
Jewish writings, not even in Josephus, seems at 
first sight to lend an air of verisimilitude to this 
hypothesis. In the event of its truth, nothing 
could be said with respect to the particular sec- 
tion of Palestine in which Jesus had spent his 
early life. 

On the other hand, the references to Naza- 
reth in the earliest of the gospel records are of so 
incidental and unstudied a character that they 
prompt not the faintest suspicion of the presence 
of an apologetic motive in the narrative. More- 
over, the failure of the name in contemporary 
Jewish literature is of relatively slight signifi- 
cance. There is no Jewish work of this period 
that can be called in any sense a geography of 
Palestine. No writer professed to mention all 
towns and villages in the Holy Land at the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era. Incidentally, one 
or another author specified certain places that 
were of immediate interest to him, but no one at- 
tempted a complete topographical catalogue. 
Josephus gives fullest particulars, but even he is 
often content to refer to the larger places and to 
pass by their neighboring villages, mentioning 
merely the fact of their existence but not citing 
them by name. 
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The very insignificance of Nazareth, and the 
absence of any pragmatic motive for making it 
the home of Jesus, sufficiently attest the histori- 
cal accuracy of this feature in the gospels. Of 
quite a different sort are the references to Beth- 
lehem. They are inspired by the exigencies of 
the growing missionary enterprise. Just as Da- 
vidic descent needed to be proved by a genea- 
logical tree in order to furnish Jesus with new 
messianic credentials, so too the place of his 
birth needed to be the royal city. But doubtful 
as may be the tradition about Bethlehem, there 
is no occasion to question that Nazareth had 
always been the family residence. The condi- 
tions of life enveloping a Jewish youth in this 
Galilean village provide the specific environ- 
ment within which to visualize the real home 
life of Jesus. 

II] 

The experiences of. Jesus in Nazareth will 
have been conditioned more definitely by the 
date of his birth. During this general period of 
Jewish history momentous happenings were in 
progress. The death of Herod the Great in 4 
s.c. had shaken Palestinian society almost to its 
foundations, and the subsequent restoration of 
order under the administration of Herod’s sons 
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had been only partially effective. In the vicinity 
of Nazareth, particularly at Sepphoris, events of 
unusual importance had transpired. It would be 
particularly helpful for an understanding of the 
influences that may have shaped the life of Jesus 
in his formative years to be able to fix the time 
of his birth. 

Again one observes the utter absence of in- 
terest on the part of early Christian preachers in 
the chronology of Jesus’ life. They were far 
more concerned to determine the moment of his 
return from heaven to inaugurate a new régime 
that would mean the end of the present evil 
world. They said little about times and seasons 
that had already passed. They failed to record 
the date of Jesus’ birth, the exact length of his 
public ministry, and even the year of his cruci- 
fixion. If only they had possessed more of the 
feeling for dates shown by their Jewish contem- 
porary Josephus, the different evangelists would 
undoubtedly have provided a much larger body 
of materials suitable for the manufacture of 
chronological tables. Only among the latest of 
them does this interest begin to emerge. 

Such chronological data as now stand in the 
gospels sometimes raise as many problems as 
they solve. Particularly is this true with refer- 
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ence to the time of Jesus’ birth. According to 
Matthew, the event fell at least two years before 
the death of Herod the Great (2:16), which we 
know from other sources to have occurred in the 
year 4 B.c. Jesus would then have been not less 
than six years old at the beginning of the present 
era, and twelve or thirteen when Judas of Galilee 
raised his revolution following the deposition of 
Archelaus in Judea. When Pontius Pilate be- 
came procurator in the year 26 a.D., Jesus would 
have been fully thirty-two years of age; and by 
the time of his crucifixion he would have passed 
at least his thirty-fifth birthday. 

Pilate held office until the year 36, and in the 
meantime, at a Passover season, Jesus had been 
crucified. Passover always fell on the fifteenth 
of the Jewish month Nisan. Christian tradition 
uniformly places the crucifixion on a Friday, but 
varies as to the day of the month. According to 
John it had occurred on the fourteenth of Nisan, 
that is, the day before Passover (19: 14-16, 31, 42; 
cf. Luke 22:15 f.), but other evangelists place it 
on the fifteenth (Mark 14:12-17; Matt. 26:17- 
20; Luke 22:7-14). In which year during the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate would Nisan 14 
fall on a Friday? The most probable calendar 
reckoning gives 29 A.D. Or, if the execution took 
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place on Nisan 15, the year will have been 30 
A.D. These are the most certain dates available 
for any event of Jesus’ career. And if the Mat- 
thean tradition regarding the time of his birth is 
correct, he will have been between thirty-five 
and forty years of age when crucified. 

The Gospel of Luke fixes a different date for 
the birth of Jesus. This evangelist observes that 
Jesus was “about thirty years of age” (3:1, 23) 
when he entered upon his public ministry. Also 
John the Baptist is said to have begun preaching 
“in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar,” which we know from Roman histery to 
have been the year 28 or 29 of our present era. 
Soon afterward Jesus himself began public work. 
Thus he was about thirty years old in the year 30 
A.D., which would mean that he had not been 
born until four years after the death of Herod the 
Great. Of course the author of Luke does not re- 
port the visit of the Wise Men from the East and 
Herod’s attempt to slay the son of Mary by 
ordering an indiscriminate assassination of male 
children under two years of age. This distinc- 
tively Matthean tradition probably was un- 
known to the writer of Luke. His Jesus was 
some six years younger than the Jesus of Mat- 
thew. 
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In still another Lucan context the birth of Je- 
sus is again linked with contemporary history to 
explain why it was necessary for his parents to 
leave their home in Nazareth and journey to 
Bethlehem (2:1~-7). They had gone up to the 
ancestral city to be enrolled in accordance with 
recent orders issued by the Roman government. 
Augustus was the reigning emperor, and Quiri- 
nius was the governor of Syria. This imperial de- 
cree is said to have called for a census of the 
whole Roman world, Palestine included. In his 
second treatise, the Book of Acts, this same au- 
thor remarks that Judas of Galilee had raised a 
revolution “in the days of the enrolment” (5: 
37). Evidently the same census is referred to in 
both contexts. 

From contemporary Jewish history it is a 
simple matter to date the Roman census taken 
while Quirinius was governor of Syria, and re- 
sulting in the Jewish outbreak led by Judas of 
Galilee. This uprising had been the direct out- 
come of the change of government in Palestine 
when Samaria and Judea were taken away from 
Archelaus and placed under a Roman procura- 
tor. Although Herod Antipas was still left in 
control of Galilee and Perea, his territory also 
was included in the census. This deposition of 
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Archelaus, and the succeeding events, cannot 
have occurred before the year 6 a.p. If not born 
until the time of the enrolment, in the “fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius,” Jesus would have 
been not more than twenty-three years old, in- 
stead of ‘“‘about thirty” as Lucan tradition else- 
where affirms (3:1). 

In order to obviate the difficulty, some inter- 
preters have attempted to discover an earlier 
Roman census that would better harmonize the 
variant data in Luke. But any such effort flies 
in the face of facts too well known from contem- 
porary Roman and Jewish history. We must al- 
low that our evangelist was content to find a 
plausible motive for taking Jesus’ parents from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, without raising prob- 
lems of critical research in the field of chronol- 
ogy. He was not writing a statistical chronicle, he 
was narrating a religious legend. Not only is his 
chronology at fault, but his assumption that it 
was necessary for Jews to travel to the residence 
of their ancestors for the enrolment is also un- 
warranted. In justice to the evangelist it should 
be remarked that he was dealing with events 
that had transpired nearly a century ago in a 
land and among a people of whom he had no 
first-hand knowledge. 
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The Fourth Gospel permits the supposition 
of still another date for the birth of Jesus. In 
John 2:20 an incident at the beginning of his 
public activity is placed in the forty-sixth year 
of the reconstruction work on the temple, which 
we learn from Josephus had been begun by Herod 
in 20-Ig B.c. Hence it was now 27 4.D. It is also 
the Fourth Gospel that places the death of Jesus 
on the fourteenth of the month Nisan, from which 
we derive 29 A.D. as the date of the crucifixion. 
And since in John three Passover seasons are 
mentioned during the course of Jesus’ ministry, 
one may quite properly infer that Jesus was al- 
ready engaged in public work in the year 27 4.p. 
How old was heat this time? To this question no 
exact answer is given. But on a certain occasion 
the Jews are made to say of Jesus, “You are not 
yet fifty years old” (8:57). Had he been only in 
the thirties would not his questioners have said 
“not yet forty,” granting of course that in any 
case they were speaking in round numbers? Ap- 
parently Jesus is assumed by the fourth evangel- 
ist to have been between forty and fifty years of 
age during the period of his public ministry. 
Since the date of his death in 29 a.D. is so defi- 
nitely determinable by statements in this gospel, 
the time of his birth would have to be pushed 
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back perhaps to the year 15 B.c. There is, really, 
no intrinsic reason why this should not have been 
the fact. The Johannine date is as adequately— 
and as inadequately—substantiated as any one 
of the varying Synoptic dates. 

No absolutely certain dating of Jesus’ birth 
is possible. The earliest documents made no ref- 
erence to the subject. Christians writing in the 
last quarter of the first century. were themselves 
imperfectly informed. Even within a single 
book, like the Gospel of Luke, conflicting data 
were recorded. But in spite of Luke’s refer- 
ence to the census of Quirinius in 6 A.D., it is once 
implied that this evangelist also knew a tradi 
tion which placed these events “‘in the days of 
Herod, king of Judea” (1:9). All that one may 
infer with any degree of probability is that Jesus 
grew to manhood in the Galilean village of Naz- 
areth during that significant period in Jewish 
history which followed upon the death of Herod 
the Great in 4 B.c. 

IV 

The manner of Jesus’ life during the silent 
years spent in his home at Nazareth has often 
tempted flights of fancy. Lack of information in 
the older records left this period an open field for 
speculation. The motives prompting these leg- 
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endary growths have already been illustrated by 
the infancy stories of Matthew and Luke. Writ- 
ers who attempted to fill in the previously un- 
recorded years sought thereby to adduce new 
proofs of Jesus’ official significance. They would 
establish his royal descent, his divine parentage, 
his supernatural equipment, and his fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecies that were thought to 
demonstrate God’s choice of him to be the savior 
of mankind. 

At first, narrators are content to describe the 
circumstances of Jesus’ birth. In Matthew, after 
the parents reach Nazareth complete silence set- 
tles down upon his career until he appears 
among the people seeking baptism at the hands 
of John. The Lucan narrative is _ slightly more 
detailed. Things happen to Jesus that presuma- 
bly would have occurred in the normal career of 
any other Jewish child of devout parents. He is 
circumcised on the eighth day, the appropriate 
offering for the purification of the mother is 
made on the fortieth day, and he goes up to Pass- 
over at Jerusalem when twelve years old. But 
these items of information are cited not prima- 
rily for the purpose of giving readers a set of 
unadorned vital statistics. Rather, the events 
recorded provide the evangelist an apologetic 
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opportunity. With each incident as a text, he 
| would tell his readers how they should appraise 
‘the person of Jesus. Circumcision is mentioned 


' in order to remind us that an angel had given the 
child his name. Among Jews of Palestine, Josh- 


ua—spelled “Jesus” in Greek—was an exceed- 
ingly common designation. It was as if one were 
to be called “Karl”? among Germans, “Louis” 
among Frenchmen, or “George” in England. 
The historic fact that the new savior preached 
by Christians had been known by an ordinary 
Jewish name was too well established to be de- 
nied, but, happily for the evangelist, its com- 
monplace character could be redeemed by angel- 
ic mediation. The child should be christened 
“Joshua” because heaven had so ordained (1:31; 
Piao WLS I NEN oe 10% I) 

Similarly, the visit to the temple on the for- 
tieth day serves to introduce the aged Simeon 
and Anna the prophetess, who hail Jesus as 
Israel’s promised deliverer (Luke 2:25-38). The 
second visit, when Jesus is twelve years of age, 
would itself call for no exceptional comment. 
But the evangelist finds in it an opportunity to 
note that on this occasion Jesus had displayed a 
wisdom that astonished even the most learned 
teachers in Israel (Luke 2:41-0). 
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The process of filling in the story of Jesus’ 
early years with incidents primarily to demon- 
strate his equipment for later work went on un- 
abated in subsequent Christian literature. The 
canonical gospels of Matthew and Luke repre- 
sent only a beginning in this direction. Certain 
apocryphal books developed the theme at great 
length. As a boy in his play, among his compan- 
ions, and in his life at home Jesus showed him- 
self to be a veritable incarnation of divine power. 
He was superior to all the laws of nature, and 
his wisdom transcended all the knowledge of 
men.” 

This entire area of interest, from the earliest 
story in the canonical gospels down through the 
whole course of later literature, conceived of Je- 
sus’ childhood in strictly official and formal im- 
agery. No account was taken of the normal ca- 
reer of a growing boy. There was no thought of 
his acquiring education by the same process of 
drill and application to study that would have 
been necessary for his companions. The experi- 
ences of family life, the consciousness of respon- 
sibilities awakened by adolescence, the sense of 
obligation felt by the youth confronted with the 
duty of earning a livelihood, the reaction of the 


"See above, pp. 54 f. 
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individual to the stimuli of his social environ- 
ment, and the solution of personal problems in 
terms of one’s own emotions and aspirations, 
were no part of this story. 

To visualize the real home life of Jesus, one 
needs an imagery quite different from that ex- 
hibited in the usual Christian accounts. If his 
experiences prior to his public career are to be 
recovered with any degree of historical probabil- 
ity, our quest must begin with the characteristic 
activities of a Jewish youth at the time and in 
the land of Jesus’ nativity. Available data from 
contemporary Palestinian life are sufficient to 
give one a much more real picture of Jesus dur- 
ing his childhood and later youth than can be de- 
rived from the idealized portraits that are dis- 
played in the later Christian records. 

During the first three decades of the Chris- 
tian Era life in Nazareth was not essentially dif- 
ferent from life in Palestine at large. While still 
at home with other members of the family, Jesus 
would have been intimately bound up with the 
activities and interests characteristic of contem- 
porary Palestinian Judaism. He shared with 
others the thrilling memories of a revered past 
when God’s own people had been politically in- 
dependent. He was buffeted by the same waves 
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of emotion that tended to sweep other young 
men of the Jewish race into groups of revolu- 
tionaries. The established institutions of Juda- 
ism were operating in his native village, and the 
pious hopes of the suppressed nation were a pos- 
session of itsinhabitants. At the same time Jew- 
ish life was sufficiently fluid to permit the indi- 
vidual to cherish his own distinctive interests 
and to register his own reactions toward the is- 
sues of the hour. In the case of Jesus, the influ- 
ences of the home where he dwelt with parents, 
brothers, and sisters, the life of the village in its 
different phases of activity, and the extent of its 
contacts with the outside world are matters of 
primary significance. Only within this setting 
can his youth and early manhood be portrayed 
in terms of real life. 

Jesus belonged to a family circle including 
four other brothers and at least two sisters. The 
names of the brothers were known to the author 
of Mark (6:3). They were Jacob (rendered 
“James” in English), Joseph, Judah, and Simon, 
but neither the names of the sisters nor their exact 
number can now be determined. It is commonly 
assumed that Jesus (Joshua) was the oldest of 
the children and that the father, Joseph, had 
died before Jesus took up public work. Had the 
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father been living, there is no reason why he 
should not have been included in the family 
group mentioned on two different occasions in 
Mark (3:31-35; 6:3). This gospel, unlike its 
successors Matthew and Luke, made no allusion 
to the supernatural generation of Jesus; and the 
evangelist had no apparent motive for omitting 
reference to Joseph had he been still alive. 

A few scattered items of information about 
other members of the family emerge in the his- 
tory of Christianity after the death of Jesus. 
From these one may catch stray glimpses of the 
probable conditions in the family home. At the 
outset the mother and brothers had not been 
sympathetic with Jesus in his new activity. In 
fact they had desired to take him back to Naza- 
reth (Mark 3:21). That they thought him “be- 
side himself” may be quite true, and doubtless 
they also missed his much-needed help in the 
support of the family. But in later years they 
attached themselves to the group of disciples. 
In Paul’s day there were married brothers of Je- 
sus among the professional missionaries of the 
new religion (I Cor. 9:5), and by the year 44 
A.D. James (Jacob) the oldest of the brothers 
was the recognized leader of the Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem (Gal. 2:12; Acts 12:17). 
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Still later tradition brought the whole house- 
hold, including also the mother, into the bosom 
of the new Christian family (Acts 1:14; John 
Eguzons:): 

If the two brothers, Jesus (Joshua) and 
James (Jacob), resembled one another in tem- 
perament and attitudes, one might deduce from 
the conduct of James some inferences as to the 
upbringing of the family. But close similarity 
in brothers is not at all inevitable, and between 
these two in particular there are evident points 
of contrast. Yet James himself and his Christian 
associates must have believed that he was close- 
ly enough in harmony with the attitudes and 
purposes of his martyred brother to be the fitting 
head of the society that now existed to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Jesus. Evidently James had 
been well disciplined in Jewish piety, and even 
as a Christian he loyally retained his respect for 
the religious practices of his ancestors. He was 
offended by the action of Paul and Peter in eat- 
ing with Gentiles (Gal. 2:12). Also, Josephus 
bears testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held by contemporary Jewish religionists (4mt. 
XX, 201). Perhaps Jesus never could have 
gained the same reputation, but certainly he had 
grown up under the same type of influences. 
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It may be that Jesus was more truly a child 
of the Law than any of his ancient biographers 
cared to admit. They represented gentile inter- 
ests and were writing at a time when the breach 
between Jews and Christians, even between Jew 
and Gentile within Christendom, had widened 
into an impassable gulf. Naturally it was no 
part of their purpose to seek in Jesus’ upbringing 
under the Law any cue to the determination of 
his character. They might be much concerned, 
as was the author of Matthew, to note the obe- 
dience of Jesus to the Law as a formal decree of 
heaven to be complied with in order that thereby 
it-might be supplemented with the new Chris- 
tian law promulgated by Jesus. But one could 
hardly expect any of the writers of our present 
gospels to give Jewish religion credit for pro- 
ducing in Jesus a vital and praiseworthy piety. 
Yet it was under the discipline of Judaism that 
he became equipped with such religious heritages 
as he carried over into his public work. 

In the time of Jesus, the education of a Jew- 
ish youth was a simple but effective process. The 
sacred Scriptures were his only textbooks. The 
ordinances of Moses, the admonitions of the 
prophets, the wisdom of the sages, and the medi- 
tations of the psalmist were his sources of inspi- 
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ration. In the home, in the school, and at the 
services in the synagogue this scriptural wisdom 
was taught to every member of the community. 
Long before he reached manhood, the boy was 
thoroughly acquainted with the story of the na- 
tion’s past. He was made familiar with those 
rigorous ethical ideals that Judaism had so dili- 
gently cultivated. He learned his duty both to- 
ward God and toward his fellow men, and on the 
strength of this instruction took his own position 
of responsibility in the life of his generation. The 
Jews knew no distinction between secular and 
religious in their system of education. The 
single aim was essentially a training for worthy 
membership in a society of God’s chosen people. 

The zeal displayed by Jews in teaching their 
sacred wisdom to their children needs no reitera- 
tion. From youth up, says Philo in his appeal to 
the Emperor Gaius (210 f.), the Jew bears 
stamped on his soul the image of his god-given 
oracles. And Josephus, with characteristic hy- 
perbole, alleges that a Jew will more readily re- 
call his sacred laws than he will his own name, 
because he learned them with the very dawning 
of his consciousness (4pion II, 178, 204). The 
Christian missionaries knew, and profited not a 
little by the fact, that “Moses from generations 
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of old has in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath” 
(Acts 15:21). The Jewish child, whether brought 
up in Palestine or in the Dispersion, received in- 
struction in religion almost from the moment of 
birth. 

Parents were the first teachers, and home was 
the school. But only the most elementary stages 
of instruction were entrusted to these agencies. 
Not all parents had the leisure or the equipment 
necessary for the adequate education of the 
child. In this connection the synagogue rendered 
indispensable service. In even so small a village 
as Nazareth there was at least one synagogue. 
Here Jesus in the course of every three and a half 
years would hear the first five books of the Bible 
(the “Law’’) read through from beginning to 
end. At the same time supplementary portions 
of the Prophets also were read. The prayers, re- 
sponses, and hymns were likewise passages from 
the sacred writings, or were so shot through with 
its thought and diction as to be virtually an ad- 
ditional tutor in the Scriptures. 

Jewish education, scriptural though it was in 
bone and sinew, embraced more than a mere 
memorizing of the laws. When Jesus attended 
the services in the synagogue at Nazareth, he 
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heard not only selections read from the Law and 
the Prophets, but also those who “‘preached Mo- 
ses.” This exposition of Scripture made him fa- 
miliar with the traditions of the scribes, who 
through successive generations passed on their 
accumulated wisdom to the people in their audi- 
ences. Whether these discourses dwelt on rules 
of conduct (halakah) or were entertaining and 
edifying expositions of some scene or character 
in Hebrew history (Aaggadah), they must often 
have left lasting impressions on the youth. 
Had there been no more specifically educa- 
tional institution than the regular synagogue 
service held every Sabbath in Nazareth, Jesus 
could hardly have avoided acquiring not only a 
familiarity with the general content of the Scrip- 
tures but also a knowledge of the scribal tradi- 
tions in both their halakic and their haggadic 
form. But one would like to know whether the 
education of Jesus went beyond these limits 
reached by every Jewish boy. That he was not 
an educated person, in the current professional 
sense of the word, was stressed by Christians 
themselves—perhaps indeed overstressed to 
magnify their view of his native superiority to 
all human wisdom. Viewing education in its 
more secular aspects, to what extent had Jesus 
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received formal cultural discipline and how far 
had such education progressed? 

If Josephus is to be trusted, it was a general 
custom among Jews of that time to maintain 
schools where children could learn “letters.” 
Certainly in Jesus’ day there were separate ele- 
mentary schools where boys acquired a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing, and perhaps some 
instruction of this sort was carried on in con- 
nection with the synagogue. But we cannot be 
certain that every village in Galilee had such a 
school at the beginning of the present era; and 
when parents were unable to send their child to 
the larger centers to be educated, his attainment 
in “letters” is likely to have been rather meager. 

The educational problem was complicated by 
the language situation. One might be able to 
read and write the Aramaic spoken in daily life 
and still be quite uneducated from the religious 
point of view. The language of learning was 
Hebrew, in which the Scriptures were written. 
It is altogether probable that very few of the 
peasants, laborers, and artisans, particularly of 
Galilee, could read or understand Hebrew. They 
knew some phrases of course, and on the Sab- 
bath they heard the scripture lesson read in the 
original, but this reading in Hebrew was always 
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accompanied by a faithful rendering in the Ara- 
maic. The prevalence of this custom of transla- 
tion shows how little the populace understood 
letters: 

It is true that if Jesus on occasion “‘read”’ 
Scripture in the synagogue, as is once represented 
in the Gospel of Luke (4:16), he must have been 
at home in Hebrew. But the author of Luke 
could hardly have doubted that Jesus possessed 
this knowledge, since already when only twelve 
years old his wisdom had amazed the learned 
doctors of Jerusalem. On the other hand, in gen- 
eral the evangelists restrict Jesus’ activities at 
the synagogues to teaching and preaching, cer- 
tainly in the Aramaic speech of the populace. 
And his alleged cry from the cross, though re- 
peating words from a familiar psalm, is uttered 
in Aramaic rather than Hebrew. It is quite im- 
probable that a carpenter of Nazareth would 
have had adequate opportunity to acquire any 
thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
The Aramaic of daily life was sufficient for his 
purposes in youth, save as he may have picked 
up a few Greek phrases through contact with 
foreigners. 

Had Jesus been set apart by his parents for 
the profession of scribe, then he would have been 
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instructed in the sacred language, much as a 
modern Roman Catholic youth designed for the 
priesthood early seeks proficiency in Latin. 
Such elementary education would have been fol- 
lowed by further study in a more advanced 
school, and might have terminated in attendance 
upon the lectures of some famous teacher like 
Hillel or Shammai. Then Jesus would have be- 
come a true “disciple of the wise,” skilled in the 
exposition of the Law according to recognized 
rules of exegesis. And in that event he might 
have remained quite unknown to fame. 

Instead of becoming a scribe versed in knowl- 
edge of the Law, Jesus had learned the trade of 
carpenter, probably from his father. He, like the 
other “people of the land” among whom he must 
be classed, has to be counted “ignorant of the 
Law” in the technical sense. He knew little 
about the casuistic refinements that had become 
the stock in trade of the schools and professional 
scribes. Moreover, the ‘4m ha-aretz was not 
only unacquainted with many decisions of the 
specialists but he lacked the time and means nec- 
essary for the attainment of the legalist’s goal of 
perfection. While in the eyes of a zealous scribe 
one ignorant of the Law was inferior before God, 
the “man of the land” might himself be thor- 
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oughly devout in his own area of experience. 
Some harsh things were occasionally said of such 
people, yet they constituted a large element in 
the population, and certainly they believed 
themselves to be genuine Israelites. 


V 


Jesus had grown up in the village of Nazareth 
a member of the artisan class. Through parental 
training and synagogue attendance he had 
acquired the common man’s knowledge of 
Jewish religion. To this he added a further dis- 
cipline in the practical school of real life. Here 
he made various contacts with different types of 
people, as the circles of his activity gradually 
widened. First in the home, then in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, then in the life of Palestine at large 
he was disciplined in the school of experience. 
Even during the “hidden” years of his career he 
was not merely a citizen of Nazareth; he was 
also a resident in the Holy Land. 

The significance of Jesus’ wider contacts with 
the life of his day has not always been fully ap- 
preciated. Nazareth has commonly been as- 
signed the réle of a secluded village, almost lost 
behind the surrounding hills. It is assumed to 
have been so cut off from the rest of the country 
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that its inhabitants had no intimate contact with 
the varied interests of contemporary Galilean 
society in the larger centers of population. 
Sometimes Jesus is permitted a wider outlook as 
he makes imagined ascents to the top of the 
encircling hills where the panorama might refresh 
his memory of Old Testament history. Or his 
imagination might have been stirred by sight of 
the peoples and caravans moving along the busy 
highways of Galilee. But even so he remains de- 
tached, an individual apart, contemplating the 
passing scene from a position of isolation. That 
he himself actively participated in the life of a 
going society, which included in its maelstrom 
many diverse currents, is rarely or never imag- 
ined. 

That the village of Nazareth was a bare 
hour’s walk from Galilee’s largest city, Sep- 
phoris, and but a half-hour from its largest vil- 
lage, Japha, are facts whose import in this con- 
nection may be far greater than has ordinarily 
been supposed." With the freedom of movement 

* The physical fact of Nazareth’s proximity to important cen- 
ters of population is recognized clearly by G. Dalman (Orte und 
Wege Fesu, 3. Aufl. [Gitersloh, 1924], pp. 68 f.), but the question 
of its social significance for the experience of Jesus is not broached. 


In G. A. Smith’s The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, the 
whole matter is ignored, and in the Index neither Japha nor Sep- 
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characteristic of Palestinian society in the time 
of Jesus, it is very doubtful whether the inhab- 
itants of even a small village so near to two com- 
paratively large centers of population could have 
maintained anything like the seclusion that has 
been commonly assumed for Jesus prior to his 
public activity. The modern traveler, approach- 
ing Nazareth from the south by way of Japha, 
cannot imagine that there ever was any serious 
barrier separating the two places. And if he ap- 
proaches Nazareth from the north, by way of 
the modern village marking the site of the an- 
cient Sepphoris, he will realize how easily ac- 
cessible it was to the people of Nazareth when 
travel by foot was the ordinary means of loco- 
motion. 

Certainly Nazareth was not so isolated that 
the villagers were not within easy reach of both 
Japha and Sepphoris. Even had they not been 
impelled by business or curiosity to visit these 


phoris is listed, although the latter is mentioned at least once in a 
footnote (p. 414, note 4). Data about Japha are given by Josephus 
in War Il, 289 ff., 573; Life 188, 230, 233, 269. References to 
Sepphoris are numerous, e.g., War I, 170, 304; Il, 56, 68; Ant. 
XIII, 338; XIV, 91, 414; XVII, 271, 289; XVII, 27. Talmudic 
references may be found in literature cited by E. Schiirer in 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 4. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1907), II, 209, 
note 489. 
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neighboring communities, it is still improbable 
that they could have remained completely im- 
mune from urban influences. Travel between 
these centers would have touched at least the out- 
skirts of Nazareth. Since Japha lay on the short- 
est road from Galilee to Judea, leading through 
Samaria, undoubtedly much of the intercourse 
between Sepphoris and Jerusalem would follow 
this route. Not every Jew, it must be remem- 
bered, would carry religious scruples to the limit 
of avoiding the more convenient road through 
Samaria, and for non-Jews it would be a matter 
of indifference. . 

The proximity of Nazareth to two important 
centers of population, and particularly to Sep- 
phoris, suggests the possibility of significant so- 
cial contacts for Jesus during his youth and early 
manhood. From early in the first century B.c. 
Sepphoris had figured conspicuously in Jewish 
history. In the time of Alexander Jannaeus it 
had been so strong a fortress that his enemy, 
Ptolemy, was unable to take it. A generation 
later, when the Romans divided Palestine into 
five administrative regions, Sepphoris was cho- 
sen as the capital of Galilee. When Herod the 
Great was struggling for possession of his king- 
dom, this city offered him no resistance, but he 
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found here much-needed supplies for his army. 
Evidently it remained under Herod an impor- 
tant military post where arms and provisions 
were stored, for after his death the revolutionary 
leader Judas equipped his followers with weap- 
ons from the royal palace in Sepphoris and made 
this region the center of his operations. Present- 
ly its citizens were to pay dearly for their sedi- 
tious inclinations. When the Romans, assisted 
by Aretas of Arabia, fell upon the city, they 
burned it and made slaves of its inhabitants. 
Later a new and more brilliant city arose 
from the ruins. It was so splendidly restored by 
Herod Antipas that it became the “‘ornament of 
all Galilee.” Until the founding of Tiberias, 
Sepphoris was the royal residence, but not even 
the loss of this distinction seriously impaired its 
standing. Its prominence in the time of the rev- 
olution of 66 a.D.,‘ and in still later Jewish his- 
tory, is further testimony to its prestige. In Je- 
sus’ day its population included both Jews and 
foreigners, although it passed for a Jewish rather 
than a Greek city. It was not reckoned among 
the cities of the Decapolis. In its neighborhood 


t This is much stressed by Josephus. See War Il, 511, 574, 
629, 645 f.; III, 30 ff., 59, 61, 129; Life 30, 37 ff., 64, 82, 103, 123 f., 
188, 203, 232 f., 346, 373 f, 379 f., 384, 394-96, 411. 
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there were, according to Josephus, also many 
villages. Had he listed them by name, likely 
enough Nazareth would have been included in 
the group. It would not be from lack of oppor- 
tunity if the young men of these adjacent vil- 
lages did not become familiar with the many- 
sided life in a commercial and political center 
ranking in importance second only to Jerusalem. 
All the varied interests characteristic of Galilean 
society in the early Imperial age were present in 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Sepphoris. 
Jesus was a lad perhaps between five and ten 
years of age when the Romans wreaked on Sep- 
phoris their vengeance for its connection with the 
revolution of Judas. Apparently Antipas began 
the work of reconstruction about ten years later, 
but at what date it was completed is unknown. 
A heap of ruins could not be converted into the 
“ornament of all Galilee” in a single day. One 
may surmise that the task was not finished until 
about the year 25 a.p. and that its completion, 
and the accomplishment of a similar rebuilding 
program at Betharamatha,’ released laborers 


‘Josephus War II, 59, 168; Ant. XVIII, 27; but written 
"Awaba inthe usual text of Ant. XVII, 277. Elsewhere in 
Josephus it is called “Julias” (War IV, 438, 454). This Perean city 
had perished also in the seditions following the death of Herod the 
Great. Its reconstruction would seem to have gone on contempo- 
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who could now be employed upon the new foun- 
dation at Tiberias.” 

That a vigorous building enterprise was in 
progress at Sepphoris while Jesus was still a 
youth, and at the same time the main support of 
a family of at least six younger children and a 
widowed mother, suggests the probability that 
he may have plied his carpenter’s trade in the 
city. Very likely “carpenter” as applied to Jesus 
meant not simply a worker in wood but one who 
labored at the building-trade in general, and it 
requires no very daring flight of the imagination 
to picture the youthful Jesus seeking and finding 
employment in the neighboring city of Sep- 


raneously with that of Sepphoris (4t. XVIII, 27). The parallel 
reference in War II, 168, which mentions Julias after Tiberias, 
probably is in the nature of an afterthought and should not be 
taken to imply chronological sequence. That the city when first 
rebuilt had been rechristened “Livias’”—it is so called by Eusebius 
and Jerome—in honor of the empress, shows that it was rebuilt 
before the death of Augustus (14 4.pD.), after which his widow 
acquired the right to membership in the gens Fulia (Ovid Fasti i. 
536; Tacitus Annals i. 8; Cassius Dio lvi. 46). From the order 
of events listed in Josephus dut. XVIII, 26-28 it would appear 
that the work on Sepphoris and Betharamatha was not begun be- 
fore the year 7 A.D. 


* One infers from the context in Josephus, 4. XVIII, 35 f., 
that this work was begun early in the procuratorship of Pilate 
(26-36 A.D.). 
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phoris. But whether or not he actually labored 
there, his presence in the city on various occa- 
sions can scarcely be doubted; and the fact of 
such contacts during the formative years of his 
young manhood may account for attitudes and 
opinions that show themselves conspicuously 
during his public ministry. Had his earlier ex- 
perience been confined within the narrow limits 
of a secluded village, certain traits of his charac- 
ter are exceedingly difficult to explain. They be- 
come more readily understandable when we as- 
sume that in his youth and early manhood his 
outlook had been shaped by wider contacts with 
a more varied environment. 

The unconventionality of Jesus in mingling 
freely with the common people, his generosity 
toward the stranger and the outcast, and his con- 
viction of the equality of all classes before God, 
perhaps owe their origin in no slight degree to 
the proximity of Nazareth to Sepphoris. Had 
Jesus spent his youth exclusively in a small vil- 
lage amid strictly Jewish surroundings, he would 
have been less likely to acquire the generous atti- 
tudes which later characterized his public career. 
But if in Sepphoris he had come into contact not 
only with Jewish fellow-laborers but also with 
artisans of other nationalities, or if only on brief 
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but numerous visits to the city he frequently en- 
countered a mixed population on the streets and 
in the shops, and thus grew accustomed to free- 
dom of intercourse, one can a little better under- 
stand the genesis of that spirit of toleration 
which caused him to be called the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners. 

Still another distinctive feature about the ca- 
reer of Jesus was his method of procedure. He 
quite reversed the program of the contemporary 
Jewish reformer, such as one meets in the Zadok- 
ite sectary, the Essene, a Bannus, or a John the 
Baptist. The representatives of these move- 
ments summoned people to separate themselves 
from their customary pursuits as a condition for 
realizing a better righteousness. In order to be 
especially pleasing to God, one must withdraw 
from the ordinary contacts of daily life. Jesus, 
on the other hand, did not call upon his followers 
to sever relations with their fellows, nor did he 
perpetuate in his own practice even the distin- 
guishing mark of the Johannine baptismal rite. 
In his view religion was something that could 
function to the full while people were engaged in 
their normal activities. His ideals of righteous- 
ness were realizable and to be realized in close 
contact with society in the actual process of 
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everyday living. Had he arrived at his convic- 
tions in the seclusion of a small village, from 
which occasionally he withdrew to the quiet of 
the surrounding hills to perfect his meditations, 
probably he would have demanded of his disci- 
ples a similar isolation as the condition necessary 
for attaining true righteousness. If, on the con- 
trary, his own deepest religious experiences had 
been evolved amid the multifarious contacts of a 
complex society, such as residence in the neigh- 
borhood of Sepphoris provided, one can the 
more readily understand why he was no voice 
crying in the wilderness, but was the compan- 
ionable teacher equally at home in the crowded 
streets of Capernaum, among the fishermen on 
the shore of the lake, among the laborers in the 
fields, or with the travelers on the highways. 
They had all been a part of his earlier experi- 
ences, and nothing about these relations seemed 
strange or unnatural to him now or inconsistent 
with genuine piety. 

Perhaps the influence of Sepphoris is to be 
seen even more effectively in the shaping of Je- 
sus’ attitude toward the Roman government. 
The people of Sepphoris and its vicinity were 
three-quarters of a century earlier than the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem in learning by sad experience 
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the utter futility of a revolution against Rome. 
When at the time of his first insurrection Judas 
had taken possession of the royal treasures and 
arms at Sepphoris, evidently the citizens were 
not unsympathetic with his action, for when the 
Romans suppressed the revolution they burned 
the city and enslaved the inhabitants. But the 
residents of the new city were distinctly opposed 
to all revolutionary movements. Not even its 
Jewish population could be persuaded to take up 
arms against Rome. When at the time of the 
census Judas instigated a fresh revolt, he had to 
find a new center for his operations.’ Again, dur- 
ing the early stages of the uprising of 66 a.p., 
when Josephus was busy fortifying Galilee to re- 
sist the Roman armies, he found the citizens of 
Sepphoris entirely out of sympathy with his en- 
terprise, although the city was recognized by all 
concerned as quite properly a part of the Jewish 


tThat this Judas, “a Galilean from the city of Gamala” 
(Josephus Ant. XVIII, 4), was the same Judas, “son of Heze- 
kiah,” who had got Sepphoris into trouble a decade earlier is not 
to be doubted. The family had a very persistent revolution-com- 
plex, if Josephus is correct. The father himself had been an “arch- 
robber,” Judas’ sons, James and Simon, were crucified for sedition 
during the procuratorship of Tiberius Alexander; their brother, 
Manahem, was a martyr-leader in the revolt of 66 a.p.; and still 
another relative, Eleazar, was commander of the Sicarii (Ant. 


XVII, 27; XX, 102; War Il, 433 f.; VU, 253). 
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domains. Notwithstanding the fact that it was 
strategically situated and could have offered for- 
midable resistance, when the Romans appeared 
upon the scene, Sepphoris, with its surrounding 
villages, immediately declared itself opposed to 
the policy of revolution. The citizens pledged 
fidelity to the Romans and were given a Roman 
garrison for their protection. 

That shortly before the year 30 A.D. a carpen- 
ter from the neighboring village of Nazareth 
should have had his own attitude toward the 
Roman government influenced by this charac- 
teristic psychology of the people of Sepphoris is, 
of course, only conjecture. But the attitude 
which this city and its outlying villages took in 
the year 66 a.p. had been in force for over half 
acentury. After the restoration by Antipas, the 
inhabitants realized how futile had been the at- 
tempt of their predecessors to wrest independ- 
ence from the Romans by force of arms. Those 
persons who participated in the work of restora- 
tion, whether laborers, merchants, or residents 
in general, had no desire that history should re- 
peat itself. It required no very extraordinary 
powers of foresight on their part to perceive that 
further revolution would issue only in a new dis- 
aster to life and property. But in holding to this 
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attitude, they were entirely out of harmony with 
other sections of Galilee, where Judas and his 
kinsmen continued the agitation that issued in 
the uprising of 66 a.p. 

Similarly, Jesus, living in the environment of 
Sepphoris and facing life’s problems in the light 
of its experiences, shared the conviction that the 
Kingdom of God was not to be established by 
the use of the sword. Deliverance for the chosen 
people was to come in some other way. Through- 
out his career he maintained this attitude of non- 
resistance toward Rome. But this was not the 
characteristic psychology of other parts of the 
country. When his enemies induced him to ad- 
mit the propriety of paying tribute to Caesar, 
they executed a skilful maneuver for under- 
mining the loyalty of his followers from Galilee 
(Mark 12:13 ff.). His state of mind was hard 
even for his most devoted followers to compre- 
hend. Up to the very end they were expecting 
him to restore the Kingdom of David and give 
them positions of honor in his cabinet. The hope 
that Jesus would ultimately effect Israel’s de- 
liverance by assuming the réle of a new and 
more successful revolutionist clung to his disci- 
ples until the crucifixion. When this took place, 
they fled from Jerusalem with the conviction 
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that God had forsaken him. But Peter, James, 
and John were from that region of Galilee where 
the psychology of revolution still flourished. As 
yet they had not learned the lesson that had been 
taught Sepphoris and its neighborhood a genera- 
tion earlier, and had not appreciated the full 
measure of Jesus’ inherited conviction that God 
had no intention of asking his people to initiate 
their own desired redemption by a revolt against 
Rome.* 

t The previous half-dozen pages repeat statements published 


in a paper on “Jesus and Sepphoris,” Fournal of Biblical Literature, 
XLV (1926), 14-22. 
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CHAPTER V 
JESUS’ CHOICE OF A TASK 


ESUS had arrived at mature manhood before 
he laid aside hammer and trowel to enter 
upon a public career. He abandoned his cus- 
tomary means of earning a livelihood, left 

his native village, and severed even the more in- 
timate ties of family life. Henceforth he would 
seek new friends among persons who might re- 
spond to his preaching, and would rely on new 
sources of supply for food and shelter. This was 
indeed a radical move. His previous activities 
had afforded him no social prestige. Without 
either technical equipment or professional ex- 
perience the relatively unknown artisan of Naz- 
areth undertook the task of religious leadership 
for all Israel. It must have been a significant 
combination of circumstances that induced him 
to make so revolutionary a change in his course 
of life. 

At first the attention of Jesus had been ar- 
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rested by the activity of John the Baptist. One 
day the Nazarene carpenter joined a band of 
pilgrims on their way to the Jordan Valley to 
hear the new prophet. This, so far as we are 
aware, was the initial move toward the choice of 
a new life-work for Jesus himself. His favorable 
response to John’s message was followed by the 
acceptance of baptism and ultimately by the in- 
auguration of a vigorous preaching activity on 
Jesus’ own part. Contact with the Baptist is 
fundamental to an understanding of what Jesus 
at first conceived to be his new task. 


I 
That Jesus had been baptized by John was 


a well-remembered fact. Had Christians been 
prone to forget it, there were still disciples of 
John who would gladly have stimulated faltering 
Christian memories. Later, Jesus left John’s 
company to go his own way and may have taken 
along with him some of his new acquaintances, 
but there were others who remained loyal to the 
cause of the Baptist and continued after his 
death to perpetuate the movement he had be- 
gun. While he was in prison, his disciples were 
still active (Matt. 11:2; Luke 7:18), and after 
his execution they were on hand to care for the 
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corpse (Mark 6:29). It was commonly known 
that they maintained their own distinctive cus- 
toms, which in respect to fasting, at least, con- 
trasted sharply with the practices of the group 
about Jesus (Mark 2:18; Matt. 9:14; Luke 5: 
egvich Mattonmme.buke 7:33). In Paul’s day 
the Johannine movement had developed a mis- 
sionary propaganda, even among the Jews of the 
Dispersion. Apollos of Alexandria had come un- 
der its influence, and a dozen of its adherents 
furnished the nucleus for the Pauline church at 
Ephesus (Actss1 3:24 /f/;:19:1-7), 

From the Christian point of view, the con- 
tinuation of “Johanninism”’ was, to say the least, 
unideal. All disciples of the Baptist should have 
transferred their allegiance to Jesus. But that 
had not been done, as Christians themselves 
were well aware. Moreover, in the original rela- 
tion between the two reformers, whose respec- 
tive followers were now advocating rival move- 
ments, John had appeared to be the master, and 
Jesus the disciple. This situation presented a 
serious problem for Christians, in that it re- 
flected upon the validity of their contention that 
trust in Jesus offered the only sure hope of de- 
liverance for mankind. The fact of his contact 
with John was too well known to be ignored, 
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consequently it had to be interpreted in the light 
of later Christian conviction regarding the su- 
premacy and official dignity of Jesus. It was no 
longer sufficient simply to describe interests, at- 
titudes, and activities of John and Jesus that 
would have been apposite to their original Jew- 
ish environment. The account of their relations 
with one another had now to be recast in accord- 
ance with the needs of the Christian propaganda. 
Gradually the story of John’s deeds and words 
was woven into the fabric of expanding Christian 
tradition. 

One early Christian portrait of John makes 
him a preacher of judgment admonishing his 
hearers to “flee from the wrath to come.” The 
crisis was imminent; the axe was already lying at 
the base of the tree. Only by a new attainment 
in righteousness secured through repentance and 
cleansing was escape from the fiery anger of the 
Almighty to be insured (Matt. 3:7~10; Luke 3: 
7-9). John warned his hearers of judgment and 
summoned them to repentance. This imagery 
was characteristically Jewish and biblical. The 
novel features in John’s activity were merely his 
specific program for effecting immediate reform 
and his interpretation of current events as in- 
dicative of God’s early action. Both points of 
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emphasis—judgment and repentance—were en- 
tirely congenial to the thinking of early Chris- 
tian preachers, if only John’s message could be 
squared with the course of events that had tran- 
spired since the Baptist’s death. 

As had been the case with many an earlier 
prophet in Israel, John’s zeal had outrun God’s 
purposes. The day of Jehovah had not come, 
judgment had not been enacted, the restoration 
of the kingdom to Israel still awaited realization, 
and the present order of the universe continued 
to run its course without catastrophic interfer- 
ence. In the meantime Christians dwelt on their 
story of Jesus’ career. He had preached and 
wrought miracles, had died on the cross, had 
arisen and appeared to some of his disciples, had 
ascended into heaven, had been declared God’s 
chosen agent for accomplishing man’s salvation, 
and had inspired the formation of a new religious 
society to maintain his cause and his dignity. 
Between the repentance and the judgment as 
preached by John, Christians now inserted the 
work of Jesus and the rise of their own new re- 
ligious movement. John had stood on the thresh- 
old of this series of memorable events. The hope 
that he had held out to the men of his own 
generation had now to be harmonized with 
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the Christian interpretation of intervening his- 
tory. 

Above all else, John was called upon by 
Christian interpreters to support the contention 
that Jesus had been the Messiah promised to the 
Jews. But at first John’s testimony to this im- 
portant Christian tenet was still vague and fal- 
tering. One of the older sections of gospel tra- 
dition represents that when in prison he had 
heard about the growing popularity of Jesus and 
had sent messengers to ask whether he was “the 
coming one” (Matt. 11:2 f.; Luke 7:18 f.). John 
was not yet a witness-bearer to Christian dogma, 
he was only an interested inquirer. Nor is it 
clear that he was expected to approve the reply 
of Jesus. Indeed the implication seems to be 
that he would reject the evidence. A display of 
messianic credentials culminating in the asser- 
tion that “the poor have the gospel preached to 
them” might well cause John, the Jew, to “‘stum- 
ble” (Matt. 11:6; Luke 7:23). Any messiah that 
would appear in connection with the day of Je- 
hovah and the scenes of the final judgment, as 
preached by John, would have been portrayed in 
very different imagery. He must have been, not 
an earthly preacher of righteousness and healing, 
but an angelic avenger of wickedness who would 
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gather the wheat into the garner and burn up 
the chaff. The earliest Christians seem to have 
been aware of this fact, and they did not force 
John the Baptist into the incongruous position 
of identifying one of his own former disciples 
with any God-sent messenger from the upper 
world who might be commissioned to inaugurate 
the new age. 

From the later Christian point of view John’s 
shortsightedness had been his misfortune. He 
had expected judgment too soon and so was un- 
able to appraise Jesus at his true official value. 
In the light of their present belief in his resur- 
rection and exaltation to heaven, the followers 
of Jesus during the gospel-making period were 
able to correct, as it seemed to them, John’s 
faulty perspective. The risen Jesus—John had 
known only the earthly Jesus—was now in a 
position to serve as God’s representative when 
the day of Jehovah should dawn. The exalted 
Christ descending from heaven would himself be 
both judge and redeemer. In the meantime 
Christian preachers were busy with the work of 
preparation that had been initiated by John and 
accelerated by Jesus during his public ministry. 

Judgment was still impending, but Chris- 
tians had discovered new standards to be ap- 
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plied in the final day of testing. Naturally they 
made one’s attitude toward Jesus, about whom 
the new religion now centered, the determina- 
tive consideration (Matt. 10:32 f.; Luke 12:8 f.). 
Those who accepted his teaching and remained 
faithful in their allegiance to him would be suit- 
ably rewarded, while those who had rejected his 
ministrations were doomed. Sweeping condem- 
nation threatened cities like Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum, whose inhabitants re- 
fused to respond favorably to the appeals of Je- 
sus and his followers (Matt. 11:21-23; Luke Io: 
13-15). The Ninevites who heeded the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and the queen of the south who 
came from afar to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
would stand up on the day of judgment to con- 
demn the contemporaries of Jesus for their fail- 
ure to appreciate his greatness (Matt. 12:41 f.; 
Luke-1a 391f): 

Christians of this temper were still firm in 
their expectations of judgment and stressed the 
necessity of repentance in preparation for the 
dreadful day. They were highly appreciative of 
John’s earlier activity in this same area of re- . 
ligious interest. His main defect had been fail- 
ure to recognize that approbation of Jesus and 
his work was the true criterion of righteousness. 
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Yet John had performed a great service, partic- 
ularly in urging upon his hearers the necessity of 
repentance. Thus Christian preachers made him 
an essential link between the old order, repre- 
sented by Judaism, and the new order, of which 
they now were the heralds. They reported that 
Jesus himself had picturesquely affirmed John’s 
superiority to the prophets and his unsurpassed 
status among the sons of men. This honor was 
his because, in fulfilment of prophecy, he had 
prepared the way for Jesus. Yet John remained 
outside the Christian fold; he was less than the 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven. And his ascetic 
practices were not adopted by the followers of 
Jesus. But it was a praiseworthy thing to have 
been a disciple of the Baptist. Even the most 
sinful in Israel who had heeded this reformer’s 
call were better prepared to enter Christianity 
than were the most respectable Jews who had 
refused him a hearing (Matt. 11:7-19; Luke 7: 
24-35). 

In Mark the difficulty of connecting John 
with Christianity is relieved by the complete 
omission of John’s references to impending judg- 
ment. He calls upon his hearers to repent and 
be baptized with a view to release from their 
sins, that they may be ready, not for the fire of 
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judgment, but for John’s more worthy successor 
who is to supplement the Johannine baptism in 
water with a new baptism by the Holy Spirit 
(Mark 1:4, 7 f.). Thus John’s activity is made 
to fit perfectly into the Marcan scheme of Chris- 
tian origins. People were to repent in order to be 
ready for the first public appearance of Jesus. 
This event would usher in a new order. He was 
the “stronger one,” since it was he who, by bind- 
ing Satan and plundering his house, was to in- 
augurate the age of good news, the Christian 
“gospel.” During Jesus’ lifetime the Holy Spirit 
received at baptism was his peculiar possession, 
but after his death the disciples were to experi- 
ence their own Pentecostal endowment, as John 
had predicted. 

In Mark there is perfect harmony and under- 
standing between John and Jesus. Each is duti- 
fully performing the specific task assigned him 
in God’s prearranged scheme of things. John fig- 
ures in the rdle of official forerunner, after the 
model of the prophet Elijah whose return to 
earth in the last times had been forecast in the 
Book of Malachi. But Mark conveniently for- 
got that the work of this Elijah redivivus was to 
culminate in the advent of “the great and terri- 


ble day of Jehovah,” when God would suddenly 
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descend to the temple to destroy the enemies of 
Israel and purge his chosen people with the re- 
fining fire of judgment (Mal. 3:1-6; 4:5). As 
Mark re-read Scripture, the new Elijah fulfilled 
his mission simply by announcing Jesus and pre- 
paring the way for the rise of Christianity. 
Jesus also was fitted neatly into the Marcan 
scheme. He delayed his first public appearance 
until John’s work had closed, for the preparer 
and the fulfiller must not be contemporaries and 
must not be rivals (Mark 1:14). Also the mes- 
sage of the Baptist is reiterated by Jesus, who 
opens his ministry by announcing the nearness 
of the Kingdom of God and calling upon men to 
repent—not, however, in preparation for judg- 
ment, but as a prelude to belief in the Christian 
“gospel.” For the author of Mark, the content 
of this “good news” was, above everything else, 
the fact that Jesus, spirit-endowed from the 
moment of baptism and supremely powerful to 
overcome all the forces of evil, had now set out 
upon his triumphant career of miracle-working 
and preaching to issue in victory over death and 
the founding of a new Christian society. 
According to Mark, on more than one occa- 
sion Jesus had deliberately placed the stamp of 
approval on John and his work. The later fol- 
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lowers of the Baptist had erred in their contin- 
ued attachment to Judaism. They had not yet 
learned the futility of sewing new cloth on an old 
garment or of pouring new wine into old wine- 
skins (Mark 2:18-22). But such disciples of 
John were robbing their master of his rightful 
honor. His reform found its proper consumma- 
tion in the growing Christian movement. Jesus 
himself was made to corroborate the Marcan 
identification of John with Elijah (Mark g:11- 
13) and to cite the authority of John’s baptism 
against those who called in question his own 
qualifications (Mark 11:27-33). In the act of 
baptism the Holy Spirit had descended on Jesus 
and the voice of God had declared its choice of 
him as the one who should bring to realization 
the kingdom of which John was the forerunner. 
Thus both reformers operated under the one au- 
thority from heaven. 

The readers of Mark were also to understand 
that John enjoyed a goodly measure of popular 
esteem, by which Jesus—not the continuing 
Johannine movement—rightfully profited. Even 
Herod Antipas, it is said, had stood in awe of 
John and was impressed by the similarly unusu- 
al activity of Jesus (Mark 6:14 ff.). In Marcan 
opinion it was complimentary to Jesus, though 
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not an adequate appreciation of him, to call him 
a second John the Baptist (Mark 8:28). And it 
seemed entirely proper for Jesus, when pressed 
by the questions of his opponents, to take refuge 
behind the name of John, whom the populace 
still revered so highly that the religious author- 
ities dared not call in question the validity of 
that reformer’s baptismal rite (Mark 11:31 f.). 
For the author of Mark, it was entirely appro- 
priate to admit, or even to magnify, the success 
of John, since by so doing the preparation for 
Christianity becomes all the more apparent and 
adequate. 

In the Fourth Gospel the Baptist is no longer 
a mere preparer and announcer of Jesus and 
Christianity. He is virtually the first Christian 
believer. Although it is his mission to “make 
straight the way of the Lord,” he explicitly de- 
nies that he is the expected Elijah (John 1:21). 
His preaching is neither an announcement of im- 
pending judgment nor a call to repentance in 
preparation for the work of his successor. Rath- 
er, it is his function to identify Jesus when the 
latter appears on the scene, and to bear witness 
to his supremacy. This task is accomplished by 
John’s affirming the pre-existence of Jesus, his 
messiahship, his saviorhood, his ability to bap- 
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tize his followers with the Holy Spirit, and his 
right to be hailed as Son of God (John 1:6-35; 
5333-36; 10:41). Here Jesus and John are al- 
lowed to carry on public work side by side, but 
not in any spirit of rivalry. John clearly indi- 
cates to his own disciples that his popularity is 
due to wane as that of Jesus grows; and Jesus, 
with similar generosity, transfers his activity to 
the more remote territory of Galilee when it be- 
comes evident that he is attracting more follow- 
ers than John (John 3:22—4:3). 

By gradual stages in the evolution of Chris- 
tian tradition John, the prophet of judgment, 
who had summoned his Jewish contemporaries 
to a baptism of repentance in preparation for the 
great and terrible day of Jehovah, was trans- 
formed into the official herald, and even the ad- 
miring disciple, of a new preacher, Jesus, whose 
more numerous followers had come to constitute 
an independent and increasingly self-conscious 
religious community. In the eyes of the second 
and third generation of Christians, who com- 
posed the gospel records, the Baptist was, above 
all else, the harbinger of the new Christian era. 
But in actual fact it is improbable that he had 
visualized himself in any such réle, or that Jesus 
had heard words of such import from his lips. 
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The veil of early Christian interpretation must be 
drawn aside before one may correctly determine 
how far contact with John had influenced Jesus’ 
decision to enter upon a public career. To an- 
swer this question one must return to the dis- 
tinctively Jewish setting within which both re- 
formers had originally worked." 


II 


According to Luke, it was in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of the emperor Tiberius that 
John began preaching. At the time, Jewish so- 
ciety in Palestine was athrob with desire for lib- 
eration from the yoke of Rome. The feeling of 


Modern studies on John are relatively scanty and usually 
follow the gospel model. In English, A. Blakiston in Yohn the 
Baptist and His Relation to Fesus (London, 1912) does little more 
than reproduce the traditional view, although professing a desire 
to rescue John from the position of entire subordination to Jesus. 
Of similar type is P. A. E. Sillevis Smitt’s Fohannes de dooper, de 
wegbereider des heeren (Amsterdam, 1908). For erudition the work 
of the Roman Catholic scholar, T. Innitzer, Johannes der Taufer 
(Wien, 1908), is notable. Reversing the usual bias, C. A. Bernoulli 
in Fohannes der Téufer und die Urgemeinde (Leipzig, 1918) would 
make the first Palestinian Christians disciples of John. There is a 
dependable critical monograph by M. Dibelius, Die urchristliche 
Uberlieferung von Fohannes dem Taufer (Gottingen, 1911). Of late 
new interest in the significance of John’s movement has been 
aroused by study of the Mandean literature. See W. Bauer, Das 

Fohannesevangelium, 2. Aufl. (Tubingen, 1925), pp. 15 f. 
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discontent had not been appreciably checked 
either by the outbreaks that had followed the 
death of Herod the Great or by the uprising of 
Judas in the days of the enrolment. This desire 
for deliverance was not merely a political am- 
bition: it was an overmastering religious aspira- 
tion. 

Outwardly the status of Palestine under Ti- 
berius might seem tolerably stable. The Ro- 
mans had suppressed incipient revolutions al- 
most before they were launched. In Galilee and 
Perea, Herod Antipas had the situation well in 
hand. For two decades Judea and Samaria had 
been ruled by procurators who were amply 
equipped with Roman soldiers to police Jerusa- 
lem and its neighborhood. During this period 
the strong hand of Rome rested so heavily upon 
Palestinian society that its surface was not con- 
spicuously ruffled by the powerful revolutionary 
undercurrents already gathering momentum for 
the great upheaval to come in 66 a.p. But in the 
meantime the oppressed people could turn more 
directly to God for help. The efficient govern- 
ment of Tiberius might discourage attempts to 
secure national freedom by the ordinary proc- 
esses of political revolution, but this situation 
only led many a pious Jew to a firmer belief 
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that God would deliver the chosen people by 
some more effective means. 

For hundreds of years before the days of John 
the Baptist the political experiences of the Jew- 
ish nation had been seriously undermining popu- 
lar faith in earthly princes, even though they 
might be thought chosen and anointed by God 
to administer the government. The kings of Is- 
rael and Judah had been unable to avert con- 
quest and captivity by the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. Even under the more favorable domina- 
tion of the Persians, the returned exiles’ faith in 
Zerubbabel as the “Servant of Jehovah” and the 
“Branch” whom God had chosen to restore the 
national fortunes proved vain. During a brief 
period in the latter part of the second century 
B.c. the successful Maccabeans had temporarily 
rehabilitated the monarchical institutions of the 
Jews. John Hyrcanus had indeed combined in 
his person both the royal and the priestly func- 
tions, but within half a century his descendants 
lost their kingdom to the Romans, and even be- 
fore John’s death his glory had passed for many 
of his subjects. 

Formally, to be sure, reverence for the Mac- 
cabean line and the picture of a future king de- 
scended from David and anointed by God to rule 
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his people remained prominent in Jewish think- 
ing even under the Romans. But perhaps this 
ideal of royalty owed not a little of its perpetuity 
to the very fact that it had been put so far be- 
yond the possibility of realization by the might 
of the foreign oppressor. In reality, as a practi- 
cal institution, Jewish monarchy had quite lost 
its prestige as a ground of popular hope for na- 
tional deliverance. More and more the people 
had turned directly to God himself for the ful- 
filment of their desire, and in those moments 
when their temporal power was least in evidence 
their reliance on divine intervention was strong- 
est. 

In the history of the Hebrews the hour of 
dire calamity had often been hope’s golden op- 
portunity. The trying experiences of the Baby- 
lonian exile had stimulated prophets to predict a 
glorious future restoration to the land of their 
fathers. Thanks to Ezekiel and his successors, 
the unfortunate captives were encouraged to 
visualize a triumphant deliverance through 
God’s own action on their behalf. The hope of 
return to Palestine was heightened by an ex- 
travagant portrayal of attendant miraculous 
events. The land itself would be transformed 
into a veritable garden of the Lord. The Holy 
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City would rise in new splendor and become the 
very dwelling place of Jehovah. The nature of 
men and beasts would undergo a remarkable 
change in character. All evil would disappear, 
and no enemy of Israel would survive. Fero- 
cious animals would perish or be rendered harm- 
less and kindly under the new conditions. Even 
devout Jews would be changed, as God gave 
them new hearts and poured out his spirit upon 
all flesh. 

Trust in God was put to the crucial test again 
in the second century B.c. Under the persecu- 
tion of the Syrian ruler Antiochus IV, Jewish 
religion was temporarily threatened with extinc- 
tion. The destruction of the temple and captivity 
in Babylonia had not been a greater calamity 
than that which now menaced the Jews. They 
were ordered to abandon all their traditional re- 
ligious customs; they might not even read or pos- 
sess a copy of their Scriptures; their holy temple 
was defiled by the introduction of an altar of 
Zeus within its sacred precincts and upon which 
a swine was sacrificed; their priests were com- 
manded to eat the defiling flesh of the swine; and 
the people throughout the country were required 
to worship after the manner of their conquerors.’ 


tI Macc. 1:41-64; Josephus dnt. XII. 248-56. 
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This crisis inspired that new outburst of faith 
portrayed in the Book of Daniel. 

Exilic prophets, in consequence of knowledge 
that had been disclosed to them in visions and 
revelations, had pictured a restored Palestine as 
the goal of ardent desire; but the Danielic seer 
depicted the new estate of God’s people in more 
transcendental fashion. Their future welfare 
was bound up less closely with the fortunes of 
the Holy Land, even though miraculously re- 
stored to prosperity; and hope centered upon the 
inauguration of a quite new age. God was seen 
seated in judgment on a flaming throne and min- 
istered unto by a heavenly host numbering 
“thousands of thousands.” After this vision of 
judgment, the final redemption of the Jewish 
people was witnessed in the portrayal of “one 
like a son of man” coming with the clouds of 
heaven and endowed directly by God with a 
new and eternal glory—“‘his dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed” 
(Dan. 7:9-14). This hope is distinctly “apoca- 
lyptic” and “eschatological”—it is a matter of 
supernatural revelation and its realization will 
mark the end of the present world-order. 

From the early days of the Maccabean strug- 
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gle against Syrian oppression on down to the fi- 
nal overthrow of the Jewish nation by Rome in 
the second century .D., apocalyptic visions and 
eschatological expectations were frequently in- 
voked to strengthen Jewish confidence in ulti- 
mate deliverance from misfortune. From time 
to time new spokesmen of this type of hope ap- 
peared, until it had become for John the Baptist 
and his followers a well-established form of im- 
agery. It even produced a literature, portions of 
which have survived to the present day. Appar- 
ently no season of distress lacked its apocalyptic 
prophet of a new and better day and perhaps at 
no period since the time of Antiochus had the 
need for fresh assurances of heaven’s protection 
been more keenly felt than in the days of pro- 
tracted subjugation by the Romans, particularly 
during the first century of the present era.” 

In those circles where the apocalyptic type of 
expectation prevailed, the very imagery of a 
kingdom to be established after the Davidic 
model was abandoned outright. Redemption 
was to come directly from God. Suddenly from 
his position of supremacy in the heavens he 


t A more extended account of this form of Jewish thinking will 
be found in the chapter on “Hebrew and Jewish Hopes” in S. J. 
Case’s The Millennial Hope (Chicago, 1918), where additional liter- 
ature is cited on pp. 243 ff. 
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would intervene anew in the affairs of mankind. 
By his own might, or through an appropriate an- 
gelic intermediary, he would utterly destroy the 
enemies of his people. Judgment would overtake 
sinners even though they might be found among 
the children of Israel, and the new kingdom 
would be no mere recrudescence of the Jewish 
monarchical institution. Hope of deliverance 
lay not in any political maneuvering to restore 
the Maccabean line of princes whom Herod had 
supplanted, not even in the re-establishment of 
an idealized national existence under a God- 
anointed scion of the house of David, but in a 
sudden act of Deity to destroy all evil and mi- 
raculously constitute the Jewish people into a 
blessed theocratic nation. 

An advocate of the apocalyptic hope was, in 
the nature of the case, destined to be in some 
measure a prophet of warning. Preparation for 
God’s impending action was a matter of supreme 
concern. Whether his delay thus far had been 
due merely to the working of his own inscrutable 
purposes, or had been occasioned by displeasure 
with the conduct of his people, his advent would 
be a crucial moment in their history. From days 
of old, preachers in Israel had admonished their 
hearers to beware the day of Jehovah when he 
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would come as was popularly supposed to de- 
stroy the enemies of his people, and also, the 
prophets added, to punish the sins of the chosen 
race. It was of the very genius of Judaism to as- 
sume that winning the favor of God depended 
upon one or another type of specialization in 
righteousness on the part of man. A Gentile 
might buy the favor of his Deity with a generous 
offering, or might control divine actions by 
means of magical rites, but Jews knew no meth- 
od of coercing God. His will was absolute and 
supreme; but the doing of that will, especially as 
it had been made known to men in the sacred 
Scriptures, was essential to human welfare. And 
at a moment when the need of divine assistance 
was felt most keenly, the call to a new attain- 
ment in righteousness could be counted upon to 
meet with a ready response. 

This social and psychological situation pro- 
vided the setting in which John found his task. 
Judas of Galilee had urged that the people re- 
consecrate themselves to military efforts as a 
means of showing God that they were worthy of 
his favor. Thus they would make a bid for 
divine assistance in the struggle to throw off 
Roman domination and effect a restoration of 
national autonomy. God would deliver his op- 
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pressed people when they were ready to demon- 
strate their willingness to sacrifice everything in 
his service. But John measured devotion to 
Deity by a different set of standards and sum- 
moned his hearers to another type of reconse- 
cration. They were advised to withdraw from 
the distracting activities of the time and in the 
quiet of the less frequented wilderness to dedi- 
cate themselves anew to ideals of individual 
righteousness. 

John would hardly imagine that such con- 
duct as he prescribed could materially affect the 
predetermined purposes of the Almighty. But 
in the distresses of the time the new preacher 
saw evidences of the rapidly approaching day 
when God would intervene to inaugurate the 
new age by a sudden act of destruction and res- 
toration. Now that the long-awaited day of Je- 
hovah was thought to be at hand, it was tre- 
mendously important that the Jewish people 
themselves should be prepared for this event. 
With great zeal John devoted himself to the task 
of persuading his kinsmen that by personal ef- 
fort they should seek escape from their sins and 
renew their allegiance to God. As a distinctive 
mark of their new devotion, his disciples re- 
ceived at the reformer’s hands the rite of bap- 
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tism, thus constituting themselves into a more 
consecrated society, a worthier Israel, especially 
prepared to meet their God on the imminent 
judgment day. 

John’s preaching seems to have been received 
with favor by many of his contemporaries. Even 
Josephus bears witness to the new prophet’s 
reputation for piety. Almost a decade after 
John’s death there were still some Jews who 
thought the destruction of Herod Antipas’ army 
by the Arabians was a divine punishment in- 
‘flicted on Herod because of his execution of the 
reformer. Naturally, Josephus gives his readers 
no hint of the political significance of John’s 
propaganda. It would have been quite out of 
place to inform the Romans, under whose pro- 
tection Josephus was now living comfortably at 
the capital, that this stormy prophet of the des- 
ert had announced an early end of all existing 
governmental institutions, both the imperial and 
the Herodian, by the catastrophic intervention 
of God. John had to be painted in the image of a 
gentile philosopher whose primary concern was 
to inculcate “virtue.”* 


t Josephus says: “To some of the Jews it seemed that Herod’s 
army had perished by the vengeance of God, and that very justly, 
as retribution for the death of John called the Baptist. For Herod 
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That John stressed righteousness in men’s 
dealings with one another and the cultivation of 
genuine piety toward God, as Josephus affirms, 
is undoubtedly true. Unquestionably, also, this 
ethical emphasis was capable of making a strong 
appeal to contemporary Jews. But the pursuit 
of virtue for its own sake can hardly have been 
regarded as the chief end of life by the disciples 
of John. Within Palestinian society as constitut- 
ed in the age of Tiberius the sense of crisis was 
too keen and the psychology of revolution too 
overpowering to permit the thoughts of men to 
rest short of a more ultimate goal. Reforms, to 
make an appeal, must direct the gaze toward the 
future when present distress would find relief in 
specific action, either by man or by God. 

The power of John’s appeal to his hearers lay 


killed him, though he was a good man and exhorted the Jews to 
cultivate virtue, practising both righteousness in their dealings 
with one another and piety toward God, and to come to baptism. 
For thus only would the baptism be acceptable to God, if used not 
to secure forgiveness for specific sins but for the purpose of bodily 
purification when the soul had been previously purified by right- 
eousness. When men rallied about him, for they were exceedingly 
pleased on hearing his words, Herod feared lest John should 
instigate a revolt, so very persuasive was he with men, for they 
seemed to do everything he advised. So Herod thought it much 
better by putting him to death to anticipate any new agitation 
that might proceed from him than to repent afterwards of any 
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fundamentally in his announcement that special 
divine action was imminent. As John viewed his 
task, and as his audiences appraised his signifi- 
cance, his first duty was to warn men that a new 
age was at hand. Preparation for its approach 
was a pressing necessity. Repentance, cleansing, 
and reconsecration were in order; and haste in 
accomplishing these preparatory measures was 
highly advisable. But the change in the existing 
social order would be far greater than the change 
in the individual. The imperial régime, the tet- 
rarchy of Herod Antipas, the Davidic line of 
royalty, and even the Abrahamic compact with 
the Jewish race, would all be supplanted by the 
new kingdom to be set up miraculously by God 
in the near future. 


That John’s preaching had a distinctly po- 


disturbance that might occur. So, on account of Herod’s suspicion 
John was sent to Machaerus, the fortress previously mentioned, 
and there he was killed. The Jews were of the opinion that the 
destruction of his army was in accordance with the will of God to 
afflict Herod” (Ant. XVIII, 116-19). The actual fact probably is 
that in popular opinion the prophet was sacrosanct. His enthusi- 
asm, his unusual dress and his strange conduct marked him as 
God’s man regardless of whether his message was acceptable to 
his hearers, and it was assumed that violence done to his person 
would inevitably be attended by disaster. Similarly in the gospels 
both John and Jesus are objects of popular reverence (Mark 11:32; 
Matt. 14:5; 21:26, 46; Luke 20:6). 
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litical bearing Josephus himself incidentally re- 
veals when he says that Herod executed John 
out of fear lest the new movement should de- 
velop revolutionary tendencies. Perhaps Herod 
well knew that its leader was no Zealot agitator 
like Judas, and had no disposition to force God’s 
hand by an appeal to the sword. The new ré- 
gime announced by John was to be established 
suddenly by the power of heaven. But the un- 
stable crowds that assembled to hear a new her- 
ald of approaching judgment might not remain 
content to await the divine good pleasure in 
bringing their hopes to realization. At any mo- 
ment, especially if a favorable opportunity of- 
fered, they might suddenly grow impatient. The 
ideals of passive apocalypticism and aggressive 
zealotism were easily interchangeable in the pop- 
ular mind. The logical inconsistency involved in 
vacillating between them is more evident on pa- 
per than in the heat of real life. Each program 
counted ultimately on divine support for its ef- 
fective realization, and each pictured final vic- 
tory in terms of violence, a violence to be initiat- 
ed in one case by God and in the other case by 
man as the servant of God. Whether man or 
God would strike the first blow must have been, 
for many Jews in these agitated times, mainly a 
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question of expediency. It was quite possible 
that the prophet of a new order might be trans- 
formed over night by his enthusiastic admirers 
into its divinely appointed inaugurator. With 
true political sagacity Herod realized the menace 
in this situation and cut short John’s career.’ 
Although zealot and apocalyptic ideals of de- 
liverance were in some respects closely akin, 
there is no reason to suppose that John himself 
agitated revolution. His task, as he saw it, was 
to summon his contemporaries to repentance in 
preparation for the speedily approaching judg- 
ment. Ancient prophecies regarding Israel’s de- 
liverance through the intervention of God were 
thought to be on the verge of fulfilment, and the 
new prophet found in this impending crisis an 


«The gospel writers chose a different, but not at all incon- 
sistent, item in John’s work to account for Herod’s antipathy 
(Mark 6: 14-29; Matt. 14:1-12; Luke 9:7-9). Their readers would 
not have been interested in the political implications of John’s 
conduct, just as Josephus’ audience would have found Herod’s 
marital irregularities rather tame, save as his actions affected 
political relations with his former father-in-law, Aretas of Arabia. 
Among the Jews the matrimonial aberrations of their princes had 
always been regarded by prophetic reformers as a proper subject 
for criticism, and it is altogether likely that John had made no 
exception of Herod when calling upon sinners to repent. This 
would not please either Herod or his new wife, but probably 
Josephus has perceived more accurately than the author of Mark 
the real motive behind the arrest and execution of the Baptist. 
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opportunity to serve both his God and his fellow 
men by a vigorous propaganda on behalf of a 
fresh specialization in righteousness. It was en- 
tirely consonant with the characteristic psychol- 
ogy of the prophet that John should feel God- 
driven to his task, but the distress of the times 
furnished the immediate occasion for the divine 
voice to utter its imperious summons. 


III 


It was John the preacher of reform, calling 
‘upon the people of Palestine to reconsecrate 
| themselves to God in preparation for the day of 
| judgment, who had first aroused the interest of 
| Jesus and to whose appeal he had responded. 

His very presence among those baptized by John 
is ample proof that he was heartily in sympathy 
with the Baptist’s message and shared his con- 
cern for the welfare of the Jews. Their distresses 
called for alleviation. Their political institutions 
had failed to bring desired relief, while sporadic 
outbursts of revolutionary zeal had merely ag- 
gravated their misfortunes. But the group of 
sympathetic hearers that gathered about the 
new preacher of repentance looked more directly 
to God for deliverance. By an early display of 
supernatural power he would suddenly bring to 
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realization the final age of blessedness. The day 
of Jehovah was at hand. 

Among Palestinian Jews in the time of Jesus 
an advocate of eschatology was no monstrosity. 
For upward of two centuries this form of think- 
ing had been gaining popularity and had served 
in more than one crisis to inspire confidence in 
the power and protection of God. Just how ex- 
tensively apocalypticism was in vogue, or wheth- 
er its adherents could ever have been properly 
called a “school,” may remain a matter of doubt. 
Moreover, its representatives sometimes deviat- 
ed more or less widely from one another on 
points of detail, according to personal inclination 
or in response to the demands of a particular situ- 
ation. In the very nature of the case, eschato- 
logical thinking was more fluid in character than 
were, for example, the tenets of scribism, and 
people who looked for deliverance through cata- 
strophic establishment of the Kingdom could 
hardly have constituted so well-defined a social 
group as were Pharisees or Sadducees. Yet, un- 
questionably, the eschatological hope was an at- 
titude of mind thoroughly familiar in Jesus’ en- 
vironment. It was not only entirely respectable, 
but in some circles very highly esteemed. 

That Jesus believed judgment to be at hand, 
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and was impelled by this conviction to take up 
the preaching of repentance, is one of the most 
certain conclusions to be deduced from his early 
association with John. Jesus was not content 
simply to insure safety for himself; he would also 
save his neighbors. This impulse transformed 
him into an aggressive preacher who presently 
was to become even more effective than John 
had been in demanding preparation for the im- 
pending Kingdom of Heaven." He strove to con- 


tIn Mark and Luke, Jesus says “Kingdom of God.” But 
among Jews it was customary to avoid direct reference to the 
Deity and to employ a surrogate like “Heaven(s),” “Place” or 
“Name.” Kingdom of Heaven (malkuth shamajim) was familiar 
terminology among the Jews (see Strack and Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch [Miinchen, 
1922], I, 172-84). The author of Matthew imitates the Semitic 
idiom, even to the extent of retaining the plural “Heavens.” But 
his usage is not the result of literal translation from his sources. As 
a matter of fact, in his sources he uniformly found “Kingdom of 
God,” which he studiously altered. Only on two or three occasions 
has he nodded. He was fond of the more awkward expression, 
perhaps just because it had an archaic flavor and would seem a 
novelty to his Greek-speaking readers. Probably this same sort of 
feeling helped to preserve in Christian circles other unusual locu- 
tions like 6 vids rod évOphmov and duhv Ey duty that were intelligi- 
ble only to the initiated. Probably it had been Jesus’ custom to say 
“Kingdom of Heaven,” either the Hebrew malkuth shamajim or 
the Aramaic malkutha dishmaja, the sense of which is, however, 
quite properly rendered by the Greek “Kingdom of God.” About 
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vince his kinsmen of their sins and to lead them 
out into an experience of more perfect accord 
with the will of their God before the arrival of 
the judgment day. This attempt to effect in his 
hearers a religious renewal was an interest that 
from time to time had been championed by a 
noble succession of preachers in Israel. In giving 
himself to this endeavor the carpenter of Naza- 
reth proved to be morally and spiritually a lineal 
descendant of the Hebrew prophets. 
Notwithstanding the prevailing disposition 
of the disciples after his death to employ mes- 
sianic categories in their efforts to officialize Je- 
sus, they did not completely obscure the fact 


the year 70 A.D. the rabbis spoke of the government of Rome as 
simply the “Kingdom” (40th III, 2 and 6), with which the 
eschatological notion of a Kingdom of Heaven would stand in 
striking and agreeable contrast for Jews of Jesus’ day who were 
chafing under the dominion of the Romans. In rabbinical litera. 
ture the new age of expected blessedness was also designated “‘the 
coming age” (ha-‘olam habba) in contrast with “this age” (ha- 
‘olam hazzeh). Probably these expressions were known and used 
by Jesus, although their equivalents are not of common occurrence 
in the Greek gospels (Matt. 12:32; Mark 10:30; Luke 16:8; 20: 34. 
Cf. J. Klausner, Die messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten (Berlin, 1904], pp. 17 ff.). Paul 
retained this Semitic idiom to describe the present order of exist- 
ence (I Cor. 1:20; 2:6; 3:18; II Cor. 4:4; Rom. 12:2), but referred 
to the coming age by the more easy Greek expression “Kingdom 


of God.” 
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that his contemporaries had regarded him a 
prophet, although this had been an entirely in- 
adequate classification from the later Christians’ 
point of view. They reported occasions when it 
had been definitely affirmed that Jesus was the 
prophet whose coming had been foretold by Mo- 
ses (Acts 3:22-26; 7:37; cf. Luke 24:19). Jesus 
was said to have likened the rejection of himself 
and his cause to the similar treatment accorded 
ancient preachers of reform (Matt. §:12; 23:29- 
94; Vukes6:223811: 47-60) ablisvexpericncerat 
Nazareth, where he was reputed to have been 
refused a hearing on the ground of an inadequate 
display of mighty works, had been typical of the 
prophet (Mark 6:4; Matt. 13:57; Luke 4:24, 
27). Receiving Jesus paralleled receiving a 
prophet (Matt. 10:41), and his death at Jerusa- 
lem followed the prophetic pattern (Matt. 23: 
a7 e Luke 991.) 

It was said that on various occasions Jesus 
had been called a prophet by both friends and 
enemies. The epithet had been used by Herod, as 
well as by the Jewish populace in Jerusalem 
(Mark 6:15; Luke 9:8; Matt. 21:11, 46). On 
the occasion of Jesus’ raising the widow’s son the 
crowd had hailed him as a prophet, and it was 
with this thought in mind that the Pharisee had 
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invited him to dine (Luke 7:16, 39). The same 
popular notion served the disciples as a foil 
against which to display the new messianic con- 
fession of Peter (Mark 8:28; Matt. 16:14; Luke 
g:19). The woman of Samaria, the multitude 
that witnessed the miraculous increase of food, 
an audience when impressed by a striking dis- 
course, and a blind man who had been healed, 
all were said to have employed the word “‘proph- 
et” to express their estimate of Jesus (John 4:19; 
6:14; 7:40;9:17). This designation, so eminent- 
ly appropriate in Jesus’ own environment, had 
not been entirely lost from view in later tradi- 
tion, even though it now seemed quite inade- 
quate according to the new standards of appre- 
ciation possessed by the gospel writers. 

Had Jesus been called upon for self-classifica- 
tion in the interests of indicating the type of task 
to which he had set himself, undoubtedly the 
word “prophet” would have been the first to 
spring to his lips.t The prophet, it is true, can 

tSee the brief but suggestive discussion by H. J. Cadbury, 
“Jesus and the Prophets,” Fournal of Religion, V (1925), 607-22. 
The gulf separating prophecy from apocalyptic, once thought by 
some scholars to be virtually impassable, has been gradually nar- 
rowing. In fact, the newer interpretation of prophecy, which finds 


ecstasy and visions to have been a fundamental experience in the 
making of even an Amos, a Hosea, an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, renders 
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scarcely be said to have thought that he was 
choosing his own task. He performed a duty 
that seemed to him superimposed by the decrees 
of heaven. Not on his own authority, but 
equipped by divine inspiration, he delivered the 
word of God to the men of his own generation. 
It was no mere literary device, but was a declara- 
tion of the prophet’s sincerest conviction, when 
he prefaced his utterances with the typical 
phrase “Thus saith Jehovah.” The prophets 
commonly make it plain that they pursued their 


it possible to see in the apocalyptic seer of later Judaism the natural 
successor to the national prophet of earlier times. Consult, for 
example, G. Hélscher, Die Profeten (Leipzig, 1914), p. 358; T. H. 
Robinson, Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel (New York, 
1923), pp. 195 f. Ecstasy is still denied to the greater prophets by 
M. Buttenwieser, The Prophets of Israel (New York, 1914); and 
N. Micklem, Prophecy and Eschatology (London, 1926). But an 
ever increasing number of interpreters recognizes a more or less 
extensive display of religious emotions, even in the most noted of 
the literary prophets. In addition to Hélscher and Robinson, cited 
above, one may refer to H. P. Smith, The Religion of Israel (New 
York, 1914); J. M. Powis Smith, The Prophet and His Problems 
(New York, 1914), and The Prophet and His Times (Chicago, 1925); 
J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah 
(Cambridge, 1922); H. W. Robinson, “Hebrew Psychology” in 
The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake (Oxford, 1926), 
pp- 353-82; B. Duhm, Israels Propheten (Tibingen, 1916); H. 
Gunkel, Die Propheten (Gottingen, 1917); A. Allwohn, Die Ehe des 
Propheten Hosea in psychoanalytischer Beleuchtung (Giessen, 1926). 
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work at the behest of a compelling force from 
without and not merely in compliance with their 
normal inclinations. 

An arresting religious experience seems to 
have been the necessary antecedent to a pro- 
phetic career. Sometimes the prophets spoke of 
the stirring incidents that had transformed them 
from ordinary citizens into chosen messengers of 
God. The summons had come to Isaiah in a vi- 
sion of Deity enthroned in the temple (Isa. 6:1 ff). 
The seer was overcome with the sense of his 
imperfection in the presence of the holy God. 
Not until cleansed by the purifying touch of a 
coal from the altar was he fit to undertake a 
prophetic career. Similarly, Jeremiah had been 
changed from a timid village youth into one of 
the most effective of the prophets through the 
touch of God’s hand upon his mouth and the ac- 
companying commission to address himself not 
only to Israel but to the nations and the king- 
doms (Jer. 1:4-10). Although the Scriptures did 
not always describe the initial experience that 
had constituted a prophet’s call, it must have 
been commonly apparent to Jews of later times 
that he had been a man wholly motivated by a 
sense of divine commission. 


In the early days of Hebrew history the di- 
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vine afflatus had proved so overwhelming that 
the prophets were a class of men virtually mad- 
dened by religious enthusiasm. The sanity of 
the greater prophets of later times stands in 
sharp contrast to that extravagant ecstasy char- 
acteristic of a more primitive stage of culture. 
But these saner men of God were no less con- 
scious than their predecessors had been of an ex- 
perience which had changed them from ordinary 
people into the inspired heralds of the divine 
will and purposes. Nothing short of such impul- 
sion could have induced an Amos to leave the 
Judean countryside to become a spokesman for 
Jehovah at the very center of Jeroboam’s king- 
dom. The new preacher lacked even the pro- 
fessional standing of the conventional prophet, 
but he had a superior equipment. It was none 
other than God who had called him away from 
his flocks and fig trees and had commanded him 
to “go prophesy unto my people Israel” (3:8; 
7:15). So sure was the prophet that his task 
was no mere accidental undertaking of his own, 
but was a God-assigned obligation, that some- 
times he projected the divine purpose back to 
his very infancy (Isa. 49:1; cf. Gal. 1:15). 
God’s special equipment of his chosen spokes- 
men is a pervasive phenomenon throughout the 
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Jewish Scriptures from the time of Moses down 
to the days of the apocalyptic seer of Maccabean 
times. Not only was it true of Moses, Samuel, 
Elijah, and Elisha that their effectiveness was a 
result of unique endowment, but the prophets of 
later days often bore testimony to their own 
sense of a compelling inspiration. Jeremiah felt 
within himself the impulsion of a force that 
burned like a fire in his bones, intoxicating him 
with the very words of Jehovah (20:9; 23:9). So 
completely had the prophet been infused with 
the message from above that he was a marked 
man who might fittingly be called by the name 
of “Jehovah, God of hosts” (15:16). When op- 
ponents taunted him he fell back upon the con- 
viction that the words he had spoken had come 
directly from the presence of Deity (17:16). 
Notwithstanding the insuperable difficulties that 
often confronted them, the prophets moved for- 
ward in the confidence that they were God’s cho- 
sen messengers. Their work was to be done, not 
in their own strength, but by the operation of 
that supernatural power with which they had 
been equipped. Rejection of their message was 
never taken to mean that their call had been 
spurious or that they had not been genuinely in- 


spired. 
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The great prophets were men of strong char- 
acter and mighty emotions. The specific content 
of their sermons might vary with the age and 
the circumstances under which they severally 
lived, but all of them were devoted to the same 
lofty enterprise of effecting religious reform and 
renewal among their contemporaries. Whether 
they were heralds of disaster or messengers of 
hope, threats and promises were alike employed 
for the accomplishment of moral ends. They 
boldly pronounced the scathing verdict of con- 
science upon the sins and sinners of their day, 
justifying their boldness on the sincere convic- 
tion that they were spokesmen for God himself. 
They felt that they had been irresistibly im- 
pelled to surrender their own wills to the higher 
will of heaven. This had been their consistent 
self-representation. A later Christian was en- 
tirely true to the prophets’ own mind when he 
affirmed that prophecy was never of human ori- 
gin but had been a message delivered by men 
equipped with power from heaven to utter the 
very words of God (II Pet. 1:21). 


IV 


The memory of the prophets and their work 
constituted one of the most picturesque and 
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stimulating religious heritages that antiquity 
had bequeathed to later Judaism. The story of 
their lives had been familiar to Jesus from early 
youth and it is not surprising that he should in a 
measure have duplicated their experiences and 
interpreted his own emotional life in similar 
fashion. Those were days when feeling ran high 
and when religion often expressed itself most ef- 
fectively in forms of activity that might seem in 
later times to border dangerously on fanaticism. 
Jesus would have been quite out of place in the 
life of his day had he chosen his new task with 
utter calmness and deliberation. When he for- 
sook his handicraft to become a preacher of re- 


pentance to his kinsmen, he made a change in | 


his career as radical as that made by an Amos, a 
Jeremiah, or any other of the ancient prophets. 


For him, as for them, the new obligation was | 


God-given, and the individual felt conscious of 


unusual divine equipment for his mission. Like | 
the prophets, he justified his new course of ac- | 


tion by reference to stirring initial experiences, 
the memory of which has been perpetuated by 
his followers in the gospel stories of his baptism 
and temptation. 

Christian preachers in the first century were 
not always of one opinion regarding what had 
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actually happened in connection with the bap- 
tism of Jesus. Mark’s readers were informed 
that on coming up from the baptismal waters Je- 
sus had seen the Spirit in dove-like form descend 
upon him through a cleft in the sky and had 
heard a heavenly voice declare “Thou art my be- 
loved son, in thee I am well pleased” (1:11). In 
Luke this statement is reproduced, with the added 
note that Jesus was in prayer when he ex- 
perienced his vision. In Matthew the most sig- 
nificant change in the Marcan narrative con- 
sists in making the voice speak in the third per- 
son: “This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (3:17). According to Mark, the 
baptism had been the moment when Jesus at- 
tained the consciousness of divine sonship that 
constituted his commission to found Christian- 
ity. The voice addressed itself directly to him 
and for his own personal instruction. On the 
other hand, one who had been miraculously born 
and set apart for his task from childhood, as Je- 
sus was already represented to have been in Mat- 
thew, hardly needed to be told that he was the 

* Mention of Jesus in prayer is a peculiar feature of this gospel 
(3:21; §:16; 6:12; 9:18, 29; 11:13 23:34, 46). Whether the author 
had reliable sources of information for these incidents can hardly 


be determined, but undoubtedly the other evangelists slighted this 
aspect of Jesus’ religious experience. 
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official Son of God. Quite fittingly, the voice 
now spoke, not to Jesus, but to the assembled 
people informing them of his high status. He 
was still permitted to witness the descent of the 
Spirit, but even this part of the experience lost 
not a little of its vitality in consequence of the 
earlier statement that he had submitted to the 
rite simply for the purpose of setting an example 
in righteousness (Matt. 3:14 f.). In the Fourth 
Gospel the baptism was still further deprived of 
essential significance in Jesus’ own experience. 
The Spirit had exhibited itself for John the Bap- 
tist’s benefit; it was the sign by which he had 
been able to discover the Son of God (John 1: 
33 f.). 

The gospel-writers, and the Christians of 
their day, were far more interested to find mean- 
ing for themselves in the story of Jesus’ baptism 
than they were to discover its meaning for 
him. In their environment the incident seemed 
especially valuable as a means of classifying offi- 
cially the founder of the new religion and au- 
thenticating its rite of initiation. But neither of 
these interests had been a part of the situation 
in which Jesus lived. The voice that could trans- 
form a Nazarene carpenter into an ardent pro- 
phetic preacher must have spoken in accents of 
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far greater reality. Officialdom and ritualism, as 
areas for self-interpretation, had made no appeal 
to Amos and his successors. Prophets as a class 
were prophets at their worst, in the eyes of those 
Hebrew reformers who appeared from time to 
time summoning their kinsmen to higher living. 
The true spokesmen of God were those who had 
heard his voice in their own souls revealing to 
them the message that was to be passed on to 
their contemporaries. These men were confident 
that they had been chosen for their task by the 
decree and favor of heaven, but they neither de- 
manded nor expected self-exaltation and hardly 
claimed even that measure of honor that would 
seem to have been their just due. Inspiration— 
not installation—was the essence of the pro- 
phetic experience. 

John the Baptist had summoned his audi- 
ences to repentance. The persons who heeded 
his call sealed their determination to attain high- 
er standards of personal righteousness by sub- 
mitting to the new rite of purification practiced 
by John. Baptism as a token of cleansing was 
entirely appropriate to the Judaism of that age. 


« For the significance of baptism and kindred rites of cleansing 
in later Judaism, one may consult W. Brandt, Die jidischen 
Baptismen (Giessen, 1910) and Fiidische Reinheitslehre (Giessen, 
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In the experience of Jesus the act was attended 
by a heightening of emotion that impelled him 
to assume the responsibilities of a new life-work. 
As an Isaiah and a Jeremiah had been purged by 
the touch of God, not simply for their own sakes, 
but that they might become messengers of 
righteousness to the men of their time, so Jesus 
heard the call of God summoning him to a sim- 
ilar service. 

Heaven never sent forth its messengers un- 
accoutered for their appointed tasks. Very com- 
monly in the Scriptures the endowment of men 
especially favored and chosen by God to per- 
form unusual duties was expressed in terms of 
the outpouring of the Spirit. In later Judaism 
this way of thinking became more and more 
prevalent. Prophecy, above all else, was the 
characteristic work of the Spirit. It is true that 
the older preachers of reform had not been ac- 
customed to use this language, perhaps because 
their professional rivals had universally claimed 


1910);1. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (1st ser., 
Cambridge, 1917), pp. 36-46; H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, op. 
cit, 1, 102-13. 

1 See P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes (Tiibingen, 1910), particularly 
pp- 78 ff.; 1. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (2d 
ser., Cambridge, 1923), pp. 120-28. 
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to be thus endowed. But Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah were none the less conscious of 
possessing the divine presence which they de- 
picted in other imagery. Endowment by the 
Spirit, however, was the most appropriate ter- 
minology that could be found for the description 
of such experiences among Jews. Micah affirmed 
that he felt “full of power by the spirit of Je- 
hovah” and therefore was commissioned “‘to de- 
clare unto Jacob his transgression and to Israel 
his sin” (3:8). In a more kindly vein, another 
prophet declared himself anointed by the Spirit 
to preach a message of good tidings to the un- 
fortunate in Israel (Isa. 61:1). In later times the 
Spirit was referred to with increasing frequency 
as a means of describing the operation of God in 
the life of his chosen representatives. This over- 
mastering presence fell upon Ezekiel, it lifted 
him up, it transported him from place to place, 
and it commissioned him to speak the will of 
God.? In moments of high emotion the prophet 
was completely Spirit-possessed. 

In the Judaism of Jesus’ day endowment by 
the Spirit was characteristic terminology for de- 
scribing the way in which God made choice of in- 
dividuals and prepared them for special tasks. 

* Ezek. 2:2; 3212/14, 24; 8:9, 14,40; 11-3, 5, 243 37:13 43:5. 
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That Jesus would feel himself empowered by the 
Spirit for the new work to which God had called 
him would be but to repeat in his experience the 
favor which heaven had shown in the past to a 
Moses, a David, and a long line of prophets. One 
possessed by the Spirit was lifted quite above the 
plane of ordinary living, at least on all critical 
occasions. The driving force for life’s work now 
came from without and from above. Impulses 
and emotions were sanctified, convictions were 
made doubly strong, and the whole area of moral 
and spiritual ideals was transported into the re- 
gions of the absolute by the certainty that the 
individual no longer pursued simply the dictates 
of his own will but was directed in his activities 
by the very Spirit of God. 

Confident though Spirit-filled men were that 
God himself had chosen and equipped them for 
their tasks, they were not unaware of the diffi- 
culties that lay in the way of realizing their 
ideals. The Scriptures told of prophets who 
would, if possible, have resisted the divine im- 
pulsion. They shrank from the responsibilities 
laid upon them and felt personally quite unequal 
to their new calling. They expected opposition 
from their audiences, an opposition that might 
at any moment cost them their lives. Rarely 
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were they rewarded with the crown of martyr- 
dom, but frequently it was their fate to find 
themselves without a following, while their mes- 
sage was unappreciated and their hopes were 
thwarted. A new teacher well acquainted with 
the story of the prophet’s career among the He- 
brews would hardly choose on his own initiative 
to enter a profession that offered so little pros- 
pect of success. But the great prophets had 
never taken up their duties because they thought 
the calling promised them a brilliant career. 
They, like their Christian successor Paul, 
preached because they must. Necessity was upon 
them; to resist would have been worse than 
death. 

Yet had prophets no right to expect, or even 
to demand, success? Having been called to their 
work by God and endowed by the Spirit, these 
new messengers of righteousness occupied a po- 
sition of favor with heaven that surely deserved 
to be recognized and honored. It was not incon- 
sistent with their sense of authority to ask of 
God on their behalf continued displays of ap- 
proval and protection. But to have indulged 
themselves in this respect would have menaced 
the prophets’ characteristic moral integrity and 
their ideal of absolute devotion to the will of 
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God. History had shown that they must be pre- 
pared to meet rejection and defeat, even perse- 
cution and death, without losing confidence in 
the sanctity of their mission. Nevertheless, it 
might well seem incongruous that chosen spokes- 
men of heaven could not ask special privileges 
for themselves in the prosecution of their God- 
assigned duties. It was in some such area of con- 
flicting emotions, when, in the presence of a 
mighty task, the sense of a divine summons mo- 
mentarily stood in sharp conflict with the feeling 
of personal limitations, that the so-called “temp- 
tation” of Jesus had its original setting. 

The gospel writers, true to the interests that 
were uppermost in their age, saw in the tempta- 
tion of Jesus a demonstration of his authority 
rather than a crisis in his own religious experi- 
ence. In his official capacity as Son of God and 
founder of a new religious régime it was to be ex- 
pected that he would display his superiority over 
the satanic prince of evil. In the older form of 
the story, as preserved in Matthew and Luke 
(Matt. 4:3-10; Luke 4:3-12), the supremacy of 
Jesus is shown by his very refusal to make any 
exhibition of miracles. Presumably it lay within 
his power to perform these proposed wonders, 
but as suggestions of the tempter they must be 
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rejected. For the circle of Christians where this 
form of the tradition first crystallized, miracles 
as a test of Jesus’ authority were less highly es- 
teemed than was his prophetic equipment to 
speak the word of God. With this disposition 
Jesus himself probably would have been in 
hearty sympathy. But other Christians saw in 
the temptation what appeared to them a more 
significant triumph for Jesus. In Mark’s version 
(1:12 f.) no mention was made of Jesus’ refusal 
to perform miracles. On the contrary, the whole 
performance was transported into the sphere of 
supernaturalism. Jesus was with the wild beasts, 
who, contrary to all their natural impulses, did 
him no harm. And instead of declining angelic 
assistance, as in the older tradition, it was now 
affirmed that during the temptation he had ac- 
tually been attended by ministering angels. 

It was entirely natural that Christian inter- 
pretation of the temptation should move farther 
and farther away from the picture of a realistic 
struggle in the personal experience of Jesus. As 
in the case of the baptism, the incident de- 
manded explanation. There was no slight in- 
congruity.in the very notion that the Son of God 
could be tempted at all, unless it were for the 
purpose of setting his later disciples a worthy ex- 
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ample of resistance (Luke 4:13; Heb. 2:18; 4: 
15), or of demonstrating his poise, dignity, and 
authority. But for Jesus the immediate issue 
had not been how the Christian Son of God 
should conduct himself in the presence of the 
prince of demons. Rather, it was a question of 
how an unschooled artisan, with a summons to 
religious leadership suddenly thrust upon him 
from above, should proceed toward the accom- 
plishment of his task. 

Jesus could not lightly abandon his custom- 
ary occupation and ignore the problem of secur- 
ing food and other necessities of life that would 
still be required in his new work. He knew the 
strength of the current desire among the people 
for unusual displays of God’s favor. The revo- 
lutionary psychology of the day invited the ac- 
tivity of leaders who would demonstrate miracu- 
lously their divine equipment to instigate a suc- 
cessful revolt against the Roman government." 

t Judas of Galilee in 6 a.p. was well aware of the popular belief 
that an uprising could not be successful without the assistance of 
“the divine” (Josephus, 47t. XVIII. 5), but he urged the necessity 
of human action as a preliminary condition of intervention by 
Deity. The failure of Judas would only strengthen the common 
feeling that initial displays of divine approval were in order for 
one who would be a successful leader. In the years that followed, 


until the great revolt of 66 A.D. was ultimately launched, several 
adventurers capitalized this popular credulity—if, indeed, they 
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But for Jesus the path of duty lay in a different 
direction. He would make no claim upon heaven 
for ravens to bring him his bread, he would ask 
no assistance from ministering angels, and he 
would trust God himself to abolish the rule of 
Rome. The duties that had been imposed upon 
him called for a different program of action. His 
response to John’s preaching had culminated in 
a keen sense of new consecration to righteous 
living before God and among men. This attain- 
ment in his own life had been accompanied by a 
conviction of divine impulsion to lead others in a 
similar quest. The times were evil and the long- 
awaited day of reckoning was at hand. The su- 
preme need of the hour was to summon the Jew- 
ish people to a life in more perfect accord with 
the will of their God. Without reserve Jesus 
now gave himself to the pursuit of this new- 
found prophetic task. 

were not actually deceived regarding themselves. But Josephus, 
adopting the Roman point of view, represented these agitators as 
base charlatans. About the year 45 4.D. a certain Theudas, claim- 
ing to be a prophet, had led astray many persons by his promise 
to conduct them through the Jordan river on dry land (Ant. XX. 
97). While Felix was procurator (52-60 a.D.), similar “imposters 
and deceivers” appeared who promised to perform wonders and 
signs in proof of their claims to be authoritative leaders. Also, one 
who called himself a “prophet” came from Egypt and gathered 


followers by promising that the walls of Jerusalem would be thrown 
down at his command (War II. 259-65; dnt. XX. 167-70). 
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CHAPTER VI 
JESUS’ PURSUIT OF HIS TASK 


taking for Jesus to urge his contemporaries 

to seek worthier attainments in religious liv- 
ing. The reformer in Israel had long since be- 
come a familiar, and not always an unwelcome, 
figure. The older prophets had set a distin- 
guished example for later generations, and the 
social unrest of more recent times had inspired 
new propagandists to offer their several pro- 
grams for alleviating current ills. The age was 
ripe for preachers of reform. 

Sometimes agitators were political revolu- 
tionists of the type of Judas of Galilee. Some- 
times they were solitary figures like Josephus’ 
teacher Bannus, who in the quiet of the desert 
strove to perfect himself by means of ascetic dis- 
cipline. Others were strange creatures who 
moved about among their fellows proclaiming in 
half-demented fashion messages of doom. Such 
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was that other Jesus whom Josephus describes.* 
He was a peasant, an ‘dm ha-aretz, who at the 
feast of tabernacles four years before the revolt 
of 66 a.p. suddenly cried aloud in the temple: “A 
voice from the east, a voice from the west, a 
voice from the four winds, a voice against Jeru- 
salem and the temple, a voice against the bride- 
grooms and the brides, a voice against the whole 
people.” Though whipped until the flesh fell 
away from the bone, he refused to cease his cry 
of lamentation, “Woe to Jerusalem.” Inspired, 
as Josephus says, by a kind of divine frenzy, he 
kept up his activity until slain in the siege when 
Jerusalem fell in the year 70. 

When Jesus from Nazareth undertook his 
public work, he too had to decide upon a mode of 
procedure. Would he rail against the Roman 
oppressor? Would he attack the established in- 
stitutions of Judaism? What should be the range 
of his operations? Would he be content to gather 
about him a coterie of sympathetic friends in 
the wilds of the desert, as John the Baptist had 
done; or would he visit the chief centers of pop- 
ulation, even the city of Jerusalem, and there 
publicly declare himself to be the one who could 
safely lead Israel in this time of distress? Would 

* War V1. 300-309. 
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he attempt to assemble disciples and form a 
school, thus founding a new religious society with- 
in Judaism; or would he endeavor to accomplish 
his purposes in more individualistic fashion? 


I 


A noteworthy step in Jesus’ pursuit of his 
task was his decision to break with the move- 
ment of John and inaugurate an independent 
work along new lines. Those who would benefit 
by John’s call to repentance must have been suf- 
ficiently interested in preparing themselves for 
the advent of the Kingdom to leave their homes 
and travel to the Jordan valley where they 


might join the company of the newly baptized. » 


Jesus, on the other hand, would carry his mes- 
sage to the people, seeking them out in the com- 
mon walks of life. As occasion offered, he 
preached in the synagogues, talked with laborers 
on the countryside, conversed with travelers on 
the public highway, associated with fishermen 
on the shore of the lake, or addressed people who 
assembled at the house where he sojourned with 
friends in the city. Jesus was himself a man of 
the people who sought his audiences wherever 
they were to be found amid the varied activities 


of daily living. 
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Throughout his entire public career Jesus 
was conspicuously an itinerant prophet. Ac- 
cording to the Marcan outline of his life, he con- 
fined his labors mainly to the northern section of 
Palestine, particularly the regions about the Sea 
of Galilee; but the course of his movements 1s 
only vaguely outlined. First he isin Capernaum, 
then he is journeying among the synagogues 
“throughout all Galilee,” then he is in desert 
places, and again he returns to Capernaum. 
Mark needs only a column or two of space for 
this catalogue of activities. Subsequent refer- 
ences to times and places are similarly sporadic 
and incidental. Jesus is beside the sea, he enters 
the synagogue, he withdraws to the sea, he as- 
cends the mountain, he comes into the house, he 
is by the seaside, he crosses the sea to the coun- 
try of the Gerasenes, he returns across the sea 
and journeys over to Nazareth. Immediately he 
goes on a speaking tour through the villages, he 
withdraws to a desert place, he goes to the moun- 
tains to pray, at night he crosses over to Gen- 
nesaret, and afterwards makes his way through 
villages, cities, and the country on a tour of mis- 
cellaneous healings. 

The range of his activities widened when Je- 
sus paid a visit to “the borders of Tyre and Si- 
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don,” which provided a setting for the story of 
his generous attitude toward the Syrophoeni- 
clan woman. But immediately he returned to the 
Sea of Galilee, passing through “‘the midst of the 
borders of Decapolis.” Again there is further 
zigzagging back and forth across the sea, with 
the mention of Dalmanutha and Bethsaida, fol- 
lowed by a journey northward to villages lying 
within the jurisdiction of the city of Caesarea 
Philippi. From this point on, statements be- 
come more definite. The narrative specifies that 
“after six days” Jesus and three of his disciples 
went up “into a high mountain,” where the 
transfiguration scene was enacted. Thence he 
returned through Galilee to Capernaum and be- 
gan a journey to Jerusalem, entering Judea from 
the region beyond the Jordan. He ascended to 
the Mount of Olives by way of Jericho, Beth- 
phage, and Bethany, and arrived in Jerusalem 
accompanied by a band of zealous followers. 
The remainder of Mark, with a much greater 
show of exactitude than in the earlier part of the 
narrative, catalogues the events of the closing 
week of Jesus’ career. At the end of the day on 
which he arrived in Jerusalem, he and the 
Twelve went out to Bethany to spend the night. 
The next morning they visited the temple court 
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where Jesus ejected the money-changers. In the 
evening they returned to Bethany, but on the 
third day they came again to Jerusalem, where 
Jesus continued teaching. The same evening, 
while sitting with his disciples on the Mount of 
Olives, he delivered his famous discourse relative 
to the destruction of the temple and the end of 
the present world. The events of the next day 
are left unrecorded, but “‘after two days” came 
the time of the preparation for the Passover, 
when Jesus made the necessary arrangements 
and ate the meal with his disciples at the regular 
time for its observance. During the night there 
followed the scene in Gethsemane, the betrayal 
of Judas, the arrest of Jesus, and his arraign- 
ment before the chief priest. In the morning he 
was delivered to Pilate, at nine o’clock he was 
nailed to the cross, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon with a loud shout his spirit left his 
body. Further, it is noted that this Passover 
fell on a Friday, that is, “the day before the sab- 
bath.” 

The author of Matthew finds little to alter in 
the Marcan itinerary, nor is he able to supple- 
ment it at all extensively by data derived from 
non-Marcan sources. Minor changes are intro- 
duced, but in no important respect does Mat- 
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thew add either to the topographical or to the 
chronological information of Mark.? 

Luke is similarly dependent on his predeces- 
sor, Mark. There is one conspicuous deviation. 
The visit to Nazareth is placed earlier in the life 
of Jesus and is omitted from the parallel Marcan 
setting. But even the Lucan account, by mak- 
ing Jesus refer to works already done in Caperna- 
um (4:23), shows that the Marcan narrative has 
been forced at this point. Later in Luke,3 where 
a lengthy interpolation is introduced into the 
Marcan sequence of events, some rather vague 
additional data are supplied. But they are of 
the usual accidental type. At a certain unspeci- 
fied moment Jesus and his disciples are in south- 
ern Galilee on the Samaritan border, planning a 
journey to Jerusalem. Later, when on their way, 
they are in “a certain village,” where Jesus visits 
at the home of Martha and Mary. Still later, he 
is praying “in a certain place.” Various unlo- 
cated occurrences follow, as when Jesus teaches 
“in one of the synagogues on the sabbath day.” 


t This fact will be evident on consulting any standard “Intro- 
duction” to the Synoptic Gospels. One of the most recent and 
elaborate tabulations of the pertinent data is that of M. Goguel, 
Les évangiles synoptiques (Paris, 1923), pp. 150 ff. 

2 Luke 4:16-30; Mark 6:1-6. SHR seit Yn 
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He continues preaching while passing through 
“cities and villages” on his way up to Jerusalem. 
On a certain Sabbath, he goes to eat in the house 
of one of the rulers of the Pharisees. There is no 
further allocation of events, except for a puz- 
zling reference to his passing “along the borders 
of Samaria and Galilee,” until the Marcan series 
is resumed at the point where Jesus and his dis- 
ciples arrive in the vicinity of Jericho. 

In the main, the events of Passion Week fol- 
low the order of Mark, although Luke contains 
fragments of a tradition that does not always 
harmonize with its Marcan setting.’ Perhaps 
the most conspicuous example is a reference to 
the last meal eaten with the disciples. In two 
supplementary verses of the Lucan account it is 
clearly implied that Jesus had expressed regret 
at being unable to partake of the Passover (22: 
15 f). Were this intimation historical, it would 
imply that disaster overtook him on the day pre- 


« The use of non-Marcan tradition in the Lucan Passion nar- 
rative is no longer open to reasonable doubt, however divergent 
may be the attempts thus far made to isolate the specific docu- 
ment or documents. See A. Wautier d’Aygalliers, Les sources du 
récit de la passion chez Luc (Alengon, 1920); A. M. Perry, The 
Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative (Chicago, 1920); B.H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels (New York, 1925); Vincent Taylor, Behind the 
Third Gospel (Oxford, 1926), pp. 33-47. 
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ceding Passover rather than, as Mark represents, 
though not with entire consistency (Mark 14: 
1f), on the day of the feast. But such phenomena 
are all too scanty to satisfy one’s biographical 
curiosity. Of Luke, as of Matthew, it must be 
said that this gospel offers almost no new infor- 
mation concerning the course of Jesus’ public 
ministry. 

In the Fourth Gospel, as compared with the 
Synoptics, the movements of Jesus are usually 
connected with new sites and are arranged in a 
new order. Whether the fourth evangelist de- 
liberately aims at a studied sequence of events 
or whether his references to time and place are 
merely incidental cannot always be determined. 
But in the early portion of his narrative he lists 
occurrences day by day in such fashion as to 
make clear that this part of the record is in- 
tended to catalogue incidents in their chrono- 
logical order. On the first day of public activity 
Jesus is present among the people gathered at 
“Bethany beyond the Jordan,” where John was 
preaching. The occurrences of the two following 
days belong in the same region, but on the fourth 
day Jesus makes plans to go into Galilee. On 


the third day—if the author has deliberately 
See above, pp. 34 ff. 
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used the expression, it must be the third day 
after the departure from Bethany—Jesus 1s pres- 
ent at the marriage feast in the Galilean town of 
Cana, where he performs his first public miracle. 

Later, Jesus with all the members of his 
family pays a short visit to Capernaum, but al- 
most immediately he goes up to Jerusalem to the 
Passover, at which time he comes conspicuously 
before the public by his purgation of the temple. 
Nothing is said of his departure from Jerusalem; 
but, following the account of his conversation 
with Nicodemus, one reads that ‘“‘after these 
things Jesus and his disciples came into the land 
of Judea.” At once he leaves again for Galilee, 
taking the route through Samaria. He tarries in 
this region two days, and then goes a second 
time to Cana. But he is back again in Jerusalem 
for the Feast of Tabernacles. Then suddenly the 
scene of his activity is transferred to the Sea of 
Galilee and it is remarked that the Passover 
feast “was at hand.” Here he engages in a series 
of activities, and it would seem that he does not 
leave Galilee to visit Jerusalem at the time of 
this Passover. But in the autumn he journeys 
thither for the next Feast of Tabernacles. Ap- 
parently he spends the winter in southern Perea 
and Judea. On one occasion he is “beyond the 
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Jordan,” where John had originally baptized. 
Again he is in Bethany at the home of Lazarus. 
Afterwards he is in hiding in a “country near to 
the wilderness,” in a city called “Ephraim.” But 
six days before the Passover, he comes to Beth- 
any and is entertained at the home of Lazarus. 

In the story of Passion Week the Fourth 
Gospel more nearly approximates the narrative 
of the Synoptics. Jesus is in Bethany six days 
before the feast. Later he is in conference with 
his disciples in Jerusalem. He is arrested in the 
garden, is hailed before the priestly authorities, 
and subsequently is executed by Pilate. But in 
this connection there are also significant chrono- 
logical variations as compared with the other ac- 
counts. There is no reference to any prepara- 
tions made by Jesus and his disciples to cele- 
brate the Passover, and the supper at which he 
taught his great lesson of humility is represented 
neither as the celebration of the Jewish feast nor 
as the institution of the Christian Eucharist 
(13:1-30). It is about noon on the day preced- 
ing Passover that Pilate delivers Jesus up to be 
crucified. He is led to Golgotha, and there exe- 
cuted. This is the day of “preparation,” and the 
next day is not only a Sabbath but is also the day 
of the feast (18:28; 19:31, 42). 
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From the present records it is quite impos- 
sible to reconstruct a full itinerary of Jesus’ ca- 
reer. Just how widely he traveled, the time con- 
sumed in his preaching tours, and the exact 
course of his several journeys are matters now 
very difficult, if not impossible, to determine. 
The available information is too meager in con- 
tent and of too divergent a character. One can- 
not hope to recover the complete story of his 
movements, although likely enough the disciples 
remembered that they had been with him at 
many of the times and places mentioned in the 
gospels. But when the tradition first began to be 
collected, they were interested in what he had 
said or done rather than in the dates of events or 
scenes of operation. In citing one or another in- 
cident, a narrator might introduce his remarks 
with the stereotyped phrase “‘in a certain place,” 
“at a certain time,” or “after these things”; but 
he made no effort to provide a complete sequence 
of events or a comprehensive topographical rec- 
ord. His interests were not biographical in any 
formal sense of the term. 

On the other hand, the incidental character 
of the gospel references to Jesus’ itinerary may 
itself be a blessing in disguise. Lack of design in 


See above, pp. 95 ff. 
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an ancient document is a great virtue in the eyes 
of the historian. Whenever reference is made to 
times and places without any evident apologetic 
motive on the part of a gospel-writer, there is no 
serious occasion for doubting the dependability 
of the information. Unfortunately, however, 
one’s peace of mind is often disturbed by con- 
tradictory items in the tradition. Sometimes 
these divergences are very pronounced. In Mark 
the scenes of Jesus’ activity up to the last week 
of his career are laid exclusively in Galilee and 
its environs. But, according to John, Jesus be- 
gan his work in southern Perea and made Judea 
the principal area of his operations, with only 
brief and occasional visits to Galilean territory. 
There are likewise some arresting chronological 
divergences. The mention of three Passover 
seasons in the Johannine narrative would imply 
that Jesus’ public ministry had continued for up- 
ward of two years (2:23; 6:4; 19:14); but in 
Mark only one Passover is noted, and apparent- 
ly this evangelist had thought a period of less 
than twelve months sufficient for the story of his 
hero’s career. 

Sometimes the interpretative character of 
contradictory statements is self-evident, as when 
the author of Luke brings Jesus to Nazareth for 
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the first sermon in his ministry (4:16 ff.), or 
when in John, Judea is called Jesus’ own country 
(4:44). Each of these evangelists saw in Jesus’ 
program of action a model to justify the course 
of procedure that had been adopted by the early 
Christian preachers in the prosecution of their 
missionary enterprise. They had begun work 
with their own kinsmen and when their efforts 
met with failure in that quarter they had turned 
to gentile fields. Similarly in Luke, Jesus went 
to his boyhood home in Nazareth to make his 
first public announcement of his mission. In 
John it was in Judea at the very temple, where 
dwelt those who religiously were his nearest of 
kin, that he made his initial exhibition of author- 
ity. As Christian preachers, in pursuing their 
task, had gone first to Jewish congregations, so 
Jesus at the outset “came unto his own” (John 
T21k) 

The disposition of early Christians to make 
Jerusalem the center from which the new reli- 
gion sprang, accounts for the tendency so appar- 
ent in John to let Judea supplant Galilee as the 
scene of Jesus’ operations. For Jesus himself 
Galilee undoubtedly offered the most promising 
opportunities for pursuing the task upon which 
he was engaged. Here he could easily reach 
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large numbers of the people. There was a throng- 
ing life about the shores of the lake and tours 
into the country among the villages numerous in 
the territory were easily accomplished. But it is 
also quite inconceivable that a reformer con- 
cerned with the religious welfare of the Jewish 
race should not be greatly interested in Judea. 
Certainly if he felt convinced that he had a mes- 
sage for the children of Israel at large, Jerusalem 
must have been included in his purview. Prob- 
ably we should grant that Jesus spent more time 
in southern Palestine than the Synoptic Gospels 
would lead us to infer, and likewise that his ac- 
tivity in Galilee was much more extensive than 
is represented in the Fourth Gospel. 

The period of Jesus’ activity is exceedingly 
brief in the Marcan account, but this representa- 
tion may be accidental rather than deliberate. 
It is noteworthy that the closing week of his ca- 
reer is narrated with much greater fulness than 
any other period of his activity. It embraces 
more than a third of the entire Gospel of Mark. 
Evidently the Passion story had been the earliest 
considerable section of gospel tradition to take 
fixed form. When the present books were com- 
posed, the process of standardization had gone 
so far that even the account in the Fourth Gos- 
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pel followed, in its main features, the Synoptic 
narrative. The outstanding incidents in this 
short period must already have become the com- 
mon property of Christendom. The story would 
be rehearsed in connection with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, at the time of the Passover 
festival, and on every occasion when the triumph 
of Christ and the efficacy of his death might ap- 
propriately be recalled. For these Christian con- 
gregations Jesus’ ministry scarcely needed to 
have been of more than six days’ duration. The 
crucial events insuring the validity of the new 
religion were sufficiently demonstrated by refer- 
ence to the last week of their revered martyr’s 
life. 

When interest in the earlier stages of Jesus’ 
activity first arose, considerations of time and 
place evidently were not fundamental. The sum 
total of events recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
from the first public appearance until Jesus’ ar- 
rival in Jerusalem, requires the assumption of a 
period not exceeding six or eight months. But 
whether, in view of the conditions under which 
he labored, so short a time would have made 
possible the significant results attending his ef- 
forts, is certainly a fair question. Disciples had 
been associated with him for a sufficient period 
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to acquire an impression of his personality that 
even the crucifixion could not eradicate, and the 
effect upon his enemies was hardly less impres- 
sive. He had worked long enough and persistent- 
ly enough to produce in those who were offended 
at his activities not merely a sporadic outburst 
of hostility, but a set determination to rid them- 
selves of the disturber. Even the suspicions of 
the political authorities—Herod Antipas and Pi- 
late—had been awakened. This situation would 
hardly have resulted from only a few short 
weeks’ activity on the part of Jesus. 

A period of more than two years, allowed by 
the Gospel of John for Jesus’ public career, is not 
inconsistent with probability. But one must 
guard against assuming that the mention of 
three Passovers in the Fourth Gospel is really 
valid documentary evidence for the longer min- 
istry. This author’s habit of associating Jesus’ 
various discourses with one or another feast 
made it easy for him to mention a Passover or a 
Feast of Tabernacles or a Feast of Dedication 
without very much attention to accurate chro- 
nology. Yet the evangelist seems to display no 
particular apologetic interest in the actual length 
of Jesus’ ministry, and the belief that it covered 
upward of two years may well be derived from a 
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reliable source. Perhaps in Luke also there is a 
reflection of an early belief that Jesus had at- 
tained martyrdom on the third year of his activ- 
ity. This may be the meaning of the enigmatical 
remark about his casting out demons and per- 
forming cures “today” and “tomorrow” and on 
the third day being perfected (Luke 13:33). 
The assumption that Jesus had met his death in 
the third year of his public career, rather than 
within the first year as the Synoptic record im- 
plies, better suits all the demands of the situa- 
tion. 

The most puzzling chronological datum of 
the gospels is that pertaining to the time of Je- 
sus’ death. Here the Synoptic narrative—which 
is really only the Marcan—and the Johannine 
are in flat contradiction. The former represents 
that Jesus expired on the cross at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Passover day, having eaten 
the regular paschal meal with his disciples at the 
usual time on the previous evening. That is, all 
of these events fell on the fifteenth of the Jewish 
month Nisan. According to John, on the other 
hand, the crucifixion must have occurred on the 
afternoon of the preceding day. Not only is the 
Johannine account of the supper which Jesus ate 
with his followers on the night before his death 
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entirely lacking in the festal significance so 
prominent in the Synoptic Gospels, but it is def- 
initely affirmed that at the time of Jesus’ trial 
the Jews refrained from entering the Praetorium 
“that they might not be defiled, but might eat 
the passover” (18:28). The feast had not yet 
been celebrated, and the events that were now 
in progress belonged to the day of “the prepara- 
tion of the passover” (19:14). The language of 
John is explicit and its meaning is unmistakable. 
Jesus had been crucified on the afternoon of Ni- 
san fourteen, which was the day when the Jews 
were making their preparations, including the 
slaughter of the paschal lamb, for the Passover 
feast to occur later in the evening. But the feast 
itself, according to the Jewish method of reckon- 
ing the new day from sunset, fell early on Nisan 
fifteenth. On that year the fifteenth was also a 
Sabbath (19:31). 

At this distance it is impossible to know posi- 
tively whether Jesus was put to death on the 
fourteenth of Nisan, as represented in the Fourth 
Gospel, or whether the Synoptists were correct 
in placing his crucifixion on the fifteenth.* In 


* Among the more recent advocates of the Johannine dating is 
E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Berlin, 1921), 
I, 167-72. On the other hand, the Synoptists’ date is vigorously 
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each case it is easy to surmise a practical motive 
that might have determined the choice of date. 
The Marcan chronology enabled Christians to 
think of their sacred meal, the Lord’s Supper, as 
a continuation and transformation of one of the 
most highly revered ceremonies in Judaism. 
This association with the Passover feast might, 
in some Christian circles, have been an influen- 
tial consideration in determining opinion as to 
the date of the last meal eaten together by Jesus 
and his disciples. On the other hand, the Johan- 
nine dating synchronized the death of Jesus with 
the slaughter of the paschal lamb. In circles 
where stress fell upon the saving significance of 
Jesus’ martyrdom it might have seemed espe- 
cially desirable to think of the crucifixion in this 


defended by G. Dalman, Fesus-Foshua (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 80-98. 
A mediating solution of the difficulty is to accept the Johannine 
date and make the supper, that would then fall early on Nisan 
fourteen, an actual Passover celebration. This procedure would 
have been in accordance with a custom, assumed to have been 
current at this time among some Jews, of keeping the feast one 
day early when Nisan fifteen came on a Sabbath. So D. Chwol- 
sohn, Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes 
(Leipzig, 1908), who is followed by J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 
translated from the original Hebrew by H. Danby (New York, 
1925), pp. 326 f. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck (Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Bd. 11 [Minchen, 
1924], pp. 812-52), would effect a more complete harmonization 
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close association with the preparation of the 
paschal sacrifice." Yet, when tested by suitabil- 
ity to the situation in which Jesus himself ac- 
tually moved, preference must be given to the 
Johannine representation. The part assigned to 
the Jewish authorities in connection with the ap- 
prehension and trial of Jesus is altogether un- 
suited to the type of conduct befitting the sacred 
day of the Passover. The usual explanations for 
their irregular procedure required by the Synop- 
tic accounts are quite insufficient. However 
much the enemies of Jesus may have desired to 
rid themselves of him, he can hardly have 
seemed so important to them as he did to his 


by assuming that the Synoptists follow one and John another of 
two different modes of fixing the first day of Nisan. A narrator 
using one calendar would specify the fourteenth as the date of the 
crucifixion. If the other calendar were used the same event would 
fall on the fifteenth. But this interpretation does not carry convic- 
tion. It is not adequately substantiated and it seems motivated 
too strongly by the assumption that in the period of gospel com- 
position Christians could not have been of two opinions regarding 
so important a matter as the date of Jesus’ death: “Hin wirklicher 
Zwiespalt in der Tradition iiber Fesu Todestag innerhalb der altesten 
Christenheit will uns undenkbar scheinen. Es muss sich eine Lésung 
finden lassen mit dem Ergebnis: nicht ist Fohannes nach den 
Synoptikern und nicht sind die Synoptiker nach Fohannes zu deuten, 
sondern die Synoptiker haben recht und Fohannes hat recht” (p. 845). 


t See John 1:29, 36; I Cor. 5:7; Rev. 5:6 ff. 
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own followers. The Jews would scarcely have 
fared forth on their most holy day of the year to 
participate in a public execution. Nor would 
Pilate have been likely to force on them this in- 
dignity. Probably Jesus met his death on the 
afternoon of Nisan fourteen, the day before the 
Jewish Passover, in the year 29 of the present 
Cras 
IT 

Early in his public activity Jesus had at- 
tracted to himself a few personal friends who be- 
came his traveling companions. Their associa- 
tion with him is one of the best attested facts of 
his career. Not only are these men figures of 
note for all the gospel writers, but the letters of 
Paul bear ample witness to the esteem in which 
they were held by him and his Christian con- 
temporaries. Their claim to have been compan- 
ions of Jesus was never questioned, embarrassing 
though this fact was for Paul when his enemies 
charged him with inferiority. On the strength of 
his vision of the risen Christ he aspired to equal 
authority with them, yet he was well aware of 
the popular disposition to assign him a subordi- 
nate place because he had never seen the earthly 
Jesus. On the other hand, everyone knew that 


See above, pp. 179 f. 
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they had been with the Master in the flesh. It 


was also a commonly accepted opinion that there 
had been twelve of these special disciples, 
among whom Peter, James, and John had been 
outstanding figures. 

The “Twelve,” although now only eleven of 
the original group were left, could hardly have 
been so highly revered in Paul’s day had they 
not been unusually close to Jesus during his life- 
time. Yet undoubtedly their new prominence in 
the Christian movement in the years following 
his death has added greatly to their prestige in 
the present gospel narratives. Here from the very 
outset they enjoy a distinctly official dignity. 
They are regarded not merely as helpers of Jesus 
in the pursuit of his own task, but as prospective 
leaders whom he had deliberately chosen and 
prepared for their subsequent duties in the early 
church. This ecclesiastical interest comes to the 
surface time and again in the different gospels. 

There is a manifest formality in the selection 
of the Twelve, as though in the first instance 
they had not spontaneously attached themselves 
to the new prophet, but had been arbitrarily 
chosen by him with a view to their later func- 
tions. Readers of Mark might readily assume 
that it was entirely on Jesus’ own initiative, and 
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apart from any previous acquaintance with him, 
that the sons of Zebedee had been induced to 
abandon their fishing for a career of discipleship 
to the new teacher (Mark 1:16-20). In Luke, 
and here only, a story of a miraculous draft of 
fishes is introduced to account for the readiness 
of Peter, James, and John to “leave all” (Luke 
5:1-11). According to the Fourth Gospel, John 
the Baptist had taken the initiative in directing 
the attention of his followers to the “Son of 
God.” The first to respond had been an un- 
named individual—possibly John the son of Zeb- 
edee is meant—and a certain Andrew. Presently 
Peter, Philip, and Nathaniel join the group in 
consequence of the testimony of their predeces- 
sors to Jesus’ fulfilment of Old Testament proph- 
ecy (John 1:35-51). In these incidents each of 
the gospel stories is more or less highly drama- 
tized and is altogether lacking in the elements of 
realism essential to the actual experience of any 
disciple who would abandon his present occupa- 
tion to become the permanent companion of a 
new teacher. 

Also, the relations of mutual friendship be- 
tween master and disciple, that would normally 
prevail among fellow-workers in acommon cause, 
are quite generally lost from view in the gospels. 
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Instead, the Twelve are pre-eminently a class of 
individuals in training for the leadership of a new 
religious movement at a subsequent date when 
it will need efficiently equipped and duly author- 
ized missionaries, organizers, and directors. 
Viewed from the standpoint of later times the 
outstanding task of an apostolic preacher was to 
persuade his hearers that Jesus was worthy of 
their full confidence. Accordingly, emphasis fell 
upon this aspect of the disciples’ own training, as 
though Jesus himself had been chiefly concerned 
to effect in them a proper appreciation of his dig- 
nity and personality. They confessed that this 
alleged effort of his had not been eminently suc- 
cessful, but even their failure was now thought 
to have been a valuable phase of their mission- 
ary equipment. The stupidity of their present 
audiences seemed less discouraging in the light 
of their own earlier shortcomings in this respect. 
Probably it was not so much for the purpose of 
disparaging the memory of Jesus’ companions as 
it was for the encouragement of contemporary 
Christian teachers that gospel-writers so fre- 
quently recalled the failure of the Twelve during 
Jesus’ lifetime to appreciate his official status. 
This temporary stupidity on their part now 
seemed to have been in reality a providential 
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feature in their training for future labors as apos- 
tolic missionaries. 

It was similarly appropriate to recall specific 
words of installation and commission that Jesus 
was supposed to have spoken. Strictly in ac- 
cordance with his own independent will he had 
gathered the group together and had appointed 
“Twelve” (Mark 3:13-19)—had even named 
them “Apostles,” some Christians alleged (Luke 
6:13). Their duties at the outset were specified; 
they had a threefold function. They were to be 
companions of Jesus, they were to go out on for- 
mal preaching expeditions, and they were to ex- 
orcise demons (Mark 3:14 f.). They were to fol- 
low prescribed rules of procedure. They were to 
travel in companies of two, simply clad and free 
from anxiety regarding food and shelter. All this 
was to be done in accordance with Jesus’ orders 
(Mark 6:7—-10; Matt. 10:1-11; Luke 9:2-5; Io: 
1-9). In some quarters it was thought that the 
disciples had been instructed to labor exclusively 
among Jews (Matt. 10:5-8), while other Chris- 
tians believed that Jesus had had definitely in 
mind the training of leaders for the world-wide 
missionary enterprise that was already in prog- 
ress when the gospels arose (Mark 13:9 f.; 
Matt. 10:17 f.; Luke 21:12). In their attempts 
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to turn to practical account the well-remem- 
bered fact that Jesus in pursuing his purposes 
had gathered about himself a group of close per- 
sonal friends, early Christians could scarcely 
avoid distorting the actual history. Too many 
vital interests in their own present situation 
were involved. As the years passed they were 
under an ever increasing temptation to adorn 
the Twelve with a more complete equipment of 
apostolic regalia. This disposition led farther 
and farther away from the less formal but more 
real situation that had obtained in the lifetime 
of Jesus. 

It was characteristic procedure in Jewish so- 
ciety for teachers to draw to themselves groups 
of especially devoted disciples. These companies 
were composed of individuals who had been es- 
pecially attracted by the message and personal- 
ity of the teacher and who were so deeply moved 
by their contact with him that they abandoned 
their former course of life in order to remain con- 
stantly in his presence. Sometimes pupils at- 
tached themselves to noted interpreters of the 
Law, like the great scholars Hillel and Shammai. 
The so-called “Zadokite” movement had been 
founded on loyalty to a teacher and his message. 
Many persons had joined the ascetic company of 
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the Essenes. John the Baptist had won a dis- 
tinct following, and probably Josephus was not 
the only Jewish youth who had been drawn to 
the desert hermit Bannus. When followers gath- 
ered about Jesus, they were acting in accordance 
with a genuinely Jewish custom. 

Jesus’ disciples were from among the com- 
mon people. Some fishermen of Capernaum 
were the earliest and most influential members 
of the company. Peter, the most prominent in- 
dividual in the group, was destined to play an 
important role within Christianity after Jesus’ 
death, and presumably he possessed similar 
qualities of leadership in earlier days. His part- 
ners in the fishing business, James and John, also 
were forceful personalities who subsequently 
proved their loyalty to the teacher’s memory by 
suffering martyrdom for his cause. The Twelve 
seem all to have been Galileans except Judas 
Iscariot, who was the treasurer of the company. 

Preparation for the introduction of the King- 
dom of God was the professional interest that 
held Jesus and his disciples together and inspired 
their common activity. They had been stirred 
by Jesus’ call to repentance in preparation for 
future events. Now they sought safety not alone 
for themselves. They left their earlier occupa- 
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tions to become his helpers in summoning their 
kinsmen to a new attainment in righteousness. 
Had Jesus followed the example of John in gath- 
ering disciples together in the quiet of the des- 
ert, they might have thought themselves a select 
society whose chief duty was to maintain their 
present state of holiness unendangered by con- 
tact with the outside world until God should in- 
tervene to establish the Kingdom. But Jesus’ 
own aggressive manner of life left little oppor- 
tunity for his followers to assume the inactive 
attitude of calmly awaiting the divine initiative. 
Although they were firmly confident, as was Je- 
sus, that the favor of God would ultimately be 
demonstrated through the establishment of the 
eschatological Kingdom, in their present rela- 
tions they could hardly escape a sense of respon- 
sibility for helping to create the specific qualities 
of life stressed by their leader. From the start 
they were virtually a corps of assistants who, 
like Jesus, announced the advent of the King- 
dom and urged their contemporaries to prepare 
for its coming. 

On the more material side of existence, the 
disciples had an important responsibility. Food 
must be secured; certain obligations, like the 
payment of the temple tax and the imperial trib- 
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ute, had to be met; clothing also was necessary; 
and sometimes it would be desirable to secure 
lodging in the course of their travels. Had they 
reverted to the more primitive conditions of life 
in the desert, their physical needs would have 
been reduced toa minimum. But when they car- 
ried on their work amid the ordinary contacts of 
daily life there were numerous social demands 
that had to be satisfied. We have no means of 
knowing to what extent Jesus was able personal- 
ly to finance his enterprise, but undoubtedly he 
needed the help of his new-made friends. In this 
respect probably the fishermen of Galilee could 
render him important aid. Although the Twelve 
had “left all” to follow him, at those times when 
their funds were running low they were able to 
turn aside temporarily to their former occupa- 
tions. Perhaps more than once they found a 
needed coin in the fish’s mouth. It is quite pos- 
sible that they stuck more closely to business 
than subsequent Christian idealization in de- 
picting the activity of the apostolic group would 
lead one to imagine. 

The mind of the disciples is not easy to read. 
One suspects that their attachment to Jesus was 
based more on the attractiveness of his individu- 
ality than on allegiance to, or an understanding 
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of, his teachings. Unschooled men from the 
common walks of life are much more susceptible 
to the power of personal contacts than they are 
to the more abstract influences of academic in- 
doctrination. Jesus was a picturesque figure, 
who had stirred his followers with a desire for 
higher attainments in righteousness and had 
convinced them afresh that God was concerned 
with the welfare of his people. Their moral sen- 
sibilities had been quickened by contact with 
this sincere and earnest leader. He had not given 
them a new rabbinical rule for the guidance of 
conduct. He had not demanded of them even 
the baptismal bath practiced by John. They 
were bound to him not by rules which he had 
imposed, not even by new doctrines or rites, but 
by the ties of personal association and the at- 
tracting power of his own contagious zeal. Evi- 
dently he had inspired in them a new confidence 
in God and a vigorous expectation of early de- 
liverance. 

In the course of time, as Jesus became a more 
conspicuous figure, there gathered about him on 
different occasions larger crowds who expected 
of him some performance that would have amel- 
iorating significance for the present unhappy 
state of the Jewish race. He himself had no cut- 
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and-dried program, other than that of declaring 
confidence in God and admonishing his contem- 
poraries to heighten the quality of their religious 
living. God’s power, and spiritual sincerity on 
the part of man, were the two foci about which 
Jesus’ own hope revolved, and he wished others 
to share his confidence. But quite naturally his 
disciples soon added a third factor to their own 
hopes. This was trust in their teacher himself 
and an expectation that he might do much more 
for the situation than he had ever openly prom- 
ised to effect, as they themselves afterward very 
freely admitted. During this restless period, 
when the psychology of revolt was so widely 
operative in Jewish society, no picturesque indi- 
vidual, however remote his own intentions were 
from any meddling in politics, could escape ideal- 
ization and an expectation among his admirers 
that ultimately he would prove to be a successful 
revolutionary hero. 

The gap between the eschatological program 
for realizing the Kingdom, and the program of 
immediate rebellion, was no wider in the think- 
ing of the followers of Jesus than it had been in 
the case of the group that gathered about John. 
When the teacher talked of God’s giving deliver- 
ance to his people, the audience readily nodded 
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approval and visualized, perhaps without the 
slightest warrant, an early day when God would 
employ the teacher as an immediate instrument 
in accomplishing the desired results. But if God 
were to proceed in this fashion to throw off the 
domination of the Romans, and the teacher as- 
sented to this version of his task, it would only 
mean that he, like Judas of Galilee, would ulti- 
mately stake everything on the success of a re- 
volt. It is highly probable that neither John nor 
Jesus ever sought any such rdle, but it is equally 
probable that many of their contemporaries, 
dazzled by the growing popularity of their leader 
and inspired by the mob spirit that the very 
presence of the crowd engendered, freely cher- 
ished revolutionary hopes. Even the inner circle 
of Jesus’ followers, the Twelve themselves, had 
not been immune from this temptation; and they 
partially justified their frailty by assuming that 
Jesus himself had been compelled to fight off a 
similar satanic suggestion. 

The admiration of Jesus’ well-meaning 
friends easily became a danger to him and his 
cause. Popularity brought in its train misunder- 
standing and suspicion. During the first half of 
the first century A.D. it was not safe for anyone in 
either Galilee or Judea to be found surrounded 
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by too many enthusiastic followers. The politi- 
cal authorities immediately suspected trouble. 
The statement that Herod Antipas feared Jesus, 
and would have put him to death had Jesus not 
left Galilee, accords perfectly with the situation 
(Luke 13:31-33). Just as Herod had acted to 
forestall any possible revolt by John, so probably 
he would have proceeded against Jesus, had the 
latter remained in the territory under Herod’s 
jurisdiction. When Jesus arrived in Jerusalem 
it certainly was no kindness on the part of his 
friends, in view of the delicate political situation, 
for them to give him a welcome that bore any 
such revolutionary implications as would inevi- 
tably be associated with the scene of the so- 
called “triumphal entry.’’* Pilate and the tem- 
ple police would have needed no further infor- 
mation to arouse them to action. The mere 
semblance of political criminality was sufficient 
in their eyes to justify the execution of a pros- 
pective culprit. 
III 

Not everyone who heard a prophet became 
his friend. The same qualities that attracted ad- 
mirers inspired in others a correspondingly 
strong hatred. Jesus and his followers may not 

* Mark 11:1-10; Matt. 21:1-9; Luke 19:28-38. 
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have fully anticipated the menace of the political 
opposition that so quickly accomplished his ex- 
ecution, but they cannot have been unaware of 
the religious hostility that had been gradually 
developing in the course of his public activities. 
When Jesus left the desert, where he had been 
with John, and went about among the people 
everywhere proclaiming the necessity of repent- 
ance, he placed himself in an even more precari- 
ous position than that occupied by the Baptist. 
Those who had taken the trouble to visit John, 
by that very act bore witness to a measure of 
sympathy with his cause. They had gone to him 
on their own initiative and generally would be in 
a receptive state of mind. But Jesus talked to 
less well selected audiences. He preached, as it 
were, in season and out of season, addressing him- 
selt to anyone who might be within range of his 
voice. It was never necessary to go out of one’s 
way in order to hear this new prophet. It would 
be difficult to imagine a method of procedure 
that might more quickly awaken opposition, or 
convert potential into actual enemies. 

Perhaps Jesus deliberately chose his program 
of action with a view to its effectiveness. Cer- 
tainly it was not his design to make enemies, but 
he wished to proclaim his message over as exten- 
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sive a territory and in as short a time as possible. 
He adopted a method of work well calculated to 
accomplish this purpose. By making his pres- 
ence felt throughout a wide range of contacts, he 
was able to reach a greater variety of people and 
to extend his activities over a larger area than 
ever would have been possible had he followed 
the example of John the Baptist. Jesus could 
talk to men in the market place, or beside the 
Sea of Galilee, or in the open country, or wher- 
ever they were to be found. Whether they liked 
or disliked what he had to say, they could not 
easily avoid hearing his words. This direct meth- 
od of action was attended by significant conse- 
quences. 

Jesus might have fared better had not Jewish 
society been already so well stocked with reli- 
gious institutions. It was a venturesome under- 
taking for a new preacher to set himself up as an 
authoritative leader in the presence of the exist- 
ing machinery that had long been operating to 
provide guidance for the Jewish people.’ There 
was the ancient cultus perpetuated with great 
ceremonial splendor in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The Scriptures were read regularly at the syna- 
gogues and interpreted by well-trained scribes 

«See above, pp. 146 ff. 
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whom the people highly revered. The oral tradi- 


tion had been developed by successive genera- 
tions of teachers until there was now no area of 
life where one needed to be ignorant of what God 
desired. And the hope that he would one day de- 
liver his people in a manner suitable to his dig- 
nity and power was universally entertained. 
What opportunity was there for a new teacher 
with an unconventional program to win a hear- 
ing in this environment? It might have been dif- 
ferent had he been satisfied to draw his audiences 
from among such restless spirits and malcontents 
as would wander off to some desert spot to hear 
him preach. But what place was there for him 
in the busy centers where religious interests 
were already safeguarded by firmly intrenched 
institutions? 

In connection with the services in the syna- 
gogues Jesus at first found an opportunity to 
make known to his kinsmen the interests that 
were closest to his heart. When the presiding 
officer gave permission for the stranger, or indeed 
invited him, to address the assembly, Jesus un- 
doubtedly welcomed the privilege. But he was 
not the type of teacher who would confine 
his activities to formal gatherings, and it is not 
improbable that in the present gospel records 
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his connections with the synagogue have been 
somewhat magnified. The fact that the early 
Christian missionaries, particularly in their ac- 
tivities among the Jews of the Dispersion, found 
this institution so useful for launching their 
propaganda, may have led them to overempha- 
size the activities of Jesus among the synagogues 
of his day. On the other hand, it would be quite 
inconceivable that one whose interests were emi- 
nently religious should fail to avail himself on 
occasion of the opportunity to speak in these lo- 
cal assemblies. Presently it must have become 
apparent that he was virtually elevating him- 
self to a position beside, if not above, the official 
teachers of Judaism, an attitude on his part that 
might readily cause offense. 

It is easy to exaggerate the breach between 
Jesus and the scribes. In later years, when 
Christianity and Judaism existed side by side at 
all important points around the Mediterranean, 
the conflict between these two religions became 
constantly more pronounced. Their respective 
leaders saw in the work of their rivals little to 
approve and less to commend. And they found 
much to criticize. From the Christian side, the 
charges leveled against the Jews were scathingly 
condemnatory, and it was believed possible to 
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discover in the stories of Jesus’ controversies 
with his contemporaries the prototypes of these 
acrimonious discussions common in the later pe- 
riod between Christians and Jews. Gospel writers 
saw in Jesus the great champion of their own 
present attitude of freedom from the Jewish law 
—a problem that had first projected itself into 
Christianity in Paul’s day. The sabbath customs 
of the Jews had often been ridiculed among the 
Gentiles, and Christian missionaries were now 
happy in believing that Jesus had been one of 
the severest critics of sabbath observance—had 
even declared himself master of the Sabbath 
(Mark 2:28). The woes that he was supposed to 
have pronounced upon scribes and Pharisees 
were thought to foreshadow the degradation of 
Judaism from the position of divine favor which 
it had held prior to the rise of Christianity. The 
fatal outcome of the revolution in 70 a.p. had 
been a God-ordained punishment for both the 
people and their religious leaders. 
Undoubtedly Christians from an early date 
failed to appreciate the ideals and achievements 
of the Pharisees.* As a class they were conspicu- 
Jewish writers have often protested against the Christians’ 


unfair treatment of the Pharisees. In recent times they have found 
defenders even outside the pale of Judaism, e.g., R. T. Herford, 
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ous for their devotion to the Law. Fidelity, 
sincerity, and great persistence in the quest for 
righteousness were eminent Pharisaic virtues. 
But these very qualities foreordained to failure 
the efforts of the Christian missionary to win 
disciples from among the religious leaders of the 
Jews. They were men with the rabbinic zeal of a 
Saul of Tarsus, who never were vouchsafed an 
experience like his on the Damascus road, and to 
whom the new movement continued to be as 
truly anathema as formerly it had been to him. 
This unswerving loyalty of devout Jews to their 
own distinctive religious traditions could hardly 
seem to a zealous Christian other than a display 
of sheer perversity. The formidable array of 
charges against “‘scribes and Pharisees” assem- 
bled in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew is 
typical of first-century Christianity’s defiant an- 
swer to its stubborn Jewish opponents. 


Pharisaism: Its Aim and Method (New York, 1912) and The 
Pharisees (New York, 1924); G. F. Moore, “Christian Writers on 
Judaism,” Harvard Theological Review, XIV (1921), 197-254, and 
“The Rise of Normative Judaism,” ibid., XVII (1924), 307-73, 
and XVIII (1925), 1-38. Among Jewish authors, L. Baeck, Das 
Wesen des Fudentums, 3. Aufl. (Frankfurt a. M., 1922), is especial- 
ly to be commended; and also certain essays in I. Abrahams, 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (1st ser., Cambridge, 1917) 
and (2d ser., 1924); C. G. Montefiore, Some Elements of the Reli- 
gious Teaching of Fesus (New York, 1910). 
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A judgment of Pharisaism, based on the ob- 
servations of a native of Palestine, whose own re- 
ligious life had matured under the fostering care 
of Judaism, very likely will have been of a some- 
what different sort. Jesus must have realized 
something of the Jews’ debt to these faithful 
guardians of Israel’s religious well-being. Thanks 
mainly to them, the Scriptures had been made a 
possession of the people. They were the group 
who had done most to keep alive the ideal of de- 
votion to the will of God in daily living, and it 
was among them that the hope of divine deliver- 
ance had been most ardently cherished. In his 
sympathies and aims Jesus had more in common 
with them than with any other Jewish party of 
his day. It is altogether improbable that a 
deliberate attack upon the character of the 
Pharisees, or even upon the scribal system of 
religious instruction, had been an original part of 
Jesus’ intention. Ultimately theinstitutional ma- 
chinery of Jewish religion proved a serious bar- 
rier in his pathway, and one which he did not 
hesitate to attack; but at the outset he had con- 
ceived of his task in more positive and construc- 
tive fashion. He would not remove scribism to 
make way for his message. He would supple- 
ment present endeavors and inject a new vitality 
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into religion in conformity with his own more re- 
cent experiences. 

Probably it was more the method of Jesus 
than his message that first awakened hostility 
among the Pharisees. There was nothing neces- 
sarily offensive in a teacher’s stressing the need 
for repentance. A summons to the realization of 
a more excellent morality was always in order 
within Judaism. When the scribe diligently 
worked out detailed instructions for conduct, he 
was motivated by a sincere desire, felt by him 
and by his audiences, to provide a means for at- 
taining to better living. It was always appro- 
priate for him to encourage his hearers to repent 
of their sins in the presence of a holy God, to 
strive for the realization of a worthier ethical 
standard, and to renew their hope of God’s de- 
liverance. In so far as these ideals were advo- 
cated by Jesus, he had no grounds for suspecting 
that his message would awaken enmity. Even 
when he phrased his hopes in eschatological im- 
agery he would have found sympathetic hearers 
in many quarters. And those who might have 
differed with him at this point would not have 
felt any occasion for bitter hostility, unless at 
the moment they happened to be active propa- 
gandists for political revolution, 
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The cleft between Jesus and the Pharisees 
was wider and deeper than it ever could have 
been on the mere charge that he taught irregular 
doctrines. In that social setting, conduct was 
far more important than opinion, and practice 
took precedence over theory. For more than a 
hundred years the Pharisees had been cherishing 
the conviction that they in particular were the 
guardians of Israel’s spiritual treasures. That 
they felt a keen sense of satisfaction in their po- 
sition is not surprising, but their feeling of privi- 
lege did not result in any slackening of effort to 
attain a more perfect understanding of the di- 
vine will, and they never shrank from any em- 
barrassment that unswerving loyalty to the Law 
might involve. They possessed not only a zeal 

tA famous rabbi who had lived in Arab in the vicinity of 
Sepphoris before the revolt of 66 4.D. used to say that the perform- 


ance of good works was a more enduring virtue than was the pos- 
session of wisdom (4éorh III, 12). 


2 Paul, the converted Pharisee, was similarly proud of his 
achievements in Judaism (Gal. 1:14; Phil. 3:5 f.), as he was later 
of his position in Christianity (I Cor. 9:1 f.; Il Cor. 11:21 ff.; 
12:1 ff.). Yet in the same breath he could with equal sincerity 
declare that of himself he was nothing (I Cor. 9:16; II Cor. 12:11). 
A contemporary Jewish rabbi is less self-assertive but is just as 
submissive in his statement that no credit is due one for whatever 
amount of the Law he may have kept, for in so doing one is only 
fulfilling the purpose of his creation (4éoth II, 9). 
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for God, but an elaborate technique for the reali- 
zation of their ideals. As a well-defined class in 
society, they bore distinctive marks recognized 
both by themselves and by outsiders. They 
were called by distinguishing epithets—the “‘as- 
sociates’’ (haberim), the “‘separated” (perushim), 
the “wise” (Aakamim), names which not only 
differentiated them from other strata of Jewish 
society but which were also descriptive of their 
own special interests. 

As “‘associates,” the Pharisees cultivated a 
strong feeling of solidarity and devotion to a 
common cause. They were companions in a 
great enterprise. Admission to the group re- 
quired individual effort and was accomplished 
by appropriate rites of initiation. The term 
“separated,” that seems to have given them the 
name “Pharisees,” indicates more exactly the 
character of their ideals for conduct. It was an 
essential principle with the members to guard 
against ceremonial uncleanness. Especially were 
they concerned to secure strict observance of the 
laws regarding priests’ dues and Levitical tithes. 


t The offerings from agricultural products should have been 
made before goods were placed on sale, but of this a conscientious 
purchaser might often be in doubt. A pious man would, therefore, 
seek to correct any possible neglect of the less scrupulous producer 
by separating the proper tithes from what he purchased, as is 
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They certainly would have been diligent in tith- 
ing “‘mint, anise, and cummin,” but they would 
have resented any charge of neglecting weightier 
matters in the Law (Matt. 23:23; Luke 11:42). 
They were intent upon keeping the whole Law, 
from the least to the greatest. Although Paul’s 
teacher, Gamaliel, is said to have been liberally 
disposed in his attitude toward the new Chris- 


accurately represented in Luke 17:12. Various chapters of the 
Mishnah give instructions about ways to avoid the impiety of 
withholding these dues. The treatise called “Demai” is devoted 
especially to the problem of the priests’ tithes (¢erumoth). There 
is also an entire treatise under the name ‘“‘Terumoth,” another on 
tithes for Levites (sa’aseroth), another on the dough to be set aside 
for the priests (Aal/ah; cf. Rom. 11:16), another on “second tithes” 
(ma‘aser sheni) to be eaten at the feast season in Jerusalem, an- 
other on the bringing of the first fruits (2zkkurim) to the temple 
and their relation to the terumoth and the ma‘aser sheni. All these 
are early chapters in the Mishnah (and Tosephta); and one is 
surprised that the rabbis in codifying these materials a hundred 
years and more after the temple had perished, when priests and 
Levites and festivals in Jerusalem had passed away, should have 
devoted so much space to these subjects. They would hardly have 
manufactured these rules on the strength of a merely antiquarian 
interest. Had these regulations been of vital practical concern at 
the moment, free fabrication might be suspected, but they were not 
crucial issues of Jewish life at this later date. Under the circum- 
stances there is every reason to believe that for the most part these 
sections of the Mishnah relate to customs that had been actually 
in vogue and established by tradition prior to the destruction of 
the temple, and probably also in the time of Jesus. 
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tian movement (Acts 5:34 ff.), he used to em- 
phasize the importance of carefully observing 
the requirements of the Law with reference to 
tithing.’ In addition to their carefulness in sepa- 
rating the tithes, the Pharisees were particular 
in the observance of all rules pertaining to clean 
and unclean, such as hand-washing before meals. 
They were strict also in their attitude toward 
“hallowed things’? that had been solemnly dedi- 
cated to God. The holy thing might be property 
of any sort, or food; and if the latter, it could be 
eaten only by a priest. In the handling of such 
food the hands were not only washed, as in the 
case of ordinary food, but were plunged into the 
water. 

The Pharisee’s devotion to legal minutiae 
could not have gone far without the assistance of 
persons especially trained in the interpretation 
of the Law. Every Pharisee was a purist, but 
not everyone could become a scholar versed in 
the technique of scriptural exegesis. Many did 
engage in study and win for themselves the right 
to be accounted “wise,” but this was not pos- 
sible for everybody. Yet every member of the 
guild was exhorted to be diligent in study and to 

t Aboth I, 16. 

2 Kodesh, Deut. 26:13. 3 Hagigah Il, 5; III, 1 ff. 
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seek out for himself a reliable teacher who could 
give him a thorough understanding of God’s re- 
quirements." Hillel, who had flourished while Je- 
sus was a youth, had said that one who will not 
learn the Law is deserving of death and, on the 
other hand, he who has acquired such instruc- 
tion has won for himself the life of the world to 
come.? People who complained of lack of time 
for study were not excused from the obligation. 
This studious ideal of the Pharisees is tersely ex- 
pressed in the oft-quoted saying attributed to 
the men of the Great Synagogue: “Be deliberate 
in judgment, raise up many disciples, and make 
a fence for the Law.’”4 

As applied to the Pharisees, the designation 
“separated” also had a social significance. The 
members of the association were concerned not 
alone with their own status as a group, but gave 

 Aboth I, 6. 2 Aboth I, 13; Il, 8. 3 Aboth Il, 5. 


4 Aboth 1,1. This ideal is also witnessed to by Paul in what 
he says of his own studies as a Pharisee (Gal. 1:14; Phil. 3:5 f.) 
and by Acts 22:3; 26:5. The testimony of Josephus bears the 
same import, War I, 648; II, 162; Life 191; Ant. XVII, 41. Rabbi 
Akiba, in the generation after Paul and Josephus, developed the 
figure of the fence more in detail. Not only did the formulation of 
an oral tradition safeguard the Law but, he added, tithes were a 
fence for riches, vows for separateness and silence for wisdom 
(Aboth III, 17). True to Pharisaic principles, good deeds were safe- 
guards against the transgression of virtuous ideals. 
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much attention to their relations with outsiders. 
This was inevitable where ceremonial purity 
was a fundamental consideration. In contrast 
with the Pharisees, the rest of society, whether 
beggars, peasants, priests, or aristocrats, were 
the impure “people of the land” (‘4mmeha- 
’aretz). These outsiders might be thoroughly 
religious so far as concerned their attachment 
to Judaism, their participation in the services 
of the synagogue, and their visits to the temple 
and its festivals. But they fell short when 
judged by the Pharisee’s ideals of ceremonial 
purity, proper tithing, and rendering of priests’ 
dues, correct treatment of “holy things,” and 
devotion to study of the Law. Hillel, though 
reputed to have been more liberal than his con- 
temporary Shammai, had said that no ‘4m ha- 
aretz is pious,’ and one of his successors, who 
was a younger contemporary of Jesus, affirmed 
that attendance upon a synagogue where people 
of this class predominated “drives a man 
out of the world.”? Among Pharisees them- 

t Aboth 1, 13. 

2 Aboth UI, 14. Probably the meaning is that this type of 
conduct brings on untimely death. Similarly Paul believed that 
attendance upon heathen feasts and unworthy participation in 


the Lord’s Supper had hastened the death of some Christians in 
Corinth (I Cor. 10:20-22; 11:28 ff.). 
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selves there were different gradations of piety, 
but the garments of the ‘dm ha- aretz de- 
filed even the Pharisee of lowest station. 
The Pharisaic way of salvation was open 
to everybody who wished to pursue it, or who 
could be won to it by missionary effort.2. Far 
from being indifferent to the religious welfare of 
their neighbors, the leading Pharisees were en- 
thusiastic guardians of society’s well-being. The 
hope of Israel, they believed, lay in faithful ob- 
servance of the Law as expounded in the oral 
teachings of the scribes. 

The Pharisee loved his Law and thought it 
worthy of his meditation both by day and by 
night. When his social and economic status made 
possible the fullest observance of the rules laid 
down in the oral tradition of the schools of inter- 
pretation, he naturally felt no slight satisfaction 
with the result. The more elaborate the institu- 
tional machinery became, the more efficient it 

t Hagigah I1,7. A Pharisee might invite an “dm ha-’aretz to 
dinner (cf. Luke 7:36) without incurring defilement if the latter 
shed his outer garment before entering the house. But a Pharisee 


might not be the guest of an ‘4m ha-’aretz lest the host should 
serve food from which the tithes had not been properly separated. 


2So far as the Pharisees’ desire to add new members to the 
society of the Aaberim is concerned, Matt. 23:15 is no misrepresen- 
tation. 
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was as an instrument for perfecting his living. 
The mechanism of religion, while not necessarily 
an end in itself, was thought to be the indispen- 
sable vehicle by which men might hope to rise 
higher and higher in God’s esteem. This was an 
attitude not unlike that of a later Christian ec- 
clesiastic who affirmed that one who will not 
have the church for a mother cannot have God 
for a father. Such is the distinctive trend of in- 
stitutional piety in all ages. 

The prophetic temperament cannot easily 
come to terms with institutional religion. For 
the prophet, the voice that speaks within his 
own soul is supreme. It may be the same divine 
voice that has spoken to good men in all ages, 
but its utterances in the past cannot overshadow 
its present and immediate summons to the emo- 
tions and conscience of the individual. Every in- 
stitution of Judaism—the temple, the Law, the 
oral tradition—may at the outset have been 
thought by Jesus to possess an appropriate 
measure of divine sanction. But when these her- 
itages were cited against him by opponents, his 
own prophet-like consciousness of inner certain- 
ty quickly transcended them all. Experientially, 
Jesus’ sense of sudden and divine commission for 
his task was utterly irreconcilable with the 
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scribe’s feeling of religious responsibility ac- 
quired by a long preparatory discipline cul- 
minating in official recognition of his function. 
The scribe may have been no less certain than 
Jesus was of divine guidance, but neither of them 
was in a state of mind to grant the adequacy of 
the other’s credentials. 

Fundamentally, the difference between Jesus 
and the contemporary religious leaders of Juda- 
ism was one of personal and social experience. 
He and his followers were “people of the land” 
(‘Amme ha- aretz), unhabituated to the more me- 
ticulous demands of the scribal system. Their 
neglect of legal niceties was not the expression of 
a studied effort to undermine scribism. It was 
but the spontaneous pursuit of their former way 
of life, now sanctified by their leader’s conviction 
of a new mission. Jesus was now confident that 
he had arisen to a higher level of religious at- 
tainments without attention to legalistic refine- 
ments, and he was inviting others to follow his 
example. Under these circumstances conflict 
with the guardians of institutional piety was in- 
evitable. They might have been ready enough 
to concede that it was entirely proper for Jesus 
to summon people to repentance, but they could 
not conscientiously grant that the new teacher 
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offered a valid program for the realization of a * 
better life. He and his helpers had themselves 
not kept the Law as faithfully as it had been kept 
by many persons whom they exhorted to repent. 
If they should succeed in winning large numbers 
of followers, it would mean, from the Pharisees’ 
point of view, an undermining of the very foun- 
dations of Judaism. They had an ancient tradi- 
tion which declared that the very stability of the 
world hung upon the Law, the temple worship, 
and acts of piety;’ and one of their teachers of 
note contemporary with Jesus was said to have 
specified the fundamentals of the Law to be hal- 
lowed things (kodesh), priests’ dues (terumoth), 
and tithes (ma‘aseroth).? 

Apart from occasional instances of conflict 
due to personal pique, where the professionalist 
is irritated by the audacity of one who seems to 
him a mere dilettante, the Pharisean scribes 
would be entirely conscientious in their opposi- 
tion to Jesus. He must have seemed to them 
atrociously ignorant of many matters essential 
for one who would set himself up as a religious 
leader among the people. His education had 
been altogether inadequate. He had attended no 
professional school and had no institutional 

t Aboth I, 2. 2 Shabbath 32b. 
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standing. His lack of discipline in their tech- 
nique, which had been so assiduously cultivated 
to insure the safety of the Jewish people, dis- 
qualified him in their eyes for the work of reli- 
gious teacher. He was a non-conformist who was 
unwittingly, if not wilfully, encouraging the pop- 
ulace to neglect those duties that alone would in- 
sure their safety before God. It was incumbent 
upon the diligent scribe to resist this innovator 
and his irregularities. As one who was leading 
Israel astray, Jesus would seem to deserve those 
punishments which God had ordained in the 
Scripture for the transgressor among his people. 
Conscientious Pharisees could not avoid oppos- 
ing Jesus, and those of more sensitive tempera- 
ments might feel impelled by stern duty to seek 
ways and means of delivering society from the 
dangers involved in his further activity.” 

t Among the transgressions listed in the Mishnah (4éoth V, 
11), as bringing down God’s wrath upon the world, are carelessness 
in tithing, failure to execute the death penalty when it is required 
by the Law, lack of heed to the Aalakah of the scribes, and profana- 
tion of the Name by its too familiar use. Such sentiments, if not 
the actual language of the present Mishnah text, were undoubtedly 
current among Pharisees in the time of Jesus; and in view of his 


irregular conduct they might well have thought that failure to 
bring about his death would further incite the divine displeasure. 
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When Jesus visited Jerusalem at the Pass- 
over season, his career came to a sudden and fa- 
tal climax. Possibly for two and a half years he 
had been pursuing his task of prophetic preacher 
with results not dissimilar to those that attended 
the work of many of the ancient reformers. His 
message had been heard and heeded by a few 
faithful disciples. Others had temporarily gath- 
ered about him but had not become permanently 
attached to his person. Others had rejected and 
turned away with indifference, while still others 
had been incensed by fear of the damage that 
might come to the Jewish people if this agitator 
continued his operations. 

Jesus was now an object of suspicion and ha- 
tred in two quite different quarters. When he 
went to Jerusalem, he had, to be sure, escaped 
any embarrassment that might have resulted 
from the political suspicions of Herod Antipas. 
The possibility of a revolutionary disturbance in 
consequence of the popular agitation attending 
Jesus’ activities could not have been permanent- 
ly ignored by the tetrarch. But political suspi- 
cion was only further augmented by the visit to 
Jerusalem. The Roman authorities were always 
watchful, particularly at the feast seasons when 
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large crowds came together. This was a favorite 
time for adventurers to play upon the discontent 
felt by the people under Roman domination, and 
it was an exceedingly unpropitious moment for 
Jesus’ friends to become vociferously enthusias- 
tic in their admiration of him and in declarations 
of their hope that he would bring deliverance to 
the oppressed nation. 

In the second place, the religious animosity 
which had been growing up against Jesus in Gali- 
lee became only the more acute in Jerusalem. 
Those religious leaders who were most influen- 
tial and who had been most offended by his con- 
duct were also in attendance at the feast. Their 
zeal for ceremonial piety would only be height- 
ened by the approaching celebration of Passover. 
At the same time, Jesus had lost none of his fer- 
vor for proclaiming the need of Israel’s repent- 
ance, and the realization of a new righteousness. 
When he came into the precincts of the temple, 
it was inevitable that his zeal should burn with 
new flame amid those sacred environs. He 
would have been no prophet had he refrained 
from lifting up his voice in protest against what 
seemed to him to be formalities, insincerities, 
and even desecrations, in the very shadow of 
God’s holy house. Perhaps this is the first occa- 
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sion on which the Sadducean aristocrats and the 
priestly class had come in contact with the Gali- 
lean reformer. But thereafter it would require 
no great urging to persuade them to join forces 
with the suspicious Romans and the offended 
scribes in the effort to rid society of the new 
trouble-maker. 

One can easily imagine how bitterly Jesus’ 
enemies must have felt against him and how very 
necessary it must have seemed to them that he 
be prevented from carrying on further work. 
But it seems entirely out of harmony with any 
modern sense of justice to learn that he should 
have been adjudged worthy of punishment by 
death. Would it not have been sufficient to ar- 
rest him, to cast him into prison, to impose a fine 
upon him, or even to have condemned him to ex- 
ile? To raise such questions is simply to show 
one’s self ignorant of the conditions of the times 
in which Jesus lived. Life then was exceedingly 
cheap from the point of view of the ruling classes, 
and capital punishment for what might in mod- 
ern times be regarded as only slight offenses was 
of common occurrence. The Scriptures them- 
selves prescribed the death penalty even for ritu- 
alistic transgressions. And the religious contem- 
poraries of Jesus might very conscientiously 
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have condemned him to be stoned because of his 
violations of the Sabbath, even if not for his lax- 
ity in the matter of clean and unclean foods. 
But when the operations of Jewish law were 
combined with the activities of the Roman pro- 
curator, the life of the individual was still further 
jeopardized. One who had come to be regarded 
as an undesirable citizen might take it for 
granted that in the natural course of events he 
would sooner or later lose his life perhaps by as- 
sassination, if not by some more dignified proc- 
ess in the regular administration of justice. 
Jesus was well aware of the danger in which 
he and his disciples stood. Behind the drama- 
tized form in which the gospel writers tell the 
story of his arrest, his trial, and his crucifixion, 
one is able still to perceive elements of stern re- 
ality. Not only did Jesus anticipate violence, 
but the form which he expécted it to assume was 
that of assassination. It was the attempt to 
avoid this eventuality that gives meaning to his 
movements during the hours following the last 
supper with his disciples. The company dis- 
banded, Jesus going quietly with three of them 
to the Garden of Gethsemane. He saw to it be- 
forehand that they were equipped with daggers 
to protect themselves against attack. He sta- 
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tioned his companions at the gate to watch, 
while he himself withdrew apart to commune 
with God at this critical hour. Under the re- 
strictions of Roman domination, zealous persons 
among the Jews had in many cases come to feel 
that it was necessary to take the administration 
of justice in their own hands and execute those 
penalties which righteous conduct demanded, 
but which they might not hope to effect with be- 
coming speed in a Roman court. Even in more 
sober days, when the laws of the Mishnah were 
codified, it was noted that provision was made 
for “zealous people” to execute the death pen- 
alty in certain cases, even without the formality 
of a trial.t By the time of Josephus, assassins 
had become persons so well recognized in Jewish 
society that they constituted a distinct group, the 
Sicarii. They were condemned by Josephus, but 
were as a matter of course admired by their fol- 
lowers; and unquestionably they regarded their 
own course of action as approved by God. 
When the temple police, who represented the 
political rather than the religious hostility 
against Jesus, appeared upon the scene, resist- 
ance was futile. The hiding-place had been dis- 
closed by the traitorous disciple, Judas. While 
Sanhedrin IX, 6. 
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Jesus might have hoped to resist an individual 
assassin, 1t was useless to attempt an escape 
from the strong arm of the law. The details of 
his trial are matters of relatively little impor- 
tance for the outcome of his career. Once he had 
been apprehended, his fate was virtually prede- 
termined. It was as a potential insurrectionist 
that the Sadducees and Pilate had seized him, 
and it was not the custom of the Romans to in- 
stitute any laborious legal procedure in connec- 
tion with the condemnation of suspected Jewish 
revolutionists. They crucified them and their 
adherents in wholesale fashion and on various 
occasions. The Roman governor of Syria, Varus, 
had established a precedent when he visited Ju- 
dea in the troublesome days following the death 
of Herod the Great. He dragged in some two 
thousand suspected persons from the territory 
round Jerusalem and condemned them to death. 
We cannot imagine that each one of these al- 
leged culprits was given an extended trial, first 
in the Sanhedrin, since they were of course Jews, 
and then in some court that Varus himself 
might conduct. Indeed, more summary treat- 
ment was meted out to political offenders." 


‘It is futile to attempt a reconciliation between the gospel 
stories of Jesus’ trial and the legal processes of the Sanhedrin as 
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In the eyes of the Romans, Jesus was a politi- 
cal menace. As between him and Barabbas, very 
likely Pilate would have regarded the former a 
less dangerous person, because he had fewer fol- 
lowers. On the other hand, it is not probable 
that Pilate would have executed Jesus had the 
Jewish court, the Sanhedrin, offered any serious 
objections. Jesus was not a sufficiently danger- 
ous person to make it practicable for the Ro- 
man procurator to offend Jewish sensibilities. 
But Jesus had no friends in the Sanhedrin, either 
among the Sadducees or the Pharisees. A criti- 
cal discussion regarding the process of the trial 


detailed in the tractate of the Mishnahon thissubject. This treatise 
is available in an excellent recent English translation by H. Danby 
(Tractate Sanhedrin (London, 1919]), who thinks that the Jewish 
criminal procedure here described is not that which was in vogue 
before 70 A.D. but is a projection into the past of ideas current 
among Jewish scholars at the end of the second century. Doubtless 
there is truth in this view, but it does not follow that “we may 
assume the historical truth of the details given in the Gospels” 
(p. x). The Christian writers in the last quarter of the first century 
were not free from the temptation, or the necessity, of creative 
description in recounting the story of Jesus’ trial. In the nature of 
the case the procedure before the Sanhedrin would be only a 
preliminary hearing and the Roman court would necessarily have 
ultimate jurisdiction. The literature on the subject may be found 
in R. W. Husband’s The Prosecution of Fesus (Princeton, 1916) and 
J. Juster’s Les Fuifs dans empire romain (Paris, 1914), II, 127- 
42, 
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has often been carried on laboriously, but it has 
little or no point with reference to the determi- 
nation of Jesus’ own fate. As described in the 
gospels, the whole story is colored by later Chris- 
tian interests. The dominating concern of the 
Christian preachers in the gospel-making age 
was to cast the blame upon the Jews and to re- 
lieve the Gentiles of responsibility. The guilt of 
the Jews was magnified when Pilate was made 
to order the execution against his will. In the 
original situation, certainly the Procurator acted 
freely and probably with full satisfaction to 
himself. He saw in Jesus a potential revolution- 
ist whose removal would be a warning to all fu- 
ture agitators. The Jews also were satisfied, 
both the Sadducees and the Pharisees—the for- 
mer because Jesus was thought dangerous to the 
peace and the latter because he seemed a menace 
to correct procedure in the observance of Jewish 
religious rites. There was no protest when Pi- 
late ordered the execution of Jesus. 
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pressed friends and foes alike with the dy- 

namic quality of his personality. They read- 
ily believed him capable of accomplishing great 
things for good or for evil. Almost at sight he 
was generously heroized by his disciples and bit- 
terly denounced by his opponents. By their very 
attitudes toward him the people with whom he 
came in contact bore witness to the arresting 
character of his living. 

The religious life of an ordinary individual is 
not easy to fathom, much less is one able success- 
fully to plumb the depths of a prophet’s soul. 
His sense of seizure by God and his feeling of ab- 
solute surrender to the omnipotent will make 
possible for him ranges of experience unattain- 
able by common mortals. His emotions never re- 
main long on the dead level of perfect equilibri- 
um. One day an Elijah appears boldly triumph- 
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ing over the prophets of Baal, and the next day 
in despair he prays that God may relieve him of 
the burden of living.* Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jer- 
emiah, Ezekiel, all are men of violent moods. 

Since childhood the scriptural portrayal of 
the prophetic experience had been familiar to 
Jesus, and from the hour of his baptism the 
prophet’s sense of divine impulsion had been his 
immediate possession. He too knew the heights 

anid depths of emotion—the ecstasy of a trans- 
figuration moment and the dark shadows of a 
Gethsemane—that were the portion of one dom- 
inated by a will not his own. It is not surprising 
that his relatives should have thought him “‘out 
of his mind,” or that men today should raise 
questions regarding his sanity.? 

As a means of understanding a religious per- 
sonality, psychology is a wholly modern instru- 
ment. It was quite unknown in the time of Je- 
sus. The standards of valuation used by his con- 
temporaries were of an entirely different sort. 
Instead of arriving at an estimate of his charac- 
ter by scrutinizing his inner spiritual struggles, 
both his disciples and his enemies expressed their 

t] Kings 18: 36-40; 19:1-4. 

2 This question is handled, very sanely, by W. E. Bundy in 
The Psychic Health of Fesus (New York, 1922). 
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appraisals in the language of external relation- 
ships. Those who were most appreciative of his 
work saw in him one who stood uniquely high in 
the favor of God, while those who were most 
gravely apprehensive accused him of collusion 
with the Evil One. 
I 

For admiring followers, a worthy judgment 
about Jesus was of far greater conscious impor- 
tance than any attempt to appreciate his own 
personal piety. Not the religion of Jesus, but a 
proper estimate of him as the object of his disci- 
ples’ devotion was of chief concern. The quality 
of his personal living was not completely lost 
from view, and might on occasion be cited as a 
model for imitation; but oftener it was elevated 
to a height which no Christian might hope to 
reach, or to which he might even think it im- 
proper to aspire. Disciples were not to forget 
that Jesus had lived religiously—even sinlessly 
—but they commonly sought credentials for 
him in formal displays of his authority, or in his 
self-assertions of dignity, rather than within the 
inner sanctuary of his personal experience. 
“What think ye of Christ?” was for them the 
theme of supreme interest. 

Much was made of fidelity to Jesus and his 
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cause. This attitude was thought to be in com- 
plete harmony with his well-remembered de- 
mands that men should bring their living into 
rigid conformity with the divine will. The serv- 
ice of God, to which Jesus had called his hear- 
ers, was identical for the first generation of 
Christian missionaries with the service of the 
risen Christ to which they were summoning the 
men of their generation. It seemed clear to them 
that Jesus had demanded this allegiance, in re- 
turn for which they might expect him to reward 
them on the day of judgment (Matt. 10:32; 
Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26; 12:8). They would be 
safe at that precarious moment, since, as disci- 
ples of Jesus, they had been willing to incur the 
hatred of all men for his “‘name’s sake” (Matt. 
10228-1904 29-)Mark3213% uke 21:17). Uheexe 
hortation to be “worthy of me” constituted the 
great summons to heroic conduct. Separation 
from kindred, the distresses of persecution, and 
even martyrdom were in order for the sake of 
him and his gospel (Matt. 10:37-39; 16:24 f.; 
Mateo se 7aleu uke ooo 4414525977), 

While it was remembered that Jesus had 
lived humbly, enduring the severest afflictions, 
imitation of his exemplary self-sacrifice was not 
in itself an ultimate goal for the disciples in after 
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years. To them his own brief earthly existence 
had been only a prelude to his exaltation at 
God’s right hand—or, indeed, a mere interlude 
between his relinquishment and resumption of 
authority in heaven. Similarly, they sought to 
keep themselves humble after the model of their 
Master, that they might be entitled to share his 
triumph in the coming Kingdom. The present 
struggle, while a valuable discipline in perfec- 
tion, was no real end in itself. The consumma- 
tion of religious values was to come catastroph- 
ically when one stood in the presence of the judge 
on the last great day. At that time those who 
had remained loyal to Jesus in their previous 
missionary labors would enter into his promised 
reward. Since fidelity to him was now the cru- 
cial test of a disciple’s religion, it seemed entirely 
proper to assume that Jesus himself had com- 
manded this attitude. 

In a religion where he had been made an ob- 
ject of adoration second only to God, the prob- 
lem of worthily appraising Jesus necessarily re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. It was felt high- 
ly desirable to provide him with honorific titles 
indicative of one or another aspect of his official 
status. In so far as account was taken of his 
personal religion, it too was assigned to an un- 
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paralleled realm of experience. Presumably he 
had been fully aware of possessing an authority 
and discharging a function which never had and 
never could come within the range of a disciple’s 
own self-consciousness. As a matter of fact, 
probably Christians did draw generously upon 
their own experiences for patterns by which to 
visualize the religious life of their revered teach- 
er. But this imagery had to be liberally re- 
touched before it could suitably be applied to 
the favored Son of God, the apocalyptic Son of 
Man, or the pre-existent incarnate Logos. 
Various early Christian preachers undertook 
the task of describing, in their several ways, the 
state of mind that had befitted one in Jesus’ high 
station. They were uniformly of the opinion 
that during his lifetime he had aimed so to con- 
duct himself as to demonstrate by word and 
deed his right to official recognition. Through- 


out the whole range of gospel tradition, from the, 
earliest to the latest strata in the records, Jesus’ 
was invested with a unique authority. Never, 
before had any prophet in Israel expressed such 
wisdom or exhibited so full a measure of divine | 
approval. Not only were his injunctions as- | 
sumed to be superior to those of all previous | 


Jewish teachers, but at his word of command the 
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very power of Satan had been broken. In the 
temptation incident, this mighty champion of 
evil had been thwarted by the ready replies of 
the newly designated Son of God (Matt. 4: 
1-11; Luke 4:1-13). On the occasion of his first 
public miracle an unclean spirit had been terri- 
fied into confessing that the new teacher was the 
“Holy One of God” (Mark 1:24). When he 
spoke he filled his hearers with astonishment 
(Mark 1:22). His audiences marveled at the 
words of grace that fell from his lips (Luke 4:22). 
Sometimes he explicitly affirmed that his com- 
mands transcended the teachings of the most 
revered ancestors of the Jews (Matt. 5:21-43). 
One evangelist reported that at twelve years of 
age Jesus had amazed the learned men of Jerusa- 
lem by his wisdom (Luke 2:47). On another oc- 
casion a Roman officer had testified that no such 
words as those uttered by Jesus had ever before 
been spoken by any man (John 7:46). 

The mind of Jesus was displayed still more 
authoritatively when he declared himself quali- 
fied to forgive men’s sins, a prerogative com- 
monly supposed to belong only to God (Mark 
2:5-12). Because confident of his right to the 
title “Son of Man,” he not only assumed au- 
thority to forgive sins, thus representing God on 
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earth, but he also felt empowered to declare 
himself superior to that most sacred Jewish in- 
stitution, the holy Sabbath (Mark 2:28). When 
demons, because they too belonged to the sphere 
of the supernatural, cried out in terror, acknowl- 
edging him to be the Son of God, he commanded 
them not to disclose this secret as yet known only 
in the higher regions where he and they normally 
dwelt (Mark 3:11 f.). Moving upon this high 
plane of self-interpretation, he was represented 
as believing that God had selected him to fulfill 
the messianic expectations of the Hebrew race. 
If the New Testament writers have read the 
experience of Jesus aright, he carried about 
within his breast, from the day of his baptism, a 
conviction that he was the individual chosen by | 
God to establish the Kingdom, as preached by | 
himself and earlier by John the Baptist. Only | 
gradually had this truth dawned upon the disci- 
ples, but the moment of its apprehension marked) 
a real climax in their own career (Mark 8:27-30). 
Yet if this earthly Jesus was the one appointed 
to officiate in the rdle of the apocalyptic Mes- 
siah soon to come in the glory of the Father ac- 
companied by the holy angels (Mark 8:38), he 
must first find his way to heaven. Would he be 
snatched up, Enoch-like, when the crucial hour 
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for the Kingdom’s inauguration arrived? Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic records, all through the 
period of Jesus’ lifetime the disciples remained 
very much in the dark regarding the way in 
which this necessary transition was to be ef- 
fected. But no uncertainty is permitted in the 
mind of Jesus. It is assumed that he was fully 
aware of his approaching crucifixion, to be fol- 
lowed immediately by his triumphant resurrec- 
tion (Mark 8:31-33). 

Especially during the closing days of his 
earthly career Jesus had seemed fortified by the 
certainty that he was destined to become the 
apocalyptic Son of Man. Temporarily he was to 
be betrayed into the hands of sinners (Mark 14: 
41), but ultimate victory was assured. He 
calmly faced arrest and unflinchingly withstood 
his accusers buoyed up by the conviction that he 
was the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed. He 
boldly forecast his future vindication on the day 
when he would be seen sitting in powerful estate 
at God’s right hand whence he would descend 
victoriously to earth to execute judgment and 
reward the righteous (Mark 14:62). Already he 
had taken the disciples into his confidence, tell- 
ing them of impending disaster when the temple 
would be thrown down, as all nature agonized in 
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travail bringing to birth the new Golden Age. 
He had assured them that their own generation 
would not pass away before this forecast of 
events had been fulfilled. But of the exact day 
and hour he confessed that he was himself un- 
aware. The Father alone possessed this knowl- 
edge (Mark 13:3-32). 

At other times Jesus is reported to have de- 
clared his absolute oneness of knowledge with 
the Father. There is a notable paragraph com- 
mon to Matthew and Luke in which Jesus is said 
to have affirmed that he, and he alone among _ 
men, had been intrusted with the fulness of di- 
vine wisdom (Matt. 11:25-27; Luke 10:21 f.). 
Others could have a knowledge of the Father 
only as it might be mediated by the Son. No- 
where else in the Synoptic Gospels is this note of 
self-assurance on the part of Jesus sounded so 
clearly, but in the Fourth Gospel it is charac- 
teristic of his perpetual state of mind. Here he 
displays a divine wisdom carried over from his 
earlier existence in heaven with the Father. This 
memory of heavenly knowledge was an ever 
present possession of his religious consciousness. 
Even John the Baptist had declared to his fol- 
lowers that Jesus would tell them all things that 
he had seen and heard before his incarnation. 
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Having been sent to earth to speak the words of 
God among men, he was the one into whose hands 
the Father had delivered all things. If John pos- 
sessed this information regarding Jesus, how 
much more thoroughly aware of his own supe- 
rior knowledge must Jesus himself have been! 
(John 3:31-36). It occasions no surprise to hear 
him declare outright that he had descended to 
earth for the purpose of living a life strictly in 
accord with the dictates of heaven (John 6:38). 

The Fourth Gospel is especially rich in its 
disclosures of Jesus’ self-interpretation. He in- 
formed his hearers that they must be reborn in 
order to qualify for membership in the Kingdom. 
But he had needed to experience no such trans- 
formation, since from the beginning he was the 
only-begotten Son of God. By virtue of his orig- 
inal constitution he had always been one with 
the Father. He and God worked together in per- 
fect unison, and men were to pay their respects 
to this relationship by honoring the Son even as 
they honored the Father (John 5:23). The 
words spoken by Jesus were not the result of any 
religious meditation and striving within the 
arena of his personal experience, but were ready- 
made commandments which had been intrusted 
to him by God, who had sent him forth from 
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heaven that he might become the light of the 
world and the bread of life (John 12:44~-s0). 

Not only the words of Jesus but also the 
wonderful acts that he is reported to have per- 
formed are an index to the different evangelists’ 
conception of his state of mind. A very unusual 
measure of religious assurance must be assumed 
for one who issues orders to the winds and the 
waves to be calm, or steps out fearlessly upon the 
surface of the Sea of Galilee. He who could think 
his word of blessing sufficient to cause a small 
quantity of bread and fish to become instantly 
an adequate supply of food for several thousand 
people must have enjoyed a correspondingly 
unique self-confidence. Even those performances 
that seemed to the ancients less spectacular, 
such as the healing of diseases and the driving 
out of demons from people possessed, were not 
within the power of one whose religious life was 
of an entirely ordinary sort. The feeling of au- 
thority which Jesus must have possessed in order 
to work even the simplest miracles reported in 
the gospels sets him far above the average of 
religious men in his own generation. 

It is quite true that when the gospels were 
written the healing of diseases and the exorcizing 
of demons were activities carried on with a meas- 
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ure of success by Christians themselves. Confi- 
dent individuals did on occasion successfully call 
upon the name of the risen Jesus to effect cures, 
but the sense of assurance possessed by these 
healers was not immediate. They cured by the 
mediating power of Jesus’ name. Not so with his 
mighty works. He moved across the stage with 
sure and certain step, confident that there was 
resident in his own person virtue to heal all man- 
ner of disease. In fact he did not hesitate to en- 
ter the chamber of death, or the very tomb itself, 
to summon spirits back to their former bodily 
habitations. Everywhere throughout the gospels 
one is led to believe that confidence in his ability 
to perform miracles was an intrinsic element in 
the religious experience of Jesus. Instances are 
noted where he deliberately refrained from exer- 
cising his powers, as when Satan invited him to 
leap down from a high point of the temple, or 
when his enemies asked a sign from heaven; but 
there is no intimation that the evangelists enter- 
tained any tremors of doubt about his personal 
ability to produce the miracle demanded. The 
immediate conditions, not his lack of native 
power, restrained his action. 

The gospel picture of the religion lived by Je- 
sus bears numerous evidences of heroic coloring 
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on the part of his later followers. They were in- 
tent upon raising the respect of their contempo- 
raries to the greatest possible pitch of admiration 
for the founder of the new religion. It was not 
their purpose to depict his own spiritual history, 
except as the story might serve to make him 
seem a more worthy object of devotion. Inci- 
dents in his career and words from his lips were 
selected and interpreted with a view to stimu- 
lating confidence in one or another phase of his 
official dignity. It was assumed that he had reg- 
ularly conducted himself in accordance with the 
interest in his official character that was now so 
essential a phase of the Christian enterprise. Re- 
ported acts and sayings might incidentally shed 
much light on the hero’s own religious living, but 
the narrators rarely failed to provide their story 
with a setting designed to stimulate the faith of 
believers. The mind of reverent disciples had 
been made the mind of the Master. 

From a very early date the Christian move- 
ment had included within itself both the religion 
of Jesus and the religion about Jesus, both the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of dogma. While 
one readily draws a sharp distinction in thought 
between these two figures, historically the actual 
line of separation is exceedingly difficult to fix. 
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The Jesus of history became the Christ of faith 
so soon after his death, if indeed the process of 
elevation had not set in prior to the crucifixion, 
that it is no easy task to determine just what ele- 
ments in the new religion belonged within the 
realm of Jesus’ personal experience and what 
features were later contributed by his disciples 
who after his post-resurrection appearances 
made him increasingly the object of their own 
adoration. It was pertinent to their situation as 
advocates of a new cause to stress particularly 
Jesus’ displays of divine authority and his 
claims to official dignity. Since these were items 
of vital interest to Christians in the gospel-mak- 
ing age, it was readily believed that they had 
held a similarly prominent place in the personal 
interest and experience of Jesus. Was this a 
correct assumption? In the distinctive setting 
where he had actually lived, had miracle-display 
and messianic self-interpretation claimed from 
him and his close friends the same measure of at- 
tention that was given them by his later disci- 
ples on the mission fields during the decades in 
which the gospels arose? 
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II 


Within first-century Christianity itself there 
were differences of opinion regarding the ques- 
tion of how far Jesus, in his own sphere of activ- 
ity, had performed miracles. At an early date a 
distinction had been made between “things 
done” and “things said.’’* Sometimes interest 
centered quite exclusively in words of Jesus. A 
fragment of Christian preaching preserved in the 
third chapter of Acts (3:22-26) is an illustration 
in point. Here it is simply Jesus the prophet, 
with his forceful religious message, whom the 
speaker admonishes his hearers to heed. God’s 
promise to the Jews to raise up from their own 
number a prophet like Moses had now been ful- 
filled in the activity of Jesus. Everything said by 
him had been spoken in accordance with the di- 
vine plan to provide the chosen people of God a 
final message of instruction, the rejection of 


t When messengers from John came to ask for Jesus’ creden- 
tials they were instructed, according to Matthew (11:4), to go tell 
their master what they “hear and see”; or, according to Luke 
(7:22), what they “saw and heard.” Also in Luke 24:19 Jesus 
was said to have been “a prophet powerful in deed and word,” 
and this entire gospel was later called by its author a record of 
what Jesus began “‘to do and to teach” (Acts 1:1). In Mark 6:30 
it is said that the disciples when reporting their activities to Jesus 
also distinguished between what they did and what they taught. 
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which would mean sure disaster. All the proph- 
ets of old had forecast the coming of this new 
teacher in fulfilment of the covenant made with 
Abraham. Jesus had been God’s especially cho- 
sen servant sent to Abraham’s descendants to 
bring them a blessing by preaching repentance. 

In this representation Jesus is significant be- 
cause he had delivered a message of warning 
designed to augment righteousness in Israel. 
Responding to his summons, the nation would 
be ready to receive him when he should descend 
from his present exalted station in heaven to 
complete his saving-work. While formerly on 
earth he had been the prophet-like teacher 
whose words, if heeded, would produce among 
the Jews cleansing from sin and a consequent 
state of righteousness fitting them for member- 
ship in the new régime to be established with Je- 
sus’ return. The Christian missionaries who en- 
tertained this view of their master’s earlier ac- 
tivity were themselves convinced that the most 
effective way to bring about repentance and re- 
mission of sins among their hearers was to repro- 
duce the message of the great teacher. 

Certain groups of early disciples had devel- 
oped a distinct interest in recalling evidences of 
Jesus’ prophetic activity. In response to this de- 
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sire, collections of his sayings, embodying chiefly 
his ideals for religious living, had been assembled 
and ultimately given written form. From this 
type of tradition, now accessible in the non- 
Marcan sources taken up into Matthew and 
Luke, and even in the Marcan parables, a read- 
er learns little or nothing about any miracles 
wrought by Jesus. (See above pp. 30-33.) In- 
deed, Christians of this disposition were prone to 
look askance at the tendencies of certain of their 
brethren to magnify the story of his mighty 
works. They took pains to note that at the time 
of his temptation he had deliberately rejected 
any appeal to the miraculous. Probably it was a 
Christian of this same circle who recalled that on 
a certain occasion Jesus had admonished his dis- 
ciples not to be over joyful in the fact that de- 
mons were subject unto them in his name, but to 
prize more highly the less spectacular assurance 
that their own names were written in heaven 
(Luke 10:17—20). 

Other Christians, however, found greater de- 
light in rehearsing accounts of Jesus’ deeds as a 
means of inspiring in their hearers admiration 
for his personality. He was thought especially 
worthy of reverence because of the miraculous 
displays that had been made in connection with 
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his career. God had anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit at the time of his baptism, thus equipping 
him to go about performing healings and exor- 
cisms. Thereby he demonstrated that during 
his lifetime he had been endowed in unusual 
measure with power from above. Nor had these 
evidences of God’s favor ceased even with the 
crucifixion. The resurrection had followed. Then 
Jesus, showing himself again to his followers, 
commissioned them to bear testimony to what 
they had seen, and to announce that he was the 
one whom God had chosen to sit in judgment 
upon the world in the last great day. Through 
the evidence thus presented, and substantiated 
by their reading of ancient prophecy, Christian 
preachers called upon their audiences to repent 
and believe on Jesus. Such is the epitome of one 
distinct type of sermon also preserved in the 
composite Book of Acts (10:36-43). 

For Christians of this temper the essence of 
the new religion was not so much the cultivation 
of the moral and spiritual precepts enunciated 
by Jesus, as it was a suitable admiration for his 
power and prestige. He was less a prophetic re- 
former and more conspicuously an heroic re- 
deemer. His excellence was manifested most 
truly in what he had done. Therefore it was 
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thought especially desirable to stress displays of 
the miraculous exhibited in his career—his pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit, his power over demons, 
his superiority to all the forces of nature, his 
healings, his resurrection from the dead, his later 
appearances to the disciples, and his ascent to 
heaven. This distinctively heroic interest comes 
into prominence particularly in the Gospel of 
Mark. (See above pp. Io ff.) 

These two types of religious interest—we 
may call one the didactic and the other the he- 
roic—were both capable of flourishing within a 
Jewish environment. Neither is to be summarily 
dismissed as impossible in the Palestinian setting 
where Jesus had lived. Jewish religion had its 
great teachers, but it also had its mighty heroes. 
Undoubtedly Moses was chiefly esteemed be- 
cause he had mediated the divine instructions re- 
vealed in the Law, yet his miraculous perform- 
ances were not forgotten." Among the prophets, 
Elijah and Elisha had been unprecedented won- 
der-workers. True, the great preaching prophets 
had not been famous miracle mongers, but they 
were truly miraculous personalities because 
uniquely equipped by God. It was assumed that 
Isaiah had power to perform signs, an ability 

See P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes (Tiibingen, 1910), p. 86. 
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which King Ahaz dared not put to the test (Isa. 
7:11). One tradition, in fact, reported that in 
the days of Hezekiah, Isaiah had actually caused 
the shadow on the king’s dial to move backward 
ten steps (II Kings 20:7-11; Isa. 38:1-8). In 
Palestinian circles undoubtedly miracles were 
regarded an appropriate attestation of divine 
authority which any messenger of God might be 
expected to display should occasion demand. 
Yet among Jews the memory of an ancient wor- 
thy’s message was thought much more signifi- 
cant for religion than any recollection of his 
marvelous deeds. The didactic interest far out- 
weighed the heroic. 

Among Gentiles, on the other hand, miracu- 
lous displays connected with the person and 
work of a hero were most highly esteemed. Fre- 
quently he was accredited by stories of super- 
natural generation. Human parenthood on the 
mother’s side guaranteed his sympathy with 
men, while his divine paternity insured ability 
to transcend all human limitations of conduct. 
Many popular gentile divinities, whom the 
Christian preacher perforce declared inferior to 
his Lord Jesus Christ, were widely famed for 
their miraculous powers. They were believed to 


t See above p. 170. 
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protect their devotees in times of distress, to give 
knowledge of coming events, to heal all manner 
of diseases, and even to revive the dead. Not 
only had they performed wonders while on earth, 
but now from their position of power in the do- 
main of the gods they continued to succor their 
disciples in the crises of life, thus proving by 
their marvelous deeds that they were worthy of 
the allegiance of mankind. 

Hosts of people in the gentile world revered 
gods who had been, and still were, abundant in 
mighty works.’ But of all marvelous displays, 
the healing of diseases was most highly esteemed. 
Among the Greeks, Asklepios was widely famed 
for therapeutic activity. His father, Apollo, had 
no mean reputation as a divine physician,’ but 
he was far surpassed by his more human son. 
The chief sanctuary of Asklepios, the “holy Ep- 
idauros,” a few miles southeast of Corinth, at- 


t See R. Lembert, Der Wunderglaube bei Romern und Griechen 
(Augsburg, 1905); R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzahl- 
ungen (Leipzig, 1906); O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder 
(Giessen, 1909); W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Healing (London, 1914); 
W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilizations (New 
Haven, 1925). 

2 Among the Romans also, Apollo retained this reputation; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, 2. Aufl. (Miinchen, 
1912), P. 294+ 
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tracted invalids from all about the Mediterra- 
nean world. Although the worship of this divinity 
was established at various places by his wander- 
ing devotees, and his healing grace was experi- 
enced wherever his name became known, his 
original sanctuary at Epidauros remained the 
most frequented of all ancient sanatoriums for 
afflicted humanity. Especially in Roman times, 
people came thither for treatment from all quar- 
ters of the Empire. 

The miracles of healing performed at the 
shrine of Asklepios were of many varieties. 
Blindness, lameness, and paralysis were very 
common maladies to receive successful treat- 
ment. Grateful suppliants left behind abundant 
evidences of their appreciation in the form of 
crutches, canes, and votive offerings, not to men- 
tion the more substantial expressions of their 
gratitude necessary for the maintenance of the 
institution. If too ill to visit Epidauros, one 
might send prayers for help, or a friend might 
come to seek information from the deity. The 
cures were effected in a variety of ways. Some- 
times while the patient slept at night in the tem- 
ple, the god would appear and heal. Or the sick 
person in a vision might receive instructions. 
which when followed resulted in a cure. In other 
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cases a priest or physician connected with the 
temple served as a medium for the healing po- 
tency of the divinity. An air of sanctity per- 
vaded the place, even though there were many 
human agencies evident in the operation of the 
institution. On entering the vestibule of the 
temple, a visitor was greeted by the admonition: 
“Only he who is pure may cross the threshold of 
the fragrant temple, but no one is pure who is 
not holy in thought.” 

Popular as Asklepios was, he was not the only 
revered divine physician among the Greeks and 
Romans. In times of pestilence Bacchus too 
came “with healing steps over the slopes of Par- 
nassus.”’ Devotees were attached to him on ac- 
count of his revealing oracles, and especially for 
the healing visions which he disclosed in dreams. 
Likewise the great mother-goddess, Demeter, 
was not unmindful of the sufferings of mortals. 
It was said that once by placing her mouth to 
that of a boy who was at the point of death she 
had restored him to life. But of all the Greek and 
Roman gods or heroes who ministered to af- 
flicted bodies, Asklepios remained the chief. 
There were many grateful convalescents ready 
to declare him to be “‘the one who leads and con- 
trols all things, the savior of the whole world and 
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guardian of mortals.” Two centuries after 
Christianity had been bidding for the allegiance 
of Gentiles, people were still reporting that they 
had frequently seen Asklepios “healing and do- 
ing good and foretelling the future.’ 

Deities from Asia and Egypt, whose worship 
had already become popular all about the Medi- 
terranean by the beginning of Christian times, 
were often also widely reputed healers. The Asi- 
atic Serapis was so highly regarded that his as- 
sistance is said to have been sought when Alex- 
ander the Great was overtaken by fatal illness. 
Subsequently, when Serapis had traveled to 
Egypt, his sanctuary at Canobus was held in 
great veneration. Many important personages 
journeyed thither that they might sleep in the 

Origen Ce/s., iii..24. In early Christian art the resemblance 
between pictures of Christ and Asklepios are often striking. The 
latter was also reputed to have saved many persons from death 
by stretching out his hand to them when threatened by storms 
at sea. An inscription of the year 212 a.p. refers to “the sacred 
assembly of the Savior Asklepios” (F. Poland, Geschichte des 
griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig, 1909], pp. 99 f.). For further 
particulars about this cult, so important for an understanding of 
the ancient world’s interest in religious healing, one may consult 
Alice Walton, The Cult of Asklepios (Boston, 1894); R. C. Caton, 
The Temple and Ritual of Asklepios at Epidauros and Athens 


(London, 1900); and the articles ““Asklepios” and “Epidauros” in 


Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 
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temple in the hope of securing restoration to 
health. In the opinion of those who bore testi- 
mony to this god’s ability to heal, it is apparent 
that his sanctuary was no mean rival to that of 
Asklepios at Epidauros. 

Still older than Serapis, and even more fa- 
mous as a restorer of health, was the great Egyp- 
tian goddess, Isis. By the first century B.c. she 
was well known among the Romans for her cura- 
tive power exercised at all of her numerous tem- 
ples. Tradition affirmed that while on earth she 
had been exceedingly skilful in the treatment of 
disease, and that now from her position of au- 
thority with the gods she took great delight in 
continuing these kindly activities. Many per- 
sons whom the physicians had pronounced in- 
curable testified that she had restored them to 
perfect health. Votive displays in her temples 
bore ample witness to the faith of her disciples in 
the effectiveness of her cures. Under her influ- 
ence cripples cast away their crutches, and blind 
people received back their sight; and she was 
believed to have power also to raise the dead. 

In the gentile world where Christians were 
now preaching, it was widely believed that mi- 
raculous healings were one of the chief functions 
of a religion. It need not surprise us, therefore, 
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to find that the representatives of Christianity 
on gentile soil claim for themselves this power in 
the name of their Master. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that God himself has decreed that 
the new religion should include in its operations 
miracles and gifts of healings (I Cor. 12:28). 
Again, in his appeal to the Galatians to recog- 
nize the superiority of Christianity over Juda- 
ism, he cites the performance of miracles 
through endowment by the Holy Spirit as 
Christianity’s distinguishing and superior cre- 
dential (Gal. 3:5). When arguing with the Co- 
rinthians in defense of his apostleship, he asserts 
that he did not in the least fall behind the very 
chiefest apostles, for he too had been empowered 
to display the signs of an apostle through the 
working of miracles (II Cor. 12:12). As early as 
the time of Paul, Christianity was meeting its 
gentile rivals on their own ground and offering to 
the people of the time a new religion with full 
supernatural equipment. Its advocates respond- 
ed to this call of their age by portraying their 
exalted Christ as the great physician and by 
themselves healing in his name. 

At the outset it was only through the power 
of the risen Christ that Christians claimed abili- 
ty to perform miracles. At least Paul gives no in- 
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timation that he had heard of any such displays 
in connection with the earthly career of Jesus, 
which on the contrary had been marked by traits 
of lowliness and great humility. -But in reward 
for this submission, Jesus after his death had 
been elevated to a position of authority in heav- 
en; and henceforth at the mention of his name 
every knee would bow, whether in heaven, on 
earth, or under the earth (Phil. 2:9 f.). He was 
now all powerful throughout the whole universe 
of angels, men, and demons. Every Christian 
missionary could confidently repeat the slogan 
ascribed in Acts to Peter on the occasion of heal- 
ing the lame man, and declare unequivocally 
that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom God had raised from the dead, there was 
salvation superior to that available through 
trust in any other divinity, whether it be As- 
klepios, Serapis, Isis, or any one of all the multi- 
tude of gods to whom the sick had formerly been 
in the habit of appealing for relief. 

By the time the Gospel of Mark had come 
into existence, the prerogatives of the risen 
Christ had been generously conferred by the 
evangelist upon the earthly Jesus. The Holy 
Spirit, which had empowered disciples to per- 
form wonders in the days of Paul, had been be- 
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stowed upon Jesus himself at the time of his 
baptism; and immediately he entered upon a 
miracle-working career. His first duty was to 
meet in private and triumph over Satan, and his 
first public act was an encounter in a synagogue 
with a man afflicted by an evil spirit. Jesus cast 
out the demon and then went immediately to 
Peter’s home where he cured a case of violent 
fever. On the same evening all the sick of the 
town and those possessed by demons were 
brought to him to receive healing. Such was the 
first day’s work with which he had opened his 
public ministry. 

In their present form all four gospels show 
great fondness for miracle narratives attesting 
the superiority of the new religion and its found- 
er. Even books like Mark and John, though con- 
taining no allusions to Jesus’ supernatural birth, 
freely accorded him full authority to perform 
miracles from the very beginning of his public 
activity. With perfect ease he transcended the 
ordinary course of nature, whether by turning 
water into wine, by multiplying loaves and fish- 
es, by stilling a storm, or by walking on the sur- 
face of a lake.* On three occasions he revived the 


” 


* Of so-called “nature-miracles,” the various gospels report 
eight incidents: (1) Stilling a storm, Mark 4:35-41; Matt. 8:18- 
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dead.* But his most numerous performances 
consisted in the closely kindred activities of heal- 
ing the sick and expelling demons. These were 
the typical mighty works that Christians them- 
selves, in their efforts to compete with the popu- 
lar healing cults of their age, were called upon to 
effect by appeal to the powerful name of the 
risen Christ. Naturally, when recounting the 
story of his career on earth, they dwelt more and 
more upon his own success in this form of activ- 
ity. At his word or touch demons had fled away, 
fevers had ceased, leprosy had been cured, para- 


27; Luke 8:22-25. (2) Feeding five thousand, Mark 6:30-44; 
Matt. 14:13-21; Luke 9:10-17; John 6:1-14. (3) Walking on 
water, Mark 6: 48-52; Matt. 14:25-33; John 6:16-21. (4) Feeding 
four thousand, Mark 8:1-9; Matt. 15:32-38. (5) Withering a fig 
tree, Mark 11:12-14; Matt. 21:18 f. (6) Locating a coin in the 
mouth of a fish, Matt. 17:24-27. (7) Effecting an abnormal 
draught of fish, Luke 5:1-11; John 21:1-14. (8) Changing water 
to wine, John 2:1-11. Undoubtedly Nos. 2 and 4 are variants of 
the same original story repeated among different congregations in 
connection with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper (see above 
p- 107). Nos. 1 and 3 also show a common motif and probably are 
duplicates. The story of the fig tree may have started as a parable 
(cf. Luke 13:6-9), and perhaps No. 6 was at first also a figure of 
speech. In the early days of gospel tradition, evidently the dis- 
position to dwell upon this type of miracle was not strong. 

¥(1) Jairus’ daughter, Mark 5:38-42; Matt. 9:23-25; Luke 
8:51-55. (2) The widow’s son, Luke 7:11-17. (3) Lazarus, John 
11: 35—$3- 
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lytics had walked, the withered hand had been 
restored, blind eyes had been opened, deafness 
had disappeared, the tongue of the dumb had 
been loosed, the epileptic had become normal, 
the victim of dropsy had been healed, hemor- 
rhage had been stopped, the hunchback had 
been made straight, and even invalids for whom 
others presented solicitations were immediately 
restored to health.* 

The garish display of the miraculous, with 
which the several gospel writers overlaid the 
story of Jesus’ life, answered admirably to the 
demands of the gentile mission field where Chris- 
tilanity was now struggling for recognition 
against rival faiths that claimed to be media of 
divine healing. Appropriate as this picture is 


Specific instances of exorcism are: (1) A man in the syn- 
agogue, Mark 1:21-28; Luke 4:31-37. (2) The Gerasene (or 
Gadarene) demons, Mark 5:1-20; Matt. 8:28-34; Luke 8:26-39. 
(3) A demon causing speechlessness, Matt. 9:32 f.; Luke 11:14 (in 
Matt. 12:22 the demon has caused both blindness and dumbness). 
(4) The daughter of the Syrophoenician woman, Mark 7:24~30; 
Matt. 15:21-28. (5) The epileptic boy, Mark 9:14-29; Matt. 
17:14-21; Luke 9:37-43. 

Healings without reference to demons are: (1) A fever, Mark 
1:29-34; Matt. 8:14-17; Luke 4:38-41. (2) A leper, Mark 1:38- 
45; Matt. 8:2-4; Luke 5:12-16. (3) A paralytic, Mark 2:1-12; 
Matt. 9:1-8; Luke 5:17-26. (4) A withered hand, Mark 3:1-6; 
Matt. 12:9-14; Luke 6:6-11. (5) A case of hemorrhage, Mark 
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for a gentile audience, it ill accords with the re- 
alities of that Palestinian Jewish setting where 
Jesus had actually lived and preached. A con- 
tinuous series of marvelous deeds, such as are 
spread upon the pages of the gospels, finds no 
suitable place in the manner of life becoming a 
preacher of reform in Israel. 

[Confident that he stood high in the favor of 
heaven because divinely summoned to his task, 
Jesus could readily have believed that God 
might work wonders through him—when God 
willed so to work.} Also, Jesus’ associates could 
be counted upon to make the same assumption, 
in case they granted the validity of his prophetic 
call. In that age supernaturalism was a common- 


5:25-34; Matt. 9:20-22; Luke 8:43-45. (6) A deaf and dumb 
man, Mark 7:31-37 (in Matt. 15:30 the man is “lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed”). (7) A blind man of Bethsaida, Mark 8:22-26. 
(8) Blind Bartimaeus, Mark 10:46-52; Luke 18:35-43 (in the 
parallel of Matt. 20:29-34 there are two blind men, and in Matt. 
g:27-30 a very similar story is again told). (9) A centurian’s 
servant, Matt. 8: 5-13; Luke 7:1-10. (10) A stooped woman, Luke 
13:10-17. (11) A man with dropsy, Luke 14:1-6. (12) Ten lepers, 
Luke 17:11-19. (13) A nobleman’s son, John 4:46-54. (14) A 
lame man at the pool of Bethesda, John 5:1-18. (15) A man born 
blind, John g:1-7. (16) Miscellaneous healings (and some exor- 
cisms), Mark 1:34; 3:10 f.; Matt. 4:23; 8:16; 9:35; 14:14; 15:30 
(see No. 6 above); 19:2; 21:14; Luke 4:40 f.; 7:21; John 2:23;3:2; 
(SEO, WAR GR GRR 1ie\IGHS Sine Briz/p 1G) A eig/8 Slow elon 
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ly accepted mode of thought no less prevalent 
among Jews than among Gentiles. But for Jews 
it was the power of their God, more than the pres- 
tige of the hero, that was on display. Probably 
Jesus believed that he, like the Jewish exorcists 
of the day, could cure the sick or triumph over 
the most aggravated cases of demon-possession 
by appeal to the power of Jehovah. This was 
the righteous man’s prerogative. It meant that 
God was with him in especial measure, but not 
that he himself was constitutionally different 


* Matt. 12:27 f.; Luke 11:19 f. Jewish leaders were properly 
watchful of the exorcist, who might be tempted to adopt from his 
gentile instructors the name of one or another heathen divinity 
for use in a formula of adjuration. Such an act could hardly be 
construed otherwise than as an infringement of a Jew’s allegiance 
to his own God and a violation of the Deuteronomic injunction 
against magic (Deut. 18:9-14), the charge to which some early 
Christians seem to have laid themselves open when they proposed 
to heal in the name of their glorified Jesus (Acts 4:'7-10, 18, 29 f.; 
cf. Mark 9:38; Matt. 7:22; Luke 10:17; Acts 16:16-18; 19:13; 
Phil. 2:10). But to operate through “the Power”—or whatever 
circumlocution may have been used by Jesus (Luke 11: 20)—would 
have rendered the exorcist guiltless provided he avoided the danger 
of blasphemy that would have resulted from actual use of the 
divine name. Rabbis issued warnings against either whispering 
the name of a strange divinity to effect a cure or pronouncing the 
sacred name of their own God with its proper letters (Sanhedrin 
X, 1. The parallel in Tosephta XII, 9 also condemns the acts of 
spitting in connection with a healing, which recalls Mark 7:33; 
8:23). Yet there were successful Jewish exorcists even within 
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from others or was in any sense entitled to the 
worshipful reverence of his fellows. The Deity, 
not the miracle-worker, was the real hero. 
However firmly convinced Jesus may have 
been that he was the chosen instrument of heav- 
en, the work to which he had been summoned 
was primarily didactic. His career had its heroic 
moments, but they were never free from the 
shadows of threatening tragedy. A life of con- 
tinuous miracle-display, moving serenely above 
the accidents and anxieties to which common 


Palestine in the time of Jesus, particularly among the Essenes, and 
outside of Palestine the Christian healers met some of their sharp- 
est competition from Jewish operators (Acts 19:13-16). It is not 
improbable that this Jewish rivalry on gentile soil may’have stimu- 
lated more than one Christian missionary to elaborate the story 
of Jesus’ success in casting out demons during his own public 
career. The Talmudic stories about the miracle-working abilities 
of the rabbis would, even if known to any of the gospel writers, 
have offered them less occasion for anxiety. In the case, for exam- 
ple, of Hanina ben Dosa, a contemporary of the Synoptic writers 
and one of the most highly reputed miracle-performers of the time, 
the rabbi was not conspicuously a self-sufficient hero but was more 
passively the ideal righteous man and thus a suitable medium for 
the display of the divine glory. When the words of his prayer over 
the sick came fluently he was confident of a favorable answer, but 
on another occasion he might find himself halting in speech and 
thus know that his request was not to be granted (Berakoth V, 5). 
God, not Hanina, was master of the situation and was the real 
agent in effecting the miracle. 
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mortals are heir, was not his daily routine. He 
dwelt closer to the realities of experience as 
known to the men of his time. He shared their 
feelings of storm and stress and rose to greater 
heights of assurance only as he answered more 
unreservedly the summons of God to greater 
loyalty in personal religious living. 


III 


From the moment of entrance upon his pub- 
lic career Jesus had possessed an overmastering 
conviction that his life had been linked with De- 
ity in new bonds of experience and obligation. 
God had made special choice of him and had 
uniquely equipped him to deliver a message to 
the children of Israel. But to what extent this 
religious conviction impelled Jesus to attempt 
self-classification is another matter. Subsequent- 
ly the disciples, viewing the earlier events in the 
light of their later experiences, believed that he 
had attained to a sense of divine sonship that 
meant identification of himself with the one 
whom God had promised to raise up in Israel to 
accomplish the deliverance of his people. In 
other words, Jesus accepted the appellation 
“Son” as an equivalent for the title of Messiah. 
In that event, an awareness of his official func- 
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tion would have been a dominating factor in the 
personal religious experience of Jesus from the 
moment of his baptism. 

The term “son” would have served very well 
to express for Jesus his feeling of new status as 
the chosen spokesman of God. But it is far less 
probable that such terminology, if actually used, 
would have had a messianic connotation either 
for him or for his immediate associates. All Is- 
raelites were familiarly known as “‘sons of God,” 
while an especially devout or favored individual, 
like a wise man or a king, was specifically a 
“son.” There was no incongruity in the Tal- 
mudic tradition that the heavenly voice had des- 
ignated a first-century rabbi, famed for his piety 
and wisdom, “my son Hanina.”* Not until the 
end of the first century .D., and then only in one 
of the apocalyptic books, does the expression 
“Son” appear as the synonym for “Messiah,” a 
usage exactly parallel to that of the gospels.’ 
Among the contemporaries of Jesus, any indi- 
vidual upon whom God’s favor was felt to rest in 
unusual measure had ample precedent for enter- 

 Berakoth 17). It is noteworthy that Hanina, although stand- 


ing thus high in the favor of God, is said to have been content to 
subsist week by week on a meager supply of locusts. 


2 See the citations in Strack and Billerbeck, op. cit., III, 15-21. 
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taining the conviction that he in particular was 
a “son.” The epithet implied exceptional equip- 
ment for duty or special commission for service. 
But it could hardly have occurred to any one, 
much less could it have been a generally recog- 
nized interpretation, that the designation was an 
official messianic label. That identification was 
an achievement of later Christian messianism 
and of the still later rival Jewish apocalypticism 
of IV Ezra.t 

For “Son of Man” the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Since Jesus, like John the Baptist, sum- 
moned his hearers to repentance in preparation 
for the eschatological Kingdom, his followers in 
later times easily convinced themselves that he 
had not only predicted the coming of the Son of 
Man visioned in the apocalpyses of Daniel and 

*IV Ezra 7:28 f.; 13:32, 37, 523 14:9. If the present text of 
I Enoch 105:2 is original, the Messiah had already been called 
“my Son” in the second century B.c., but this is a solitary occur- 
rence and its genuineness is not above suspicion (see G. Dalman, 
Die Worte Fesu (Leipzig, 1898], I, 221). Elsewhere in this apoca- 
lypse the Messiah is commonly “Son of Man.” It was entirely 
appropriate that he should have been called “Son of God” at this 
time, but as the king referred to in Ps. 2:7 is called “my Son” by 
God on the day of anointing for office, or the righteous man in 
Wisdom of Solomon 2:18 is “son of God”’; but this designation of 


itself would not suffice to differentiate the Messiah from other sons 
who stood high in the favor of Deity. 
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Enoch, but that he had identified himself with 
this histrionic figure.’ If Jesus had employed this 
self-designation with anything like the frequency 
implied in the gospels, and in the contexts there 
indicated, it would seem to have meant for him a 
deliberate affirmation of his messiahship. In 
that event this official self-appraisal would have 
to be accepted as a fundamental item in the con- 
tent of his personal religious experience. 

All four New Testament gospels permit Je- 
sus, with almost astounding persistence, to call 
himself ‘Son of Man.’ Also, they restrict the 
term to Jesus’ own vocabulary. But they allow 
him to employ it in such varied contexts that 


t Dan. 7:13; 1 Enoch, chaps. 46-71. 

2In Matthew, thirty times; in Luke, twenty-five times; in 
Mark, fourteen times; in John, eleven (or twelve) times. This usage 
is all the more arresting since Acts 7: 56 is the only other occurrence 
of the phrase in the New Testament. The passages have often 
been analytically tabulated, e.g., by S. R. Driver in the article 
“Son of Man” in J. Hastings’ 4 Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 
1903), IV, 579 ff.; and more recently by F. J. Foakes Jackson and 
K. Lake in The Beginnings of Christianity (New York, 1920), I, 
375 ff.; and G. Dupont, Le Fils de L’Homme (Paris, 1926), pp. 
104 f. Whether Jesus styled himself “Son of Man,” and if so in 
what sense, is one of the most baffling problems that in recent 
years has confronted students. At the beginning of the present 
century it seemed to many scholars the most perplexing and at the 
same time the fundamental issue for a correct understanding of 
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they bear no clear and united testimony to his 
exact meaning. The gospel of John comes near- 
est to attaining consistency, but quite severs the 
phrase from its older apocalyptic connections." 
The Synoptic usage varies between settings that 
stress apocalyptic associations of power or digni- 
ty, and those in which suffering and humility 
seem to be characteristics of one who would 
qualify as Son of Man. But on the whole the es- 
chatological emphasis predominates throughout 
the first three gospels. 

Among the Christian communities repre- 
sented by the gospel tradition there was a pro- 
nounced fondness for “Son of Man” upon the 
lips of Jesus. Like “Verily I say unto you,” and 
other turns of speech with a liturgical or sacro- 


Jesus. So H. Monnier, La Mission historique de Fesus (Paris, 
1906), p. 66; E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah (New 
York, 1911), p. 188; H. J. Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 
2, Aufl. (Tiibingen, 1911), I, 313. This problem called forth nu- 
merous discussions during the nineties of the last, and the first 
decade of the present, century. Recently it has been canvassed 
afresh by G. Dupont (op. cit.), which may be consulted for the 
literature of the subject. See also “A Symposium on Eschatology,” 
by different writers, in the Fournal of Biblical Literature, XLI 
(1922), and N. Schmidt, “Recent Study of the term ‘Son of Man,’” 
ibid., XLV (1926), 326-49. 


John 1:51; 3:33 £5 6:27, 53, 62; 8:28: 9:35; 12:93,094: 


19531; 
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sanct flavor,’ the expression was never uttered 
by anyone else, not even by the demons, whose 
superior knowledge had led to their immediate 
recognition that Jesus was Son of God. Of itself 
“Son of Man” has no natural meaning, nor do 
the contexts in which it occurs always make 
clear its significance. This very air of mystery 
was not unwelcome to the ancients, although it 
might easily betray a later interpreter of the 
gospels into assuming that their authors were 
mechanically reproducing from earlier tradition 
an inherited locution so ancient that even to 
them it had become an enigma. On the contrary, 
a comparative examination of the records readi- 
ly reveals the fact that the several evangelists 
were not controlled simply by “sources,” but 
used the term “Son of Man” because fond of it 
on their own account. They thus entitled Jesus 
because they delighted to do so, whether they 
found the phrase in their sources or employed it 
in sentences of their own composition. Here 
again the mind of the disciple and the mind of 
the master were readily made to coincide.? 


*See above, p. 244, n. I. 

2 An examination of the gospels shows that the evangelists did 
not derive the title in a mechanical way from documentary (or 
oral) sources. For example, no one of the occurrences in the Fourth 
Gospel follows any close Synoptic parallel, and verbal dependence 
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It was far easier for Christians in the latter 
half of the first century to designate Jesus 
“Son of Man” than it would have been for him 


upon any other early source is quite improbable. In Matthew and 
Luke the title stands, not only in sections taken from common 
sources, but also in material peculiar to each evangelist where de- 
pendence upon any primitive tradition is sometimes very doubt- 
ful. 

In Matthew, with only one exception, all of the Marcan oc- 
currences are reproduced (Matt. 9:6; 12:8; 16:27; 17:9, 12, 22; 
20:18, 28; 24:30; 26:24 [dis], 45, 64). Instead of Mark’s statement 
that the Son of Man must suffer (8:31), Matt. 16:21 says that 
“Jesus” began to show his disciples that “he” must suffer. But 
Matt. 16:13 contains “Son of Man” where it does not stand in 
Mark’s parallel, probably taking it from Mark 8:31, so that 
Matthew virtually reproduces every Marcan occurrence. In using 
non-Marcan source material, Matthew and Luke agree seven times 
(Matt. 8:20; 11:19; 12:32, 40; 24:27, 37, 443 Luke 9:§8; 7:34; 
12:10; 11:30; 17:24, 26; 12:40). Twice Matthew has the personal 
pronoun where Luke has “Son of Man” (Matt. 5:11; Luke 6:22; 
Matt. 10:32; Luke 12:8). One might think Luke to be secondary 
here, since Matthew so uniformly preserved the title in Mark; yet 
it may be urged that the third evangelist shows somewhat less 
fondness for the expression, having it only twenty-five times as 
against Matthew’s thirty times, and copying only nine of Mark’s 
fourteen instances, and so would be less apt to add it to his source 
here. Moreover, in Matthew the change to the pronoun may have 
been intended to make it perfectly plain that Jesus was speaking 
about himself and not about someone else. Which form is the more 
original cannot now be positively determined. But it is perfectly 
evident, in general, that Matthew’s custom was to preserve “Son 
of Man” as found in the sources. And this is not all. This evangel- 
ist is manifestly inclined to use the title on his own account. In one 
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in his own lifetime so to style himself. In the 
Aramaic speech of his native land, and with the 
scriptural background of Ezekiel, the Psalms 


instance where the source seems to be non-Marcan (Matt. 24:39; 
Luke 17:27), “Son of Man” stands in Matthew only; yet here we 
cannot say positively whether Matthew or Luke is the more 
original. But in five instances (Matt. 16:13, 28; 19:28; 24:30a; 
26:2) the use of the title is not supported by the Marcan parallels; 
and since Luke agrees with Mark at these points, probably the first 
evangelist is personally responsible for the additions. In four more 
passages the term appears in material peculiar to Matthew (10:23; 
13:37, 41; 25:31) and is not likely to have come from an early 
source. Therefore we have no reason to suppose that this evangel- 
ist slavishly copied “Son of Man” from earlier documents. It did 
stand in his sources, but he also used it on his own account, as- 
suming, so far as we have any intimation in the narrative, that 
the term would be perfectly intelligible to all Christian readers. 

The Lucan data yield similar results. “Son of Man” is re- 
produced from Mark nine times (5:24; 6:5; 9:22, 26, 44; 18:31; 
21:27; 22:22, 69). While it thus appears that five of Mark’s pas- 
sages (9:9, 12; 10:45; 14:21, 41) are omitted, it will be seen upon 
closer observation that these omissions cannot be charged to any 
bias against the mere title. Sometimes the whole Marcan para- 
graph has been left out; at other times only a verse is omitted, or 
its phraseology is freely recast either to meet some editorial inter- 
est or under the influence of a non-Marcan source. In general 
Luke copies Mark’s “Son of Man,” but in no blind and slavish 
fashion; and twice the term is introduced into Mark’s narrative, 
perhaps on the third evangelist’s own initiative (Luke 22:48; 
24:7). As noted above, when Matthew and Luke vary in their 
use of non-Marcan material, the original reading of the source 
must remain largely a matter of conjecture; but seven parallels 
between Matthew and Luke show the existence of non-Marcan 
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and Daniel, if not also the Similitudes of Enoch, 
at his disposal, Jesus might readily have em- 
ployed this collocation of words. The Semitic 


source material in which “Son of Man” seems to have been as 
characteristic as it was in Mark. If we were entirely dependent 
upon Matthew and Luke for a knowledge of the Marcan usage, 
only eight instances could be fixed upon with approximate certain- 
ty (2:10, 28; 8:38; 9:31; 10:33; 13:26; 14:214, 62). So we may 
fairly infer that non-Marcan tradition employed the term with 
greater frequency than the gospels now attest. Of the remaining 
five instances in sections peculiar to Luke (17:22, 30; 18:8; 19:10; 
21:36), it is not possible to affirm with absolute certainty that 
they were or were not derived from a source. “Son of Man” seems 
to be as much an integral part of the original in Luke 17:22, 30, 
as in Luke 17:24, 26, which chance to be attested in another setting 
in Matthew (24:27, 37). It may be a mere accident that Matthew 
fails to attest also verses 22 and 30 of Luke; at such times ab- 
sence from Matthew is not a sufficient criterion for determining 
the limits of a source. There is still less to guide us in judging of 
the origin of the remaining passages. Luke 19:10 may be an echo 
from the previous paragraph in Mark (10:45), but of course if 
the third evangelist was capable of independently inserting “Son 
of Man” into the Marcan narrative we must allow him the same 
freedom in dealing with other sources. Taken altogether, the 
Lucan usage is of the same free and natural type as the Matthean. 

While the term “Son of Man” is especially characteristic of 
the sources used by both the first and the third evangelists, it does 
not appear to have been for them either an incomprehensible or a 
foreign term. They alike employ it only in words of Jesus, but this 
is not done unwittingly, nor is the term forced upon them by the 
mechanical use of documents. It is part of the current religious 
vocabulary in the Christian communities of the day for each of 
the four evangelists. 
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tongue, whether Hebrew or Aramaic, framed the 
expression ‘“‘son of man” as easily as English 
says “mankind” (literally, “man’s child’) or 
German Menschenkind—and with the same ge- 
neric meaning. But, of course, no one in his 
right mind goes about calling himself “the man- 
kind,” “the human race.”’ The assumption that 
Jesus had put himself forward as the idealized 
epitome of humanity was a happy discovery of 
later theologians, but it is without historical jus- 
tification. 

If the new preacher from Nazareth used the 
expression “‘son of man,” either it was in an 1m- 
personal sense, meaning mankind in general, hu- 
manity, or else he appropriated a technical term 
already in vogue. Perhaps the phrase had be- 
come conventionalized on the basis of its occur- 
rence in Daniel to describe the new Israel, a fig- 
ure “like unto a son of man,” and its more spe- 
cific titular usage in I Enoch to designate that 
individual existing in the form of man whom 
God had selected to establish the new order. 
Both John the Baptist and Jesus, if familiar 
with the relevant passages in I Enoch, might 
have spoken of the coming of the Son of Man in 
connection with the day of judgment and the in- 
auguration of the new age. Nevertheless this 
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terminology cannot have been widely current, 
for even the majority of the apocalyptists among 
Jesus’ contemporaries looked directly to God, 
rather than to any intermediary heavenly being, 
for the establishment of the Kingdom. Yet 
“Son of Man” if used in this setting would have 
been a perfectly intelligible expression. 

Even had Jesus been sufficiently familiar 
with the imagery of Daniel and I Enoch, to 
speak of the Son of Man in connection with the 
institution of the Kingdom, we are not at liberty 
to infer immediately that he would apply the 
phrase to himself. Indeed it would still be very 
dificult if not impossible to imagine that he 
could have so designated himself. The Son of 
Man in Jewish apocalyptic speculation was not 
to appear on earth until the day of judgment. 
In the meantime he resided with God in the 
heavens. Ancient seers had seen him there en- 
throned in state awaiting the moment for his 
triumphant descent to earth. In this imagery 
where would Jesus find any suggestion of like- 
ness to himself? He had been a Galilean artisan 
before he became God’s chosen herald of repent- 
ance, while at that very moment the apocalyp- 
tic figure called “Son of Man” was in heaven 
awaiting the opportunity to discharge his mes- 
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sianic functions. How was it possible for Jesus 
to imagine that the present occupant of that ex- 
alted office should be dispossessed in order that 
the Nazarene reformer might assume the duties 
of that high functionary? Under these circum- 
stances it is altogether improbable that Jesus 
had ever called himself the “Son of Man.” 

Whether Jesus spoke of the Son of Man in 
the third person is also open to question. Had he 
connected the coming of the Kingdom with the 
appearing of this apocalyptic figure after the 
model of the picture in Daniel and I Enoch, the 
disciples in later times might have found it much 
more difficult than they did to substitute their 
crucified leader for this already enthroned offi- 
cial. Probably this particular area of their apoc- 
alyptic imagery was still nebulous at the time of 
Jesus’ death, and hence could be the more easily 
recast to meet their present necessities. 

In the years following Jesus’ death, revised 
definitions of the Kingdom soon came to be the 
order of the day among his surviving friends. 
That it should be established through cata- 
strophic intervention continued to be a favorite 
opinion for upwards of a century. This tradi- 
tional Jewish imagery not only survived in the 
Christian communities, but it was reafirmed 
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with new fervor. Suddenly, and in the not far 
distant future, the end of the present evil age 
was expected. In the meantime missionaries 
were busy announcing their gospel to all the na- 
tions. They made haste with their task, since 
the time that remained for them to work seemed 
likely to be brief. The difficulties they en- 
countered only spurred them on all the more 
eagerly to accomplish their mission, while their 
new troubles seemed to indicate with greater 
clearness that they were now passing through 
that period of deepest darkness immediately to 
precede the dawn. 

The most important Christian alteration 
made in the earlier Jewish eschatological hope 
was the introduction of the heaven-exalted Je- 
sus into the office of apocalyptic Messiah. Pre- 
vious to his death the friends of Jesus, including 
some of his closest disciples, had more or less 
vaguely expected that he would prove to be 
God’s chosen leader to throw off the Roman 
yoke. Theyhad been ready, on the slightest prov- 
ocation, to identify him with the David-like 
type of messianic deliverer for whom the nation- 
alists looked to inaugurate a successful revolt. 
But now that he had been crucified, had tri- 
umphed over death as they firmly believed, and 
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had been exalted to the right hand of God in 
heaven, he had a new rdle to play. The disciples 
now became consistent eschatologists. Deviat- 
ing from the main line of Jewish eschatological 
thinking, that portrayed God himself interven- 
ing to destroy his enemies and take up his abode 
among his redeemed people in the new age, they 
espoused the tendency that had already showed 
itself in Daniel and I Enoch to insert an inter- 
mediary messianic agent between God and his 
people. But for Christians this functionary was 
no pre-existent angelic figure. He was none 
other than their own beloved teacher who had 
been inducted into the office of the Son of Man. 
It was at this point that they made their most 
significant alteration in the current apocalyptic 
hope of the Jews. 

Jesus was the new messianic deliverer who 
would presently appear to inaugurate the new 
age. Jewish descriptions of the Kingdom had 
now to be revised in some detail to fit the new 
Christian imagery. But its exponents did not 
pretend to make the necessary changes exclu- 
sively on their own responsibility. When they 
reported Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom, 
they soon discovered seemingly clear evidences 
that he too had entertained the very notions 
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now so highly prized by themselves. They sin- 
cerely admitted that during their former person- 
al association with him they had not entertained 
these new convictions. But this fact was not 
thought to invalidate their later conclusions. 
They assumed that Jesus himself had held their 
present opinions but for some mysterious reason 
must temporarily have veiled his thoughts from 
his contemporaries. It was their duty now to 
draw aside the veil. Before many years had 
passed they were able, with complete satisfac- 
tion, to recall supposed words of his from which 
it seemed absolutely certain that he had desig- 
nated himself “Messiah” and had predicted his 
future descent from heaven as apocalyptic Son 
of Man. 

For Jesus himself to have made the specific 
revisions of Jewish messianic thinking that were 
effected by the disciples, would have been a 
glaring anachronism. He would have had to an- 
ticipate an extended series of events whose his- 
torical emergence belongs exclusively to the sub- 
sequent experiences of the disciples. In the light 
of their later concern with his crucifixion, reap- 
pearances, resurrection, heavenly exaltation, and 
induction into the office of Messiah, the motives 
which had inspired them to revise current Jew- 
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ish imagery are readily discerned. They had in- 
herited from his lifetime memories of a hope that 
he might prove to be the deliverer of his people 
from the Romans. They had been powerfully 
impressed by his dynamic individuality during 
the days of personal association with him. 
Doubtless, also, they had distinct recollections 
of his own warnings regarding the impending 
day of judgment. Then came the shock of the 
crucifixion, followed by those remarkable visions 
of Jesus which Peter and some others experi- 
enced on different occasions.* Out of this con- 
fused mass of heritages, memories, and emotions, 
the new Christian messianic faith was born. 
Here cause and effect stand related in a readily 
comprehendable sequence, even though it may 
now be impossible to recover precisely every 
step in the psychological and historical pro- 
cess. 

When one ascribes to Jesus the full-blown 
messianic beliefs of the Synoptic writers, or even 
of Mark, as has commonly been done by a well- 
known group of modern scholars, one must pre- 
suppose that Jesus had anticipated in imagina- 
tion the process of thought that the disciples 
later accomplished only in retrospect. The series 


™I Cor. 15:5-8 is the earliest and fullest list of appearances. 
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of events that led them to their convictions had 
not been a part of Jesus’ own life-history. To 
say that he must have predicted resurrection, re- 
appearances, and exaltation to messiahship, else 
the disciples would have had no sufficient in- 
centives for their later confidence, is specious 
reasoning. The ultimate problem is to discover 
any incentive that would have prompted him to 
anticipate their later way of thinking. If he, 
during the days of his public ministry, had en- 
tertained the belief that he was to be the official 
apocalyptic Messiah to usher in the Kingdom, 
whence had he derived this notion? What phase 
of his own experience could have inspired any 
such opinion? Even in the presence of threaten- 
ing death the task of preparing Israel for the day 
when God would deliver his people was one of 
sufficient magnitude to satisfy any prophet’s 
ambition. The assumption that Jesus, even 
when confronted by the cross, would seek to 
classify himself according to a messianic cate- 
gory is in reality a begging of the whole question 
by reading into his mind that interest in drama- 
tization and officialization so dear to the disci- 
ples in the gospel-making age. 

In the period following the crucifixion the 
disciples were, both historically and psychologi- 
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cally, far more abundantly supplied with chris- 
tological stimuli than ever Jesus had been. His 
hope, like that of large numbers of his contem- 
poraries, had fixed itself on God who would him- 
self both judge and redeem the people of his 
choice. The traditional messianic figure of Ju- 
daism, essentially a glorified Davidic prince, had 
quite completely faded out of Jesus’ landscape, 
except as zealous revolutionists of the day might 
claim to have discovered him in the person of 
some promising leader of an uprising against 
Rome. But Jesus, along with others who leaned 
hard toward apocalypticism, was more inter- 
ested in God and the Kingdom than in creating 
a new messianic official. God was the only Mes- 
siah they needed in the “world to come.” They 
awaited the revelation of his salvation, not the 
advent of a new savior. It remained for Chris- 
tianity to invest the figure of a new transcend- 
ental Messiah with real popularity in the person 
of the risen and glorified Jesus. This develop- 
ment was intimately bound up with the religious 
history of the disciples during the days following 
the crucifixion, but it had been no part of the 
personal religion of Jesus. Messianic self-inter- 
pretation had not concerned him. His energies 
had been consecrated to the task of prepar- 
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ing his fellow-Jews for membership in the 
Kingdom.* 
IV 

Lively interest in official self-appraisal had 
been quite foreign to the genius of Jesus’ per- 
sonal religion, and the performance of a miracle 
of healing or exorcism by appeal to divine power 
had been only incidental to his life of absolute 
devotion to the will of God. No true prophet 
was ever an adorable hero to himself, however 
ardently he might be admired by his disciples. 
He was God’s man and had no time or taste for 
vaunting self-esteem. Self-abasement was the 
only garment that he wore with becoming grace, 
although as spokesman for God he possessed a 
self-assurance that knew no limitations save 
those set by the decrees of heaven. 

The outstanding feature of Jesus’ religion 
was the prophet’s characteristic awareness of the 
presence of God. Jesus did not formulate his ex- 
perience in a philosophical dogma, as a Stoic 
might have done, by affirming that in God he 
lived, moved, and had his being; but he drew a 
full measure of satisfaction from the conscious- 

* This opinion has been stated somewhat more briefly in my 


paper on “the Alleged Messianic Consciousness of Jesus,” Yournal 
of Biblical Literature, XLVI (1927), 1-19. 
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ness of God’s immediate concern for everything 
connected with his life. The relation was vividly 
real and personal. While this experience of fel- 
lowship was in the nature of privilege, at the 
same time it aroused a keen sense of obligation. 
To know God in any such intimate fashion 
meant not only a consciousness of his presence 
but also a knowledge of his holiness and his dis- 
pleasure with the ordinary conduct of humanity. 
The sensitive soul that was dominated by the 
will of the Almighty inevitably reflected in its 
own life the feelings which God himself was sup- 
posed to entertain toward mankind. Jesus was 
aware, not simply of the existence and character 
of God; he felt the very emotions of the Deity 
throbbing through his own soul. 

The religion that Jesus lived, like that of any 
true Israelite of his age, rested upon a thorough- 
going supernaturalism. One’s personal experi- 
ences with Satan and his demonic kindred were 
taken to be just as real as one’s experiences with 
God. The evil powers that preyed upon mortals 
were everywhere in evidence producing misfor- 
tunes, sickness, and death. Jesus would have 
men follow his example and declare themselves 
wholly on the side of God in the great struggle 
for deliverance from Satan. From the moment 
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of baptism Jesus had possessed a sense of com- 
plete release from the power of demons. But the 
fact that he no longer feared Satan, because he 
now felt himself to be wholly under the control 
of God, only heightened his sensitiveness to the 
presence in the life about him of demonic forces 
in full operation. 

In the great struggle raging at the moment 
between the powers of good and evil, Jesus was 
acutely conscious of taking sides with God and 
humanity. He stood wholly on the side of the 
good, and yet he remained in close contact with 
the present evil world. To live religiously was to 
be an ardent participant in the conflict. This in- 
terpretation of one’s duty meant a life of high 
emotional tension. At one moment feeling 
might be inspired by joyous trust in the love and 
power of the Almighty to protect the righteous, 
or at another moment it might burst out in flam- 
ing indignation against sinners. Just as the 
prophets of old, representing a righteous God in 
the presence of a sinful people, were irresistibly 
driven to condemn the wickedness of their day, 
so Jesus felt impelled by heaven to utter his pro- 
test against all unrighteousness. Like ancient 
preachers, he had been called and equipped 
by God for this task. It was his duty, as it had 
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been theirs, to root out wickedness wherever it 
might be found. When the emotion of disap- 
proval welled up in his soul, he pronounced his 
verdict of condemnation irrespective of caste or 
custom. He could upbraid a religious leader, or 
hurl defiance at a Herod, or violently denounce 
conduct that seemed to him a desecration of the 
sacred precincts of the temple. 

Inspired prophets never hesitated to act pre- 
cipitously. Cool calculation of any results that 
might be expected to follow a particular line of 
conduct, and the weighing of advantages or dis- 
advantages to issue from the same, was never 
characteristic of their procedure. They acted on 
impulse, on divine impulsion from within their 
own being, which for them was identical with a 
pure conscience. Never for a moment could they 
entertain the thought of a compromise with this 
inner voice. Its promptings were absolute im- 
peratives. Having acted as God’s men should 
act, the consequences were left to take care of 
themselves. Results that ordinary men might 
call calamities were, from the prophetic point of 
view, mere incidents of minor import in God’s 
ordering of history. Whether a course of action 
led the individual to a crown or to a cross was of 
slight moment in comparison with making cer- 
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tain that everything had been done in conform- 
ity with the will of heaven. A reformer less 
thoroughly dominated than Jesus was by a 
sense of the divine call, might have been more 
moderate, more calculating, and more worldly 
wise, as ordinary judgments go, in his dealings 
with the religious and political authorities of his 
day. But this never could have been Jesus’ way 
of living. 

In the course of his religious career various 
types of experience beat upon the sensitive soul 
of Jesus. In spite of his knowledge that older 
prophets had experienced disappointment in the 
pursuit of their task, undoubtedly at the begin- 
ning of his career he felt hopeful of success. Each 
new prophet was entitled to believe that at last 
the moment had arrived when God’s messenger 
would be heeded. But Jesus, like his predeces- 
sors, encountered sad disappointments. One 
could not pass from emotions of high hope to 
those of defeat or despair, through the course of 
days filled with conscientious endeavor, without 
the experience leaving some very pronounced 
scars upon the soul. To be convinced that the 
message was not man’s own creation, but was 
verily God’s summons, only made its rejection 
all the more amazing. In this fluctuation of 
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emotions, the prophet had his moments of dis- 
couragement and anxiety, whose vividness was 
only heightened by the fact that at the next in- 
stant he might reverse the experience by rising 
to the very crest of assurance in the power of 
God. God might lift him up to the dome of heav- 
en, or might let him sink to the bottom of the 
abyss, according to the divine good pleasure. In 
distress of mind Jesus might agonize in prayer 
through a night in Gethsemane, or when racked 
by pain on the cross might seem to despair of the 
divine protection. But such moments of emo- 
tional depression were the normal counterpart 
of those other moments of assurance—a baptis- 
mal or a transfiguration incident—experienced 
from time to time in the course of his career. 
Although continually aware of the overshad- 
owing presence of the Almighty, Jesus was not 
unappreciative of the opportunities open to the 
individual spirit for the cultivation through its 
own efforts of worthy religious living. Whether 
he would have said that in his own personal ca- 
reer he had first made choice of God or that God 
had first made choice of him, certainly he never 
minimized the importance for religion of his own 
conscious attitude toward Deity. The extent 
and manner of his personal devotions, through 
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prayer or other forms of worship, have been all 
too generally lost from view in the present Chris- 
tian records. Disciples who were chiefly engaged 
in the task of persuading their fellows to revere 
the Christ of faith were not prone to lay stress 
upon any memories of Jesus’ own devotional 
life. They told of significant occasions when he 
had engaged in prayer, but the number is all too 
few. When they reported his visits to the syna- 
gogues they were interested in providing an op- 
portunity to display his authority as teacher or 
miracle-worker, and any concern with worship- 
ful activity on his own part dropped largely out 
of sight. Likewise, his visits to the temple 
seemed to the evangelists to have been designed 
for purposes of self-assertion rather than for per- 
sonal religious satisfaction. That Jesus would go 
up to the temple, celebrate the feasts, and par- 
take of the Passover meal, as religious acts for 
the benefit of his own soul, represents a side of 
his career that the later disciples were scarcely 
able to appreciate. 

At the very core of his religion was Jesus’ 
feeling of personal relation to God, the Heavenly 
Father. He knew God, as other Israelites did, to 
be the God of the universe, the God of history, 
and the God of his chosen people. He knew him, 
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not only through the manifestations of his will in 
the Scriptures and in the religious institutions of 
Judaism, but above all through that experience 
which had come to him at the beginning of his 
public career. With peculiar vividness at that 
moment the Deity became a new personal factor 
in the religious life of Jesus as an individual. In 
this relationship he was a God of righteousness 
and of love, for whose service Jesus forsook fam- 
ily, home, and trade to pursue the prophetic task. 

There is still another focus about which the 
religious experience of Jesus revolved. This was 
his sense of obligation to his fellow-men. If he 
felt himself completely consecrated to the Deity, 
it was to the end that God might use him in the 
service of humanity. To effect a larger measure 
of righteous living among men was the task to 
which every prophet was summoned. It would 
be an unwarranted modernizing of his thinking 
to say that Jesus felt himself to be supremely a 
servant of humanity, but no appreciation of him 
is adequate if it fails to recognize his willingness 
to spend and be spent without reserve for the 
good of his fellow-men. This self-giving attitude 
was an essential aspect of his religion, although 
he himself might have defined it simply as a 
phase of his duty toward God. It was God’s 
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will that men should be helped in the attainment 
of righteousness, and Jesus found keen personal 
satisfaction in giving himself unreservedly to 
this cause. 

The prophet lived in a relation to God that 
was essentially a mystical experience. But it 
was not the type of mysticism that evaporated 
in an orgy of emotions. There was a wealth of 
feeling in the prophetic experience, but it was of 
the sort that gave to life a mighty ethical and 
spiritual drive. Jesus did not lose himself in God, 
as though the emotion were an end in itself. On 
the contrary, the divine seizure was for the sake 
of increasing righteousness in the world and con- 
tributing to human welfare. Its end was to be 
the establishment of the Kingdom. Yet Jesus 
was no maker of programs, no framer of agenda 
to be acted on by individuals or assemblies 
through all time to come. Nor was he a creator 
of moral or religious credenda once for all de- 
livered to his followers. His religion struck its 
roots more deeply into the life of the soul—a soul 
that enjoyed perpetual communion with God its 
Father. Opinions and deeds, to be of value, 
must be the expressions of a pure heart. Make 
the tree itself good and the fruits thereof would 
be of proper quality. 
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For Jesus, who felt himself wholly in the grip 
of the Almighty, religion was essentially an ex- 
periential affair rooted in the spiritual impulses 
of the inner life. Deeds were performed and 
words were spoken out of the abundance of the 
heart. He who urged others to scrutinize their 
motives and sanctify their aspirations, was him- 
self a living example of the individual whose pi- 
ety springs forth spontaneously from the depths 
of his being. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE RELIGION JESUS TAUGHT 


ESUS thought himself an approved spokes- 
man for God, but not a traditional Jewish 
pedagogue. Although he was a vigorous 
preacher, who delivered a forceful message, 

teaching in the professional sense was not his 
chosen task. To represent him after the model 
of a Shammai, a Hillel, or a Gamaliel is to misin- 
terpret his distinctive type of activity; while to 
style him “rabbi” is quite misleading. Even had 
this honorable designation been current in the 
Judaism of the time, undoubtedly Jesus would 
have repudiated any application of the title to 
himself. Only with reserve may one call Jesus 
“teacher,” and when he ts called “‘preacher” the 
prophetic character of his utterances have al- 
ways to be borne in mind." 

* “Teacher” (5.8dcxados) had come to be a recognized title for 

Jesus within those Christian circles represented by the gospel 


writers, though sometimes they strained after a more archaic form 
of expression. This is true particularly of the Fourth Gospel, where 
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The characteristics that had most forcibly 
impressed the close friends of Jesus had been the 
dynamic quality of his personality and his 
prophet-like abandon to the cause of God. His 
words were the expression of emotions and con- 
victions forged out of tremendously vital person- 
al experiences. The prophet was entitled to 
speak with authority, for he believed himself to 


paBfel is introduced eight times (1:38, 49; 3:2, 26; 4:31; 6:25; 
g:2; 11:8). There is a similar inclination in Mark (9:5; 10:51; 
11:21; 14:45), although 6:54cxanos is commonly used as the title 
for Jesus in this gospel. In Luke faSPel never appears, and in 
Matthew also the Marcan jafel is changed to xbpe (Mark 9:5; 
10:51), or is omitted (Mark 11:21). Only once is it retained (Mark 
14:45; Matt. 26:25, 49). But the most conspicuous occurrence of 
paBBet in Matthew is in a paragraph enlarging upon the Marcan 
account of Jesus’ controversy with the Pharisees who are said to 
like the honorable title Sa8Bet which the disciples are to avoid 
among themselves since “‘one is your d:dacxados” (Matt. 23:7 f.). 
For the author of Matthew “rabbi” is an ancient and honorable 
designation which Jesus alone is entitled to bear and the Greek 
equivalent of which is 65acxados. The designation has a formal 
and official connotation, elevating Jesus to a position of unique 
dignity in relation to the “brethren.” Thus the evangelist has 
pushed back into Jesus’ lifetime a professional title that was now 
especially significant for Christians carrying on missionary work 
in rivalry with contemporary Jewish teachers called “rabbis,” and 
it was assumed that this terminology had already been current 
among Jews of Palestine in Jesus’ own day. But the assumption 
was unwarranted. Neither Shammai nor Hillel, the two most not- 
ed teachers at the beginning of the Christian Era, nor any one of 
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be not simply the creator of a new message, but 
the medium through whom God was declaring 
anew his will to man. One could not easily forget 
the words of a prophet. His impassioned utter- 
ances challenged attention, whether they awak- 
ened the admiration or inspired the hatred of his 
hearers. It goes without saying that the message 
of Jesus would be remembered. As a matter of 


their contemporaries, was called “rabbi.” The first teacher to be 
distinguished by a title was Hillel’s son (or grandson) Gamaliel, 
an older contemporary of Paul (Acts 5:34; 22:3), who was desig- 
nated “rabban,” as were certain other pupils of Hillel. In the next 
generation the customary form of title became “rabbi,” although 
Hillel’s descendant Gamaliel III, who belongs to the first half of 
the third century, still received the title “rabban.’’ But his more 
distinguished father Jehudah ha-Nasi was known simply as “‘rab- 
bi,” often without mention of his name. The great religious leader 
who reorganized Jewish life at Jabneh after the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans in 70 A.D. was a “rabban”’ but his disciples 
were “rabbis,” according to doth II, 10: “Rabban Johanan ben 
Zakkai had five disciples, namely, Rabbi Eli‘ezer ben Horgenos, 
Rabbi Jehoshua ‘ben Hananja’, Rabbi Jose ha-Kohen, Rabbi 
Sime‘on ben Nathan’el, and Rabbi El‘azar ben ‘Arach.”” On the 
contrary, Hanina ben Dosa, a distinguished contemporary of 
Johanan ben Zakkai, was called “rabbi.” In practice the transition 
was effected gradually, but “rabbi” as an official title for the reli- 
gious teacher did not come into vogue among the Jews until the 
latter part of the first century a.pD. It was not current in the time of 
Jesus and was not a title by which he is likely to have been ad- 
dressed either by disciples or by outsiders. See also H. L. Strack, 
Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch (5. Aufl., Miinchen, 1921), p. 
120, n. I. 
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fact, ultimately it came to constitute one of the 
most highly prized heritages left by him to pos- 
terity. 
I 

The initial stages in the process of remember- 
ing and recording the teaching of Jesus can only 
be conjectured. Those who had been deeply im- 
pressed by his prophetic enthusiasm and the 
vigor of his personality might not have been 
primarily interested in gathering and preserving 
the content of his message. Admirers who had 
been induced by his picturesque activity to hope 
that he was God’s chosen leader to deliver Israel 
from bondage to the Romans had been quite 
ready to heroize him even during his lifetime. 
Although the crucifixion must have temporarily 
dampened their ardor, the resurrection appear- 
ances offered a new stimulus to their hopes. 
While it was no longer possible to assign Jesus 
the duties of a prospective Davidic Messiah who 
would lead a successful revolt against Rome, his 
future victory could now be visualized in even 
more glorious fashion by using the imagery of 
apocalypticism. He was still the prospective de- 
liverer who by his release from Sheol and ascent 
to heaven had been elevated to the dignity of 
the transcendental Son of Man. Suddenly and 
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in the near future he would descend to earth 
clothed with divine power as God’s agent to in- 
augurate a new messianic age. 

One can hardly assume that those admirers 
of Jesus who now assembled to await his return 
would make it their first interest to codify and 
record in permanent form the story of their he- 
ro’s teaching. For the moment at least they 
would be chiefly concerned to affirm his official 
dignity and to persuade their acquaintances that 
he was worthy of the faith which they now 
placed in him. They might, indeed, seek to re- 
call words spoken about himself, if any such 
were available, that would corroborate their new 
views regarding his present dignity or his future 
program of action. They would have been eager 
to remember any part of his message suitable for 
persuading their kinsmen that he was worthy of 
the confidence now placed in him by his surviv- 
ing admirers. But to record his words simply for 
the purpose of preserving a body of religious 
teaching that might furnish moral and spiritual 
guidance to the individual can hardly have been 
a matter of primary interest to those who were 
momentarily awaiting the return of Jesus in 
apocalyptic glory. Belief in him as a coming sav- 
ior was more important than memory of a re- 
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ligious message that he had delivered to a pre- 
vious generation. 

Yet there were some surviving friends of the 
martyred prophet who must very early have con- 
cerned themselves with recalling things he had 
said, quite apart from any references to himself 
and his claims to official dignity. The story of 
“things said” had become a distinct and clearly 
recognized body of Christian tradition before the 
present gospels were composed." In fact this 
type of tradition is one of the oldest and best ac- 
credited elements in the present records. It rep- 
resents Jesus as speaking not about his claims 
to messianic honors, but rather about the re- 
quirements for a worthy religious life on the part 
of his hearers. They are exhorted to forsake 
their sins, to cleanse their hearts, to purify their 
motives, and to aim at a perfection like that 
which they ascribe to God himself. The Heaven- 
ly Father, and he only, is the proper object of 
their reverence; while a life of genuine fellow- 
ship with him should be the goal of their striv- 
ing. There is not a single syllable about Jesus as 
a prospective Davidic prince to overthrow the 
rule of Rome, nor is there anything to imply that 


t See above p. 341; also pp. 30-33 and pp. 90-94 for the dis- 
tinctive character and content of this material. 
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he was a candidate for apocalyptic messianic 
honors. 

- It has long been a familiar fact to students of 
the gospels that the “Logia” source materials 
are singularly lacking in references to the closing 
scenes of Jesus’ life. This body of tradition 
knows nothing of any words of his about the 
prospect of arrest, trial, crucifixion, and subse- 
quent appearances to the disciples. It is not 
lacking, however, in intimations that Jesus him- 
self had warned his hearers of impending calam- 
ity for which they should prepare by newly con- 
secrating themselves to God. Since the great 
and terrible day of judgment was at hand, it be- 
hooved all Israelites to increase the quality of 
their righteousness. This end could be accom- 
plished by living as Jesus had advised men to 
live. Until the day when God inaugurates the 
Kingdom, the message of the prophet is to be 
heralded abroad by his disciples in order that not 
only they who have heard him in person but all 
of their kinsmen may profit by his utterances 
and thereby be prepared for momentous events 
in the near future. 

Were there originally two distinct groups of 
Jesus’ surviving friends, one interested more par- 
ticularly to preserve the prophet’s message in ° 
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order that he might continue to serve the cause 
of God and man, even though he had himself 
passed off the scene, while the other group was 
devoted more especially to declaring its new 
appreciation of the prophet’s personality and 
its expectation of his early return in apoca- 
lyptic triumph? Some such diversity of interest 
among the disciples of Jesus during the years 
immediately following the crucifixion is easily 
imaginable. The group that stressed the heroic 
in connection with his memory was destined to 
dominate in the future history of the new move- 
ment, particularly when it became a missionary 
enterprise among Gentiles. But in Palestine the 
survival of a band of disciples whose chief reason 
for further activity would be a concern to pre- 
serve the memory of their master’s message is 
entirely in accord with historical probability. 

It was no unusual event among the Hebrew 
people for followers of a prophet to assume the 
responsibility of preserving his words to benefit 
their contemporaries and serve the cause of 
righteousness. Such disciples had no thought of 
officializing or deifying the founder of their 
movement. Their one duty was to perpetuate 
the message God had delivered through the | 
prophet. In this way the memory of the older 
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prophets had become a spiritual therapeutic for 
successive generations of Jews. Probably mo- 
tives of essentially the same sort had prompted 
the members of the so-called ‘“Zadokite”’ sect to 
continue their movement for reform. Doubtless 
the disciples of John the Baptist were similarly 
motivated in perpetuating their master’s mem- 
ory. That Jesus would have followers of a sim- 
ilar temper is entirely probable. These were men 
who had not shared the earlier hope of a Peter 
that Jesus would institute a revolution against 
Rome, nor had they participated in the vivid ex- 
periences that had resulted in the resurrection 
faith on which Peter and others now based their 
confidence in an early return of Jesus. These less 
ardent messianists would hardly have rushed up 
to Jerusalem on the occasion of the first Pentecost 
following the crucifixion. They were not aflame 
with the expectation, as were Peter and his as- 
sociates, that at any moment Jesus might de- 
scend to the temple to set up the Kingdom in ac- 
cordance with the revised eschatological hope. 

« That the divergent elements in Synoptic tradition can be ex- 
plained only by assuming the existence of two or more “schools” 
or Joci within primitive Jewish Christianity from which tradition 
emanated, is a conviction that has been growing in recent years. 


K. Lake (The Stewardship of Faith [New York, 1914]) thinks more 
account should be taken of a surviving Galilean group of disciples, 
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Whatever may have been the actual circum- 
stances prompting certain survivors of Jesus to 
remember “things said” and others to rehearse 
“things done,” by the time the Synoptic Gospels 
arose the two lines of interest had been liberally 
fused. Or, perhaps one ought rather to say, the 
former had been absorbed by the latter. As 
months and years passed without catastrophic 
intervention by the heavenly Christ, Christian 
messianists found increasing use for didactic ma- 


not connected with the Jerusalem community (pp. 97 f.). E. 
Meyer (Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums [Berlin, 1921], 
distinguishes even in Mark a Féngerquelle (in fact two 
Jungerquellen) and a Zwé/fquelle, the one representing an interest 
in Jesus’ relations with the crowds about him and the other being 
concerned more specifically with his relation to the limited apostol- 
ic group (I, 133-47). Adopting a similar distinction, R. Schitz 
(Apostel und Fiinger [Giessen, 1921]) would make the Galilean 
disciples rather than the apostolic community in Jerusalem the 
real link between Jesus and Paul, because it was these Galilean 
friends of Jesus who had perpetuated his spiritual freedom from 
the Law. Thus true spiritual religion proceeded from Jesus through 
the Galilean community to Paul and Luther—an unfortunate a- 
pologetic twist to give an otherwise suggestive hypothesis (pp. 94- 
118). The fact that Paul has so little to say about the teaching of 
Jesus shows that he, like the author of Acts (see above pp. 79-81) 
represents the type of interest that we assume to have been charac- 
teristic of the Jerusalem group rather than of surviving disciples 
in Galilee. Paul and the author of Acts were concerned not with 
the earthly Jesus as the teacher of religion, but with the crucified 
hero as an object of faith. 
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terials. The missionary preaching now needed to 
enrich itself by recalling words that Jesus had 
spoken in summoning his hearers to a new life of 
holiness. Enlarging Christian communities also 
needed increasingly the stimulus of Jesus’ man- 
dates to discipline their own members in the way 
of worthy religious living. Thus memory of Je- 
sus’ message, preserving his personal religious 
ideals, found a permanent place in the new 
movement, although he had now become pre- 
eminently an object of reverence on the part of 
disciples. Henceforth Christianity was to be 
both the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus. 

The accounts of Jesus’ teaching that have 
survived in the present gospels represent a grad- 
ual accumulation of tradition within communi- 
ties of believers residing in different places about 
the Mediterranean during the latter part of the 
first century. Some of these groups were com- 
posed of converted Jews, others were of gentile 
ancestry, while still others had a mixed member- 
ship. But since the didactic motive was notably 
prominent in the formation of Jewish religious 
tradition, while among Gentiles heroic interests 
were more lively, one might infer that Jesus in 
the capacity of teacher had at the outset be- 
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longed specifically to Jewish Christianity. At 
least it may be confidently affirmed that the ef- 
fort to recover his religious message was first 
made within a primitive Jewish setting. 

Not only is it true that the didactic interest 
in religion is eminently a Jewish characteristic, 
but it is also apparent that at least some por- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus as recorded in our 
present gospels had originally circulated in the 
Aramaic speech of his own Palestinian environ- 
ment. A Christian author of the second century 
informed his Greek kinsmen of a tradition to the 
effect that the apostle Matthew had composed 
the sayings of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue— 
probably meaning Aramaic—and that each 
reader interpreted them as best he could. This 
tradition is now unverifiable, but even today 
there are scholars ready to defend not only 
the proposition that the earliest accounts of Je- 
sus’ teaching had been composed in Aramaic, but 
that one or more of our present gospels had 
originally been written in this language. Even 
the Fourth Gospel has lately found zealous de- 
fenders of its complete Semitic original. Very 
likely there were Jewish Christians living on gen- 
tile soil who could still write in Semitic during 
the last half of the first century. Certainly Paul 
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could have done so, but apparently he never 
did, although he taught Gentiles Aramaic ex- 
pressions like marana tha (I Cor. 16:22). Greek 
only was appropriate for missionary literature, a 
fact that had been recognized long before by the 
Jews themselves. And as for strictly Palestinian 
Christians, it seems quite out of the question to 
assume that at any period in their history they 
ever could have been concerned to exhibit Jesus 
wholly in the fashion of any one of our present 
gospels. 

That Palestinian Christian communities, or 
Jewish Christians beyond Palestine, had been 
accustomed once upon a time to repeat teach- 
ings of Jesus in their native tongue is a propo- 
sition so self-evident as to need no demonstra- 
tion, and that some of this reported tradition 
would ultimately assume written form may also 
be taken for granted. But it is not at all safe to 
infer that words of Jesus are reported in strictly 
accurate fashion just because they had been 
passed on from one to another individual in the 
Aramaic language which Jesus himself had 
spoken. Philology renders history only doubtful 
service when it is advanced to prove that an 
item in tradition is valid because it happened to 
survive in one or another language used by the 
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human race. The problem of historicity is not so 
easily solved. It matters little what tongue an 
individual or a group employs in the defense of a 
favorite cause. It was quite as possible for Ara- 
maic-speaking Christians, as for those who used 
Greek, to supplement or even to distort reports 
of Jesus’ message to meet issues of immediate 
concern to the new communities. 

Even to argue for the validity of the gospel 
records on the ground of genuinely Palestinian 
allusions might easily prove misleading. There 
is indeed a preponderance of Palestinian color in 
all of the gospels, but undoubtedly there were 
literary artists within gentile Christendom quite 
capable of visualizing scenes on Palestinian soil. 
They may have been Christian Jews of the Dias- 
pora, or even gentile converts who would easily 
become familiar through their reading of Scrip- 
ture and their acquaintance with travelers, if not 
through their own journeys to the country, with 
characteristics of Palestinian life. Even in the 
most remote section of the Roman world Chris- 
tians found Jews all about them. Their distinc- 
tive character was well known to Gentiles. 
Every synagogue was a center from which mis- 
sionary propaganda spread the knowledge of 
Jewish religious customs all around the Mediter- 
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ranean. Philo and Josephus, though today the 
best-known Jewish apologists of their time, 
were not the only mediators of Hebrew culture 
to the world at large. Knowledge of Palestinian 
life in gospel times could have been had also 
from the memoirs of Vespasian’ or from the cap- 
tives whom Titus carried off to grace his tri- 
umphal return from Judea. It would have been 
hardly more difficult for a Christian preacher in 
Rome than for one in Jerusalem itself to visualize 
a controversy between Jesus and his contempo- 
raries over such topics as Sabbath observance or 
the law of clean and unclean meats. Perhaps 
outside of Jerusalem the incident could have 
been more vividly depicted just because in the 
gentile environment the problem was more 
acute. The very spirit of Judaism could be suc- 
cessfully reproduced and used as part of the 
scenery in which to set instructive incidents con- 
nected with the career of Jesus. 

At the same time a reader of the gospels can- 
not fail to be impressed with the predominance 
of Palestinian coloring still pervading the gospel 
records of Jesus’ message. This is most signifi- 
cant when it appears only incidentally and with- 
out reference to any problem under discussion. 

* Josephus Life, 358, 
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It is a well-known fact that the expansion of the 
Christian movement in the years following the 
death of Jesus went on principally among people 
in the cities. The scenery with which these early 
missionaries were most familiar must have con- 
sisted of city walls, crowded streets, houses hud- 
dled together, shops and bazaars, and other dis- 
tinctive features of urban life. Even at the out- 
set the most conspicuous group of Jesus’ disci- 
ples resides in Jerusalem, and one hears little or 
nothing about congregations elsewhere. That 
there were other churches is undoubtedly a fact, 
but they were the less influential communities. 
Next to Jerusalem, Damascus seemed to Saul 
the persecutor to be the most important center 
of the new cult. It early took root at Antioch in 
Syria, and in the years that followed spread rap- 
idly to all important points around the Mediter- 
ranean. During the first century when tradition 
about Jesus was crystallizing into the present 
gospel records, the new religion was eminently a 
city movement. It gathered its adherents chiefly 
from people who were wandering about from 
place to place in pursuit of a livelihood. Its 
membership was composed of artisans, traders, 
and slaves who could hardly have subsisted at 
all outside of an urban community. 
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On the other hand it is quite impossible to 
imagine that urban Christianity could have cre- 
ated the vivid rural color characterizing the im- 
agery in which Jesus phrased his message. It is 
true that he knew city life even in Palestine. His 
native village had been a suburb of the great city 
of Sepphoris, and Jerusalem must have been viv- 
idly portrayed to the imagination of every Jew- 
ish boy. Then, too, in the course of Jesus’ activ- 
ity he encountered at Capernaum and elsewhere 
situations that were essentially urban in charac- 
ter. There is no incongruity about his speaking 
in language that had been colored by contact 
with city life, but this fact sets off only the more 
conspicuously the rural characteristics still at- 
taching to the language in which his teaching is 
preserved. Scenes are laid in the wide open 
spaces with their rain and their sunshine, their 
birds of the air and their flowers of the field, that 
tell mankind of the love and care of God. Jesus 
draws his illustrations richly from the rural life 
about him. He talks of the husbandman and his 
vineyards, of the farmer following the plow, of 
the cattle that graze on the countryside, of the 
growing grain and the troublesome weeds, of 
seed time and harvest, of the trees and the herbs, 
of the herdsman caring for his flocks, of the 
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beasts of burden, asses and camels, all of which 
constitute undesigned evidences of verisimili- 
tude. 
II 

It is much easier to assume that in the gospel 
picture of Jesus as teacher, one has history in 
purer form than in the accompanying portrayal 
of him as a hero. In the capacity of teacher he 
was pre-eminently a Jewish figure, while the hero 
was more suitable to gentile tastes. But this gen- 
eral statement of fact might easily prompt an 
erroneous conclusion. Even within Jewish Chris- 
tian circles, whether in Palestine or in the Dis- 
persion, from the very first certainly there were 
pragmatic influences at work calling for interpre- 
tation, revision, and supplementation of the 
teaching of Jesus. Neither use of the Aramaic 
speech, nor correct information on Palestinian 
physiography, nor even an accurate preservation 
of the varying scenery amid which Jesus had 
carried on his activity, insured a Christian 
preacher against transforming the message of his 
master into a word of authority that would bear 
specifically upon the immediate problem of the 
missionary’s own day. Although Jesus remained 
still a teacher, he now spoke a message suited to 
the ear of the later Christian congregation, or de- 
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signed to stimulate outsiders to ally themselves 
with the new cause. 

Gentiles also were capable of prizing the work 
of a teacher, notwithstanding their natural dis- 
position toward the heroic aspect of religion. 
The earliest gentile converts to Christianity 
sometimes were individuals already familiar 
with the Jewish Scriptures as read in the syna- 
gogue services which they had been accustomed 
to attend. The didactic side of Judaism had 
made a strong appeal to many persons of this 
class, and thus the way had been prepared for an 
appreciation of Jesus in the rdle of teacher to 
take a place beside Moses and the prophets. 
Even had Gentiles been unacquainted with Ju- 
daism, they would not have been utterly unpre- 
pared for this procedure. The popularizing of 
Greek philosophy, particularly in the propa- 
ganda of the Stoics, had accustomed the Medi- 
terranean world at large to seek wisdom from 
the ancients. Many Greeks were quite as ready 
to look for guidance to the teachings of Socrates 
or the words of a contemporary Stoic preacher, 
as were the Jews to draw upon Moses and their 
rabbis. Christians were not the first to ask Gen- 
tiles to prize the words of a teacher; nor may we 
assume that the missionaries, when addressing 
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gentile audiences, remained uninfluenced by the 
temptation to make Jesus speak in the cadence 
of a contemporary Greek philosopher. 

In both Jewish and gentile Christian circles 
there was the prevailing desire to have Jesus ut- 
ter words of authority upon the issues of the 
hour. The preachers felt assured that his pre- 
vision must have comprehended the many new 
problems with which they were now confronted. 
They hopefully sought words of his relating to 
the organization of the community, the propri- 
ety and the methods of missionary propaganda, 
and every other new issue of moment. Since the 
main motive for rehearsing the message of Jesus 
was the propagation of the new cause now sacred 
to his memory, it inevitably followed that the 
selection of material, its arrangement, and its in- 
terpretation as worked out from time to time by 
different preachers and authors, should ulti- 
mately portray contemporary interests quite as 
fully as it preserved traditional elements of gen- 
uine historical value. If Jesus were to be a thor- 
oughly efficient teacher for the people of a later 
day, his message had necessarily to be modern- 
ized. 

Our gospels, it has been seen, are the result of 
an endeavor to make Christianity at home 
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among Gentiles during the latter half of the first 
century. On a superficial reading it might seem 
a puzzling fact that Jesus is reported in so many 
divergent, if not indeed contradictory, moods. 
But in reality it is not astonishing that the com- 
plexity of Christianity should have been re- 
flected in the words that Jesus was reported to 
have spoken. One preacher, because he himself 
would restrict his missionary activities to a Jew- 
ish circle, believed that Jesus had ordered the 
disciples to go neither into gentile territory nor 
to any city of the Samaritans (Matt. 10:5, 23). 
But another missionary with a broader outlook 
was equally convinced that Jesus had sponsored 
gentile Christianity and had commanded his fol- 
lowers to make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 
28:19). These different attitudes sometimes fil- 
tered into the same gospel when later authors 
gathered up from floating tradition the fragmen- 
tary materials available for their new composi- 
tions. Thus it happens that in our present rec- 
ords we find, perhaps in about equal ratio, teach- 
ings of Jesus that are appropriate to his own im- 
mediate environment along with pronounce- 
ments of his upon subjects that first came to 
light in the latter half of the first century of 
Christianity’s growth. 
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Not only the content of Jesus’ message but 
the portrait of him as teacher was fashioned in 
accordance with Christianity’s new needs. As 
the new religious movement standardized its 
didactic activities, Jesus approached more near- 
ly to the figure of the rabbi and became less and 
less the spontaneous prophet of reform. Chris- 
tendom institutionalised him. Gradually he lost 
those characteristics of dynamic personality that 
had operated so conspicuously during his own 
lifetime to win him friends and to stir up ene- 
mies. Now as the founder of Christianity he was 
the author of its new law, a second Moses, differ- 
ing from the older lawgiver not in pedagogic 
technique but in heightened authority as a con- 
sequence of the official stamp of divine approval 
which God had placed upon him at the be- 
ginning of his career. He was also represented 
as a conventional seer who not only fulfilled 
all the predictions that had been made by the 
ancients but who himself had foretold the 
future with a more unerring vision than had been 
possessed by any of his predecessors. He was 
also painted as a sage whose words were more 
pregnant with wisdom than any that Solomon 
had ever uttered. After the model of Judaism 
the new religion now presented its founder in the 
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rdle of lawgiver, seer, and sage, but more excel- 
lent than any who had ever before appeared 
among men. 

In the process of transmission, the form of 
Jesus’ teaching was also extensively institution- 
alized. When leaders of the new Christian society 
discoursed before their audiences in formal style 
on the subjects most pertinent to the activities 
of the community, it seemed fitting that Jesus 
should be exhibited as the exemplary sermonizer 
on topics of first-rate importance to these later 
congregations. Now it was easily conceivable 
that he should have preached sermons, and there 
was a distinct disposition to gather up the frag- 
mentary remains of his remembered sayings into 
topical groupings to form longer discourses. For 
each of the New Testament evangelists Jesus 
had become an ideal sermonizer. The growth of 
the Sermon on the Mount is an interesting illus- 
tration in point. From a discourse of less than 
thirty verses, as reported in Luke, it has been ex- 
panded into an oration three chapters long in 
Matthew. Even Mark’s heroic figure ceased his 
miracles long enough to deliver an open-air ser- 
mon in parables to a “very great multitude” 
gathered beside the sea. On another occasion, 
sitting on the Mount of Olives, Jesus discoursed 
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at similar length with a group of disciples on the 
question of the end of the world and the advent 
of the messianic age. The author of Luke made 
him a typical synagogue preacher in Nazareth 
at the very opening of his activity. 

It was in the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
however, that Jesus’ sermonic achievements re- 
ceived greatest attention. According to the for- 
mer, early in the ministry of Jesus he set forth 
the new law of righteousness for the Christian 
society in the Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5— 
7). Next, he delivered a discourse instructing 
his followers on the very practical subject of 
preparation for missionary work (chap. Io). 
Later, his address in parables, which was taken 
over into Matthew from Mark, was enlarged by 
the addition of several new examples all bearing 
upon the question of the nature of the present 
growing church (chap. 13). Again, Jesus de- 
livered still another sermon dealing with the per- 
sonal relations of disciples to one another and 
the regulation of life within the new religious 
community (chap. 18). The Christian polemic 
against Judaism was fortified by a discourse of 
Jesus in which he heaped up woes against the 
scribes and Pharisees (chap. 23). As in Mark 
and Luke, so in Matthew, Jesus delivered a 
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lengthy address on the subject of the end of the 
world and the coming of the Kingdom (chaps. 
24 f.). In the Gospel of John he usually dis- 
coursed on new themes and in a more philosoph- 
ical vein, but he was still the ideal sermonizer, 
whether it was an incident of alleged violation of 
the Sabbath that furnished the occasion for 
preaching on his own divine authority, or the as- 
sembling of an outdoor audience beside the Sea 
of Galilee that offered an opportunity to deliver 
an address on the bread of life. For each of the 
gospel writers Jesus was the ideal preacher 
whose example contemporary missionaries were 
striving to emulate. 

Interest in standardizing other portions of 
Christian worship exercised a similarly harden- 
ing effect upon reported words of Jesus. He 
seemed to the disciples to have been not only the 
ideal sermonizer but also the model suppliant 

who had taught a proper prayer to be recited by 
the group when assembled for worship. It was 
distinctly a community prayer addressed to 
“Our” Father, and its opening petition expressed 
the hope of an early realization of the Kingdom. 
Even though the Christian rite of baptism was 
not known to have been practiced by Jesus him- 
self, its observance in the later church was 
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thought to be authenticated by words that he 
had spoken. He was discovered to have taught 
rules about fasting and alms-giving and to have 
given instructions regarding the use of the an- 
cient Hebrew Scriptures in the new congrega- 
tions. The principal religious meal of the new 
society was traced back to his words of formal 
institution: “Take, eat, this is my body. .... 
Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the cov- 
enant.” 

Before the end of the first century Christen- 
dom had extensively institutionalized the figure 
of Jesus the teacher. In this form of activity he 
had been an object of liberal manipulation ef- 
fected with a view to serving pragmatic interests 
within the expanding life of the new society. He 
was no longer exhibited in the simple garb of his 
original prophetic career among his own kins- 
men. The scenes had been shifted and he was 
made to wear new costumes. Parables used by 
him to clarify his message were tranformed into 
words of esoteric wisdom to be understood only 
by the few. Language expressive of his original 
independence of spirit and spontaneity of action 
now became new regulations for the conduct of 
religious life within the church where duties 
were to be discharged with a punctiliousness ex- 
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ceeding that of the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
§:17-20). Sometimes the later Christian inter- 
preter merely heightened an effect that had ac- 
tually been intended by Jesus himself, but at 
other times his original message was hidden be- 
neath an artificiality and formality quite for- 
eign to its genuine content. 

To recover the message of Jesus we must re- 
turn to the scenes of his own activity. Topics 
that were of peculiar interest to the early Chris- 
tian society in the days following his death must 
give place to those matters that were of first im- 
portance among the Jews of Palestine at the 
time of Jesus’ public career. It is still possible, 
from the gospel records and our acquaintance 
with contemporary Judaism, to reconstruct with 
a fair degree of certainty a picture of Jesus the 
preacher in his own distinctive environment de- 
livering his forceful utterances to those with 
whom he came in contact. Happily, his words so 
deeply imbedded themselves in the minds of his 
followers that his message to his own generation 
has been preserved with remarkable fidelity, 
considering the powerful motives tending to ef- 
fect the transformation of tradition within the 
early church. 
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Il] 
Today perhaps no phase of Jesus’ life and 


work awakens keener interest than the question 
of what he actually taught. Formulations of his 
message have often been attempted and doubt- 
less will be essayed over and over again for a 
long time to come. Not infrequently one is per- 
plexed by the variety of modern reconstructions. 
Differences in the early Christian records them- 
selves, and the diversified interests of Christians 
in the twentieth century, all combine to multi- 
ply the difficulties of the task in hand. Histori- 
cal accuracy at this point is a very delicate prob- 
lem. 

The selection of topics under which to classi- 
fy the content of Jesus’ message may easily 
prove misleading. His disciples have ever been 
disposed to assume that the religious issues 
which seemed most important to. them in their 
own day must have been matters upon which 
Jesus himself made authoritative pronounce- 
ments. Hence one is prone to classify Jesus’ 
teaching under captions appropriate to later re- 
ligious interests. Moreover, Protestantism in 
particular has quite generally identified true re- 
ligion with correct theological indoctrination. 
Or, at least, the latter has been greatly stressed. 
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The chief task of a religious teacher is thought 
to be that of telling people what they ought to 
believe. Simply to concern one’s self with moral 
precepts is to remain on the lower level of ethics 
and not to attain to the real heights of genuine 
religion. The latter must be fundamentally a 
matter of faith, of belief, of dogma. Where this 
conception prevails, an exposition of the teach- 
ing of Jesus takes the form of a systematic trea- 
tise in the field of theological speculation. One 
seeks to ascertain what Jesus taught about God, 
about man, about sin, about salvation, about 
atonement, and the like. But when we recall 
that Jesus lived and preached among Jews in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, it can 
hardly seem appropriate to exhibit the content 
of his message under the characteristic chapter 
headings of a formal treatise on systematic the- 
ology. Its captions were not the topics that in- 
terested Jesus and his friends. 

Perhaps even more seductive in modern times 
is the temptation to classify the teachings of Je- 
sus according to those practical interests that 
are liveliest in the religion of our own time. We 
want to know what he taught about obligations 
to the church, or about civic and social duties; 
what he said about international relations; what 
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was his attitude toward war; what pronounce- 
ments he made on the problems of labor and 
capital; and what his views were with respect to 
duties toward God, toward men, toward our re- 
ligious and political institutions, toward our own 
bodies and our own spirits, and toward Jesus 
himself. We would regard him as the one au- 
thoritative legislator who delivered a body of 
instructions which, if not in detail at least in 
germ, contains a solution for every issue that 
might arise in future. Working on this presuppo- 
sition, captions under which to classify the teach- 
ings of Jesus tend to parallel the chapter head- 
ings in a book on systematic ethics. 

To one at all historically minded it ought to 
be apparent at a glance that Jesus was neither a 
dogmatic theologian nor a theoretical moralist. 
He was no expounder of formal doctrine who 
sought to elaborate a new system of dogma. Un- 
doubtedly he possessed very clear religious opin- 
ions which he freely expressed, but they were so 
deeply imbedded in his emotional life that they 
were the subject matter of immediate affirma- 
tion rather than the theme of dialectic elabora- 
tion. Jesus also was an outstanding moral force 
among the men of his generation, as he has been 
all through the centuries wherever his memory 
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has survived. Manifestly he possessed convic- 
tions of conscience so strong that he was never in 
doubt as to what course of action to pursue in 
order to satisfy his inner demands for rectitude. 
Within this area of experience native impulse 
working from within left little or no opportunity 
for analytical statements of abstract principles 
or elaborate formulations of rules for conduct. 
One who would know the actual topics about 
which Jesus preached will not seek captions in a 
nineteenth-century textbook on dogmatic theol- 
ogy or in one on systematic ethics. 

Jesus derived the subjects for stress in his 
teaching from his personal contacts and experi- 
ences in actual life. The religious heritages of his 
people and the critical conditions under which 
they were living in his own day were the objec- 
tive data upon which he fixed attention. It was 
in this vital setting that he determined what for 
him seemed important, what insignificant. His 
problems were how to meet existing conditions, 
how to shape one’s course of life in view of what 
might be expected in the near future, and how to 
make more contagious and convincing the type 
of conduct and the state of mind which Jesus 
himself had come to feel were necessary for the 
highest attainments in righteousness. Different 
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individuals were differently moved by the con- 
vergence of contemporary events, but for Jesus, 
disciplined in the school of real life, a member of 
the artisan class who was one with the people of 
action in their common task of earning a liveli- 
hood, the present critical situation was to be met 
by action. Ever since the time of his contact with 
John the Baptist he had been convinced that di- 
vine intervention was at hand and that his own 
duty in the meantime was to call his contempo- 
raries to repentance in preparation for member- 
ship in the coming Kingdom of Heaven. 

Had Jesus been asked to analyze his teaching 
and specify therein the item of first importance 
in his own estimation, he might have said that 
formally at least it was his announcement of the 
imminence of the Kingdom of Heaven. What 
did he mean by the “Kingdom? Certainly he 
devoted more time to proclaiming its approach, 
to warning his contemporaries of the danger, and 
to persuading them to prepare for the event than 
he did to formulating a descriptive definition of 
its nature. In his setting perhaps no definition 
was needed. Everyone was familiar with the 
current Jewish imagery. Suddenly God would 
come to the rescue of his oppressed people. He 


t See above p. 244, n. I. 
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would institute judgment, not only against the 
Romans, but also against all sinners in Israel, 
and those who survived the day of testing would 
be rewarded by membership in the new theo- 
cratic régime. 

Jesus would scarcely feel that the occasion 
demanded an elaborate restatement of the cur- 
rent eschatological hope, or a fresh defense of its 
validity. In earlier times it had been incumbent 
on advocates of eschatology to persuade Jews 
that the hope of salvation could properly be por- 
trayed in this fashion, and in those days the doc- 
trine had its needed apologists. But after it had 
accumulated more than a century of prestige, 
Jesus might well have thought it quite unneces- 
sary to offer an argued defense of his faith. We 
should not expect to find him multiplying words 
to justify the propriety of apocalyptic expecta- 
tions for the men of his generation. When adopt- 
ing a type of imagery already familiar, the prac- 
tical preacher needed merely to treat his theme 
selectively, dwelling on those features that 
seemed to him most vitally important at the 
moment. 

As for the details of the apocalyptic program, 
it was always proper to introduce novelties or re- 
touch older features in the picture. Yet it was 
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not at all essential that this should be done. Any- 
one who announced an impending day of judg- 
ment, when God would descend from heaven to 
destroy the enemies of Israel and purge out sin- 
ners from among the Jews, reconstituting the 
righteous into a new theocratic nation, had 
struck the fundamental note of apocalypticism. 
The preacher might or might not speculate as to 
the day and hour when God would act. It might 
concern him little if at all as to whether God 
would appear in person or would send an angelic 
intermediary to inaugurate the new age. The 
literary representatives of eschatology often rev- 
eled in pictorial displays of apocalyptic fancy, 
but the prophetic reformer concentrated atten- 
tion on effecting a change in the lives of people. 
One is not to deny eschatological thinking to Je- 
sus on the ground that apparently he said little 
or nothing about times and seasons and similar 
details of apocalyptic imagery. 

The eschatological hope was rich in the prom- 
ise of rewards for the faithful. It could not have 
been otherwise in a new régime of heavenly bliss 
to be established on the initiative and by the 
very power of God himself. But not every apoc- 
alyptic seer indulged so freely in descriptions of 
the new Jerusalem as did the author of the New 
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Testament Book of Revelation. Nor was it in- 
evitable that a herald of the new order should 
concern himself in detail with the prospective 
beatific state of its recipients. The expectation 
of reward would never be in doubt, and for those 
who were temperamentally disposed to dwell on 
the subject traditional imagery offered large sat- 
isfactions. But future rewards were not the chief 
phase of eschatology selected for emphasis in the 
preaching of Jesus. Evidently he assumed with- 
out question that every righteous individual 
would be suitably recompensed on the day of 
judgment, yet he stressed preparation rather 
than promise. 

- /Jesus aimed to move his hearers to action. 
As a practical advocate of the eschatological 
hope, he issued a call to repentance. He sought 
immediate results in real life, and thus his mis- 
sion was essentially reformatory. He made it 
his chief task to prepare men for entrance into 
the Kingdom. He was not especially concerned 
either to validate the eschatological hope or to 
elaborate its imagery. He employed indoctrina- 
tion only as an aid to the motivation of conduct. 
He accepted without question forms of apoca- 
lyptic speculation already current and devoted 
his energies to the accomplishment of more vital 
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ends. To impell his hearers to higher attain- 
ments in righteousness was his dominating am- 
bition. Hence the features of eschatology to re- 
ceive his chief attention were the threatening 
and the remedial. 

_ Many earnest prophets in Israel had warned 
their contemporaries of disasters ahead. How- 
ever kind and long-suffering God might be, there 
surely would come a day of reckoning when sin- 
ners would be called to account. A holy God 
could not forever endure a sinful people. When 
the prophet’s own experience and the signs of the 
times pointed to an early intervention of heaven 
to reverse the present evil course of events, the 
first duty that lay to the hand of a preacher was 
to summon his kinsmen to repentance and new 
consecration in preparation for the approaching 
day of judgment. This was the task of Jesus. 
The new age would break upon men suddenly, 
like a flash of lightning shooting across the whole 
expanse of the heavens in the twinkling of an eye. 
There would be no opportunity to perceive its 
gradual approach by observation and reckoning. 
While some were looking for premonitions in one 
quarter and others in another, it would overtake 
them quite unawares, instantly appearing in 
their very midst (Luke 17:22-37). 
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It was not repentance in general, or in the 
abstract, that concerned the prophetic teacher, 
but an immediate reversal of conduct on the part 
of concrete individuals who must each forsake 
his sins and purify his heart in anticipation of 
the new and better day. The prophet is himself 
so thoroughly controlled by the verdict of his 
own disciplined conscience that his sensitive soul 
is deeply wounded by the more easy-going life of 
the society about him. The zeal of the older 
prophets had glowed with a white heat as they 
hurled their burning words of condemnation 
against princes, against priests, against the rich 
oppressors of the poor, and against the sinner in 
whatever station of life he might be found. In 
the name of God they threatened the nation with 
disaster and pronounced divine judgments upon 
both their political and their religious leaders. 
They employed every turn of speech that could 
be devised to impress their contemporaries with 
the menace of the present situation. Predictions 
of disaster seem to have been thought by them 
the most effective instrument that could be used 
for awakening the moral and spiritual sensibili- 
ties of their hearers. 

When Jesus spoke of the Kingdom of Heay- 
en, the fact of the present kingdom of the Ro- 
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mans cannot have been far from the mind of him 
and his hearers. No Jew of Palestine in the age 
of Tiberius could picture the coming Kingdom of 
God other than as a complete reversal of the 
present political status of the Hebrew people. 
But whether Jesus had predicted the overthrow 
of the Jewish nation, along with the destruction 
of Rome, in the same vivid manner in which the 
older prophets of doom had spoken against their 
own princes, is not at all certain. In the first 
place, it has to be remembered that the Jewish 
people no longer enjoyed political autonomy. 
Independence had been lost, although the nation 
still retained a measure of integrity under the 
foreign ruler. In the popular mind the present 
situation was not altogether unlike that which 
had prevailed in the period of the Exile. While 
Jesus certainly shared the feeling of racial soli- 
darity that had always been characteristic of the 
Jews, it is equally true that their experiences in 
more recent years had tended to develop a keen- 
er sense of individualism even among the people 
within Palestine. National sin as an offense 
against God had been supplanted by a livelier 
feeling of personal responsibility. That Jesus 
had predicted the overthrow of the weakened 
and divided Jewish state, when portraying the 
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consequences that would attend failure to re- 
pent, is entirely doubtful. After the disaster of 
the years 66-70 a.p. his disciples were able to 
look back upon history and see in the outcome 
of recent events a fulfilment of prophecies that 
Jesus was imagined to have uttered against the 
nation and race that had rejected him. But this 
method of reading his mind is open to peculiar 
dangers for the historian. 

Jesus may, indeed, like others who disap- 
proved the popular inclination toward revolu- 
tion, have looked upon the rising zealot move- 
ment with real alarm. He himself was no mes- 
sianic revolutionist. He would pay the tribute to 
Caesar and would turn the other cheek when 
subjected to violence by the authorities. Since 
God temporarily permitted the kingdom of 
Rome to exist in Palestine, he would yield un- 
questioning obedience to the present political ré- 
gime. Undoubtedly he would have rejected any 
such proposal as that of Josephus to accept a 
Roman emperor in fulfilment of Jewish messian- 
ic hopes, and perhaps he would not have admon- 
ished his followers, as Rabbi Hananja of the next 
generation did," to pray for the success of the Ro- 
man government since it alone kept the Jews 

t Aboth III, 2. 
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from swallowing each other alive. But a calcu- 
lating estimate of what would happen to’ the 
Jews of Palestine if the revolutionary movement 
should develop menacing proportions is not to be 
found in the message of Jesus. He would not 
fight Rome, yet he would not despair of Israel’s 
deliverance. That would come in God’s own 
good time. 

The early establishment of the Kingdom of 
God forecast by Jesus was not to be accom- 
plished through the rehabilitation of a Davidic 
prince raised to a royal throne in Jerusalem. 
This was essentially the aim of the contemporary 
messianic movement that had been inaugurated 
by Judas of Galilee and that continued to flame 
up from time to time among the Jews in Pales- 
tine until finally extinguished in Hadrian’s radi- 
cal suppression of the revolt of Bar Koziba. It 
was a quite different type of disaster that had 
been forecast by Jesus. He was an eschatolo- 
gist, not a messianist. The agonies of the last 
days portrayed by him were modeled after the 
imagery of Jewish apocalyptic thinking. The 
new age could not come to birth until the death 
agonies of the old age had passed. But the tran- 
sition was imminent. Not only the enemies of 
Israel, but all sinners among the Jews, would be 
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overtaken by the judgment of the all-powerful 
and holy God. 

Jesus, like John the Baptist, announced that 
the Kingdom of God was at hand. It behooved 
the Jewish people to make haste in accomplish- 
ing their repentance. Membership in the King- 
dom could be insured only on the basis of in- 
vidual righteousness. No other credentials were 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. Ancestry, 
inherited privilege, institutional prestige, formal 
piety, or any other external qualification was ut- 
terly worthless. The poor and lowly of the land, 
by a simple act of consecration and devotion 
to sincere spiritual living, as enjoined by Jesus, 
would in his opinion find themselves adequately 
prepared for the new order. Had his attitude 
been pushed to its logical conclusion with refer- 
ence to the established religious institutions of 
the Jews, it might have meant the nullification 
of many of their oldest and most highly cher- 
ished customs. But Jesus made no such radical 
demands. In his opinion these Jewish inherit- 
ances were not necessarily a hindrance to prep- 
aration for membership in the Kingdom. They 
merely needed to be supplemented by a keener 
sensitiveness to the verdict of a prophetic con- 
science as an aid to the realization of a more 
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worthy righteousness. The remedial measures 
proposed by him looked toward the purification 
and enrichment of the spiritual life, not toward 
the overthrow of contemporary Judaism. The 
advent of the Kingdom would mean the con- 
summation of the Jewish religion, not its aboli- 
tion. 
IV 

Pictures of impending doom were, after all, 
only a familiar type of homiletical technique 
which prophets of reform were accustomed to 
employ in the hope of effecting repentance. One 
might easily give disproportionate emphasis to 
the denunciatory note in a prophet’s message. 
There is a more constructive and practical side 
to his work. By his vivid warnings of disaster 
and his violent condemnation of sinners he aimed 
to transform the character of his hearers. He 
might talk much of the future, yet at the same 
time he was engaged in a sincere endeavor to in- 
crease righteousness in the present. Jesus sought 
very earnestly to impress upon his audiences the 
necessity and opportunity for better living here 
and now. His message may be said to center in 
one all-important issue: How could a Jew of Pal- 
estine in the age of Tiberius be truly religious? 

For every Jewish teacher the very corner- 
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stone of right living was conformity to the will 
of God. This ideal was central in the message of 
Jesus, as it was in the teaching of the scribes and 
had been in the preaching of the ancient proph- 
ets. But to realize the will of God implied effort 
in establishing more perfect accord between the 
human and the divine. Both God and man par- 
ticipated actively in these relations. Each ex- 
pected something very definite of the other. One 
might even say that each was obligated to the 
other by bonds that could not be broken. While 
no Jew might talk of God’s duties to men as 
debts which the Almighty could not escape, the 
Jewish people lived constantly under the firm 
conviction that God could be implicitly de- 
pended upon to deal justly with men. Although 
Jesus never expounded any formal theology de- 
fining the character or attributes of God, he was 
never hazy as to what one had a right to expect 
of the Heavenly Father. 

The Jews at the moment might have seemed 
helpless under the domination of Rome, but Je- 
sus did not believe that they had been aban- 
doned by the divine love and care. He took upa 
long familiar conception of God as father of his 
people, and encouraged his hearers to fall back 
upon it individually in their yearning for assur- 
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ance of divine protection. In fact the whole 
range of kindly human emotions, which Jesus 
and his friends experienced in relation with one 
another, furnished the happy imagery in which 
he delighted to depict the attitude of God to- 
ward mankind. His love extended even to the 
ungodly. Apparently Jesus never imagined that 
love of the Heavenly Father was to be won in 
any other way than by simply entering freely 
into fellowship with the great divine parent, who 
was more ready to commune with his children 
than they were to trust him. Perhaps it would 
be a misleading terminology to say that Jesus 
taught these things about God. The real fact is 
that in his own living, and in the life which he 
encouraged his contemporaries to adopt, the be- 
lief in a loving heavenly father was most clearly 
and unmistakably envisaged. 

While mercy, love, watchfulness, and tender 
care were properly to be expected of God, Jesus 
had other moods in which he disclosed a range of 
feeling reflecting a firm conviction that the De- 
ity was capable of jealousy, anger, and even vin- 
dictiveness. God was wrathful with sinners, 
even though he permitted his rain to fall and his 
sun to shine on the good and evil alike. In the 
judgment day he would punish the wicked with- 
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out mercy, and separate the sheep from the 
goats in his relentless determination to destroy 
sinners. These conceptions had been an integral 
part of the characteristic sermonic imagery of 
many an ancient Hebrew prophet, and however 
much later Christians might desire to mollify the 
rigorous character of this aspect of Jewish think- 
ing, we may not without undue violence elimi- 
nate it from the actual teaching of Jesus. His 
friendly, loving, and companionable God of im- 
mediate daily experience was also the enthroned 
dignitary of Jewish history, who in his majesty 
and power is the implacable enemy of all sinners 
whom ultimately he will eternally destroy. 

On its more formal side, Jesus had inherited 
his teaching about God from his Hebrew ances- 
tors. But one may suspect that on its practical 
side the varied contacts of his own life may have 
played an important part in the shaping of his 
attitudes and feelings. His personal experiences 
in the home at Nazareth cannot have been with- 
out their effect. During the years of his early 
manhood, while supporting his widowed mother 
and his younger brothers and sisters, he had 
given generously of his energies and time for the 
benefit of others. And one may easily imagine 
contacts in the neighboring city of Sepphoris 
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that will have heightened his appreciation of hu- 
man life quite beyond the bounds of Judaism. 
Every experience that brought to him a broaden- 
ing of sympathy and interest enlarged and en- 
riched the character of that ideal life which he 
ascribed to the Deity. Because Jesus loved men 
and gave himself without reserve to their service 
he talked much of the Heavenly Father who was 
the embodiment of mercy, solicitude, and re- 
deeming love for his children. 

Another element in the content of Jesus’ re- 
ligious message pertained more particularly to 
the way in which it was necessary for man to 
live in order to secure membership in the King- 
dom of God. A new age was at hand, and the 
treasures of the present world to which people 
now clung would presently be found utterly 
worthless. The quest for economic satisfaction, 
for social prestige, for dominion and power, was 
directed toward goals that would not endure. 
Even the ties of family and kindred would be 
dissolved in the age to come. In that day there 
would be no marriage, no divorce, no birth, no 
death, no parental obligations, and none of the 
lesser loyalties that marked the imperfect con- 
ditions of the present life. Family relations, civ- 
ic activities, and political interests were charac- 
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teristic of the kingdom of this world. In the age 
to come, when the will of God would be effective 
to control all actions from the least to the great- 
est, the new society would be miraculously re- 
constructed simply and solely around God him- 
self. 

The worthlessness of the present social order 
made it both fitting and desirable that man in 
his religious struggle should gladly renounce the 
material world. Its possessions, its ambitions, 
its pleasures, its pursuits, and its rewards were, 
to the thoroughly religious person, matters of in- 
difference. He was preparing himself for life in 
a new age where none of these things would find 
any recognized valuation. Not only were they 
worthless in the age to come, but to engross one’s 
self with them at the present moment constitut- 
ed a dangerous hindrance to the attainment of a 
type of life suitable for membership in the King- 
dom. It certainly would profit a man nothing if 
he gained this whole world and at the same time 
lost his own soul. Jesus insisted upon the neces- 
sity of complete freedom from bondage to the 
things of this world for one who would engage 
wholeheartedly in the pursuit of an ideal ‘of 
righteousness that would fit one for life in the 
new age. 
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Yet the renunciation demanded by Jesus cer- 
tainly was not of the morbid, ascetic type. He 
and his followers enjoyed God’s sunshine, they 
delighted in the fields and the flowers, they saw 
the goodness of the Almighty displayed all about 
them, and they regarded it as entirely proper to 
live happily and joyfully at the present moment. 
They were not given to long-worded prayers, to 
periods of protracted fasting, nor to other forms 
of physical self-discipline. On the contrary, they 
so conducted themselves as to gain, whether they 
wished it or not, a reputation for friendliness 
with sinners, even with gluttons and winebib- 
bers. They trusted implicitly to God to provide 
them their daily necessities. The Heavenly Fa- 
ther knew that men had need of these things and 
in his kindness had bestowed abundant tempo- 
ral blessings upon his children. But when these 
gifts were made the chief end of existence, then 
the good became the enemy of the best. That 
which belonged to a kingdom soon to pass away 
should not be the dominant concern of persons 
preparing themselves for membership in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

What, on its more positive side, was the 
course of conduct that Jesus prescribed for men 
in the interim while awaiting the catastrophic in- 
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tervention of God to set up the Kingdom? The 
answer might be given in a single sentence. They 
should now exemplify the very same manner of 
life that would characterize them in the new age. 
If they were then to be as free from sin as is God 
himself, it should be their ideal now to be perfect 
as the Father in heaven is perfect. Purity was 
the first essential of true religion. This meant 
not simply rectitude in action but a still more 
fundamental purity of purpose and motive. 
Genuine righteousness was an affair of the heart. 
From this fountain alone would spring the wa- 
ters of a worthy life, even as a good tree bore its 
own good fruit. No righteousness was real unless 
inspired by holy motives brought to fruition in 
conduct for the service of God and one’s fellow- 
men. . 

The pure life was of necessity the active life. 
This was particularly true under the present 
conditions where Jesus was busily engaged in 
his task of prophetic preacher. While his sense 
of obligation to God was uppermost in thought, 
the immediate goal of his endeavor was to stim- 
ulate his hearers to make real for themselves at 
the moment genuine religious living. In so far as 
he and his associates were successful in this ef- 
fort, they were virtually setting up the Kingdom 
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in proleptic fashion. In the fellowship of Jesus 
and his disciples with one another and with the 
Heavenly Father, the Kingdom was being forced 
into the world before its time—it was being 
taken by violence (Matt. 11:12; Luke 16:16). 
In later times Christians found it convenient to 
pass more lightly over the expectation of an 
early end of the present world and to fix upon 
the ideals of Jesus for human conduct as evi- 
dence of the Kingdom’s realization in his own 
lifetime. This procedure, although only half true 
to his point of view, was not a serious perversion 
of his message. At least he had assumed that the 
kind of life appropriate for himself and his disci- 
ples at the moment in the presence of their Pales- 
tinian kinsmen was essentially the same in its 
inward aspects as the manner of life toward 
which they looked forward under the new con- 
ditions of the coming Kingdom. 

Within recent years some interpreters of Je- 
‘sus have insisted that he offered only provisional 
instructions applicable simply to the brief inter- 
vening days between the wretched present and 
the glorious future age. To use the customary 
expression, he preached merely an “interim” 
ethics. It might seem logical that one who ex- 
pected the end of the present order at an early 
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date would have but slight concern with life in a 
present society and therefore would advocate 
ideals meant to have only temporary validity. 
But to assume that Jesus was of this state of 
mind is to lose sight of the farther goal on which 
his eyes were fixed. He was not supremely inter- 
ested in teaching men how to accommodate 
themselves, even temporarily, to existing con- 
ditions. At the present moment they were pre- 
paring for membership in the society of the new 
day. They were already living for the future. 

Membership in the Kingdom was to be on a 
strictly moral and spiritual basis. The present 
was a time for preparation, and one who did not 
come into genuine fellowship with God now 
would have no hope of happy admission into the 
divine presence when the Kingdom was finally 
established. Jesus did not advocate one type of 
religious living appropriate to the present as a 
mere preparation for the future, and portray a 
different type to characterize the age to come. 
Conditions then, it is true, would be quite differ- 
ent. In the new age all sin would be banished 
and all temptations removed. There would be 
no further need for repentance and strenuous en- 
deavor in the quest for true righteousness. Per- 
fection in all things would at last be realized. 
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But so far as the actual quality of the new life 
was concerned, expressed in terms of its atti- 
tudes, its motives, its ideals, and its sincerities, 
it was the same that Jesus would require now of 
those who strive to do the will of God. Jesus 
taught no “interim” ethics. He demanded a 
preparatory discipline in the present measured 
by ideals that were no whit below the standards 
of perfection to prevail in the coming Kingdom. 

As a matter of fact, Jesus inculcated ideals 
that were practically impossible of literal reali- 
zation in the present. Perhaps he hardly ex- 
pected more than a sincere effort on the part of 
his hearers to strive toward the unattainable 
goal. Not until the more favorable conditions of 
living that would accompany the establishment 
of the Kingdom had been actually experienced 
could one really possess the faith that would re- 
move a mountain, or literally love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self, or be truly perfect as God was per- 
fect. Yet one to be accounted worthy of the 
Kingdom must strive now, however impossible 
of success the effort might be, to emulate the 
standards of spiritual life to be maintained in the 
future by all those who hoped to dwell in the 
very presence of Deity when the Kingdom had 
become a fully established fact. 
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Jesus had no intention of elaborating a sys- 
tem of ethical precepts specifically designed 
either temporarily or permanently for the pres- 
ent world-order. If later generations of disci- 
ples found that his ideals for life in the new age 
were in any measure applicable to a world where 
the old order still endured, that was their for- 
tunate discovery. Less keen in spiritual insight 
than he had been, and possessed of less creative 
moral energy, they found it exceedingly helpful 
to reduce his message to a body of rules so 
phrased and limited as to be literally applicable 
to present conditions. He had allowed for no ex- 
ceptions, since none would be permissible in the 
future state of perfection on which his attention 
was centered. But they were more readily satis- 
fied to be men of the present and to seek in the 
past norms for the regulation of conduct. They 
were impelled, therefore, to make his teaching 
applicable to their specific problems and to re- 
state it in such fashion as to bring it within the 
limits of what they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to accomplish. If he were to be accepted 
as a practical legislator on such matters as di- 
vorce, they must supplement his outright denial 
of its propriety by adding the prudential phrase 
“except for fornication” (Matt. 5:32; 19:9). In 
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this way Christian teachers created a new scrib- 
ism that was of immense practical service to 
themselves and their fellows, even though its 
temper accorded no better with Jesus’ own sense 
of the value of creative spiritual living than had 
the Pharisaic scribism of his own day. 

Jesus proclaimed that the good life was the 
perfect life. He was no champion of either medi- 
ocrity or moderation in spiritual affairs. No 
limit was to be set either to the ideal or to 
the effort necessary for worthy religious living. 
One must stand ready to pluck out an eye 
or cut off a hand in order to attain to the King- 
dom. Poverty, hunger, affliction, and persecu- 
tion, when incurred in the pursuit of this high 
goal, were to be accounted blessings. Member- 
ship in the Kingdom was the pearl of great price 
to which no other possession was comparable in 
value. He who would do the will of God accept- 
ably must stand ready to sacrifice all else, even 
life itself, in his pursuit of the heavenly treasure. 
And what Jesus demanded of others he himself 
was ready to perform. His own loyalty to the 
ideals that he preached carried the prophet from 
his carpenter’s home in Nazareth to Christen- 
dom’s cross on the Golgotha hill. 
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278; of the Gentiles, 119: vil- 
lages of, 128 

Gamala, 128 

Gamaliel, 309, 388, 390 

Gentile attitude toward super- 
natural, 346 f. 

Gentileswis. 0107012) 

Gerasenes, 268 

Gethsemane, 35, 270, 327 

God: Father of Jesus, 26; Jew- 
ish attitude toward, 233; re- 
lation of man to, 33 

Golden Rule, 27 

Golgotha, 275, 441 

Good Shepherd, 36 

Gospel-making process, earliest 
stages of, 99 

Gospel material: regrouping 
and classification of, 101: 
standards for judging, 102ff.; 
standards for judging, litera- 
ry genre, reflection of social 
experience, 103 ff. 
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Gospel origins, 87; two-source 
theory of, 94 

Gospel tradition, test of, 113, 
IIS 

Gospels: apocryphal, 8; canon- 
ical, 8, dates of, 74; identity 
of authors, 61; literary qual- 
ity of, 97; Palestinian color- 
ing of, 402 ff. 

Greek philosophy, 406; in John, 
36 

Greek belief in supernatural 
generation, 170 


Haberim, 308 

Hades, visit of Jesus to, 55 

Hadrian, 427 

Haggadah, 195 

Hakamin, 308 

Halakah, 195 

Hall of Hewn Stone, 149 

Harmony of the gospels, 9 ff. 

Heavenly Father, 23, 31, 33 

Hebrews, Gospel according to, 
53; circulation of, 47; lan- 
guage of, 46 

Heretics, 59 

Herod Antipas, 121, 181, 224, 
228, 237, 240, 281, 318; fear 
of Jesus, 298 

Herod the Great, 25, 120, 121, 
131, 147, 175, 177; 179, 
202 ff., 228, 246, 323; death 
of, 142 

Heroic type of religious inter- 
est, 345 

High priest, 143, 149 


Hillel, 156, 198, 291, 311, 312, 
388 f. 

Historical Jesus, return to the, 
57 

Historicity: methods of prov- 
ing, 58; proof of, 58, 72 

Holy Land, 116, 232 

Holy Spirit, 17, 18, 24, 80, 108, 
224; baptism by, 222; en- 
dowment by, 352; endow- 
ment of Jesus by, 48, 353; 
generation of Jesus by, 169 f; 
visit to Mary, 26 


Home life of Jesus, 160 

Hosea, 327 

Hyrcanus, John, 119, 135, 136, 
229 


Idumea, 119, 120, 121 

Immanuel, 25 

Initiatory religious experience 
of Isaiah, 249, 251 

Initiatory religious experience 
of Jesus: baptism, 253; 
temptation, 253 

Institutionalizing of Jesus, 413 f. 

Isaiah, 327, 345 

Isis, 351 

Israel, 117, 229 


Jabneh, 390 
James, 287, 288, 292 
James (Jacob): brother of 


Jesus, 49, 84, 189, 190; re- 
ligious attitude of, 191 


Japha, 128, 200 
Jeremiah, 327 
Jericho, 127, 142, 269, 272 
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Jerusalem, 20, 69, 82, 84, 125, 
127, 142, 190, 204, 269, 270, 
VQ AN ZI 551275 2795 2905 
318, 402, 403, 404, 427; 
synagogue in, 131 f. 

Jerusalem church, pillars of, 83 


Jesus: actualitinerary of,276ff.; 
allegiance to, 329 ff.; ancient 
biographies of, 7; apocalyptic 
of, 420ff.; appearance to 
James, 49, 165; appearance 
to Saul of Tarsus, 165; ap- 
pearances of, 83; apprehen- 
sion of, 322; as ‘dm ha- aretz, 
198; as carpenter, 205; as 
controversialist, 96; as es- 
chatologist, 427; as healer, 
355 f.5 as hero, 99, 3455 as 
itinerant preacher, 267 ff.; as 
Messiah, 76, 333, 334, 344, 
3725 373 3743 as moral force, 
417; as preacher, 244; as 
prophet, 1, 95, 246 ff., 341 ff.; 
as redeemer, 344; as reform- 
Gey WAG, Wise), HOw, GIG 718 ES Ie 
former, methods of, 266 ff.; 
as savior, 165; as savior in 
gentile thought, 168; as ser- 
monizer, 410 ff.; as servant 
of humanity, 385; as son of 
God, 361; as Son of Man, 
363 f., 3743; as teacher, 27, 33, 
42, 45, 96, 99f., 208, 359, 
388 f., 405, 406, 409; attitude 
of followers, 295 ff.; attitude 
toward institutional religion, 
314 ff.; attitude toward John, 
242; attitude toward Phari- 
sees, 305; attitude toward 
Rome, 208, 211; attitude to- 
ward supernatural, 357 ff.; 
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attitudes toward, 110 f.; au- 
thority of, 331 ff.; baptism 
of, 47 f, 75, 223, 224, 225, 
253, 254, 3443 basis of disci- 
ples’ attachment to, 294; 
birthand childhood, 24 ff., 54; 
birthof, 166; birthof, at Beth- 
lehem, 25, birthplace, 172; 
bread of life, 36; brothers of, 
as missionaries, 190; child- 
hood of, 161; climax of Jew- 
ish hostility to, 319; com- 
panions of, 82; complexity of 
reported teaching, 405 f.; 
conception of his mission, 
375 f.; conditions at home, 
190; crucifixion of, 37, 84; 
date of birth, 178 ff.; Davidic 
descent of, 163, 166; death 
of, 282 ff., 403; development 
of, 160; divine descent of, 
163; divine wisdom of, 335, 
336; endowment by Holy 
Spirit, 48; evolution of tradi- 
tion concerning, 87; eschato- 
logical hopes of, 243 f., 419 ff.; 
family of, 189; fear of assassi- 
nation, 321; form of teaching, 
4tof.; founder of new re- 
ligion, 3, 13, 29, 39, 45, 95; 
genealogy of, 24, 162; genera- 
tion by Holy Spirit, 169 f.; 
glory of, 41; home life of, 
160, 161 f., 188; hostility to 
scribes, 302; idea of God, 
431 ff.; ideals of human con- 
duct, 436 ff., 440 f.; incarna- 
tion of, 335; incarnation of 
pre-existent divinity, 39; in- 
fluence of John the Baptist, 
227; influence of prophets on, 
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253; initial religious experi- 
ences of, 253 ff.; in Pales- 
tinian society, 112; institu- 
tionalizing of, 413 f.;1n syna- 
gogues, 301; Johannine, 38; 
lack of appreciation of, 23; 
language of, 197; light of the 
world, 36; limits of educa- 
tion, 195; lives of, 8, 64; 
memories of teaching of, 78; 
message of, 414 ff.; messiah- 
ship of, 20; methods of teach- 
ing, consequences of, 299 
ff.; 300 f.; miracles of, 11, 
246 f., 337 f., 341, 3545 
official significance of, 31, 
340; of history, 7, 339 f; 
of Palestine, 56; opposition 
to, 20; performer of mighty 
deeds, 11; personal religion 
of, 379 ff., 383, 384 ff; per- 
sonal religious experience, 
340; personality of, 32, 39, 
326; political opposition to, 
299; portraits of, 2 ff., 105; 
preaching in synagogue in 
Nazareth, 29; probable date 
of crucifixion, 286; prophetic 
experience of, 327; as proph- 
et, 1; psychology of, 327; 
public career, 213; religion 
lived by, 326; religious hos- 
tility to, 299; religious ideals, 
343; religious leadership, 213; 
return of, 391 f.; return to 
the historical, 57; resurrec- 
tion of, 49, 344; Roman hos- 
tility to, 318; savior-teacher, 
42; sayings of, 52; social con- 
tacts of, 199 ff., 202, 206; 
social environment of, 109 f.; 


social experience of, in Pales- 
tinian setting, 112; tempta- 
tion of, 253, 261 ff.; trade of, 
198, 199; trial of, 323; unique 
authority of, 32; unique per- 
sonality of, 45; visit to 
Hades, 55 

Jesus and John the Baptist, 
214 ff.; in Fourth Gospel, 
226 

Jesus and the Law, 192 

Jesus’ awareness of God, 378 

Jesus’ career, climax of, 318 

Jesus’ childhood, apologetic 
concerning, 185, 187 


Jesus’ credentials for healing, 
358 

Jesus’ family, attitudes of, 190 

Jesus’ Jewish upbringing, 192 

Jesus’ life at Nazareth, 184 f. 

Jesus’ ministry, probable length 
of, 280 ff. 

Jesus’ preaching, 428 ff. 

Jesus’ teaching, 4, 74, 83, 84, 
100, 296, 388 ff., 418 ff.; anal- 
ysis of, 419; distinctive char- 
acter of, 27; in Hebrews, 50; 
interpretation of disciples, 
415; modern interpretation 
of, 416; obedience to, 31; 
Protestant interpretation of, 
415 

Jewish apocalyptic, 230 ff, 
3 7 uate 

Jewish apocalyptic prophets, 
233 

Jewish attitude: toward God, 
233; toward miracles, 345 f. 
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Jewish education, 156; reli- 
gious content of, 192, 193 
ff.; traditions of scribes, 195 

Jewish elementary schools, 196 

Jewish eschatology, 230 ff. 

Jewish hopes for deliverance, 
228 

Jewish hostility to Jesus, cli- 
max of, 319 

Jewish life in Palestine, 116 

Jewish nation, overthrow by 
Rome, 233 

Jewish reformers, 265 

Jewish religious interest, 346 

Jewish scriptures, 8 

Jewish society, 126; complexity 
of, 129 

Jews, 80, 117 ff.; interest in 
Jesus, 1; occupations of, 126; 
of the Dispersion, 112, 125, 

_ 131 ff., 215; political interest 
of, 157; revolutionary tend- 
encies of, 144 

Jews and Christians, antago- 
nism between, 53 

Johanninism, 215 

John, 287, 288, 292 

John and James, martyrdom 
of, 69 

John, Gospel of, 34, 35 ff., 66, 
183; attitude toward John 
the Baptist, 225; authorship 
of, 66, 68, 69; date of, 76; 
itinerary of Jesus, 273 ff; 
miracles of Jesus, 354; omis- 
sions of, 34; originality of, 38, 
44; portrait of Jesus, 34; re- 


ligio-philosophical imagery, 
70; supplements, 38; unity 
of, 68 


John, son of Zebedee, 66, 69 


John the Baptist, 24, 25 f., 35, 
40, 90, 145, 161, 180, 288, 
419, 428; as Elijah redivious, 
222; as official herald, 225 f.; 
attitude of Christians to- 
ward, 220, 226; disciples of, 
214, 292; first Christian be- 
liever, 225; in Christian tra- 
dition, 216 ff.; influence of, 
on Jesus, 227; political sig- 
nificance of, 237, 240; preach- 
ing of, 236 f. 

Jonah, 220 

Joppa, 116 

Jordan, 117, 120, 275 

Joseph, 24, 189 

Joseph, brother of Jesus, 189 

Josephus, 125, 135, 156, 167, 
176, 178, 191, 193, 196, 204, 
209, 237, 264 n., 266, 292, 
322, 402, 426 

Joshua. See Jesus 

Judah, 117, 229 

Judah, brother of Jesus, 189 


Judaism: Christian polemic 
against, 411; hostility of, 14; 
institutions of, 146 ff.; rival 
factions in, 124 

Judaism and Christianity, con- 
flict between, 302 f. 

Judas of Galilee, 143, 204, 209, 
228, 240, 263 n., 265, 427 

Judas Iscariot, 21, 270, 292, 322 
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Judea, 37, 117, 175, 228, 269, 
274, 277, 278, 279, 323 

Judgment in later Christian 
tradition, 220 


King of Israel, 40 

Kingdom of David, 211 

Kingdom of God, 12, 17, 35, 42, 
43, 80, 95, 108, 118, 124, 129, 
133, 134, 211, 223, 386, 422, 
425, 427, 433; admission to, 
36; date of, 428; mystery of, 
14; preparation for, 428, 433 
ff., 438 f.; revised ideas of, 
371 

Kingdom of Heaven, 
meaning of, 419 


2443 


Lake of Galilee, 116 

Lamb of God, 40 

Last Supper, 275 

Law, the, 155, 345 

Lazarus, 37, 275 

Levites, 148 

Levitical tithes, 308 

Lives of Jesus, 8, 45, 64; new 
types of, 23 

Logia, 93, 95, 162, 394 

Logos, 4, 36 

Lord, 2 

Lord’s Prayer, 27, 412 


Lord’s Supper, 13, 43, 106, 280; 
authority of, 83; relation to 
Passover, 284 


Luke, Gospel of, 22 ff., 62, 64, 


-71; 745 162, 170, 171, 227; 
chronology in, 180; date of, 


76; itinerary of Jesus, 271 ff.; 
source materials, 32 
Luke-Acts, authorship of, 65 


Maccabeans, 229; revolution 
of, 118, 134 

Magdala, 128 

Mark, Gospel of, 10 ff., 38, 62, 
64, 69, 95, 107, 190; as con- 
tinuous narrative, 98; as 
source of Luke, 88; as source 
of Matthew, 89; attitude of 
Christians toward John the 
Baptist, 221 ff.; date of, 76; 
harmony between Jesus and 
John the Baptist, 222; itiner- 
ary of Jesus, 268 ff.; miracles 
of Jesus, 354; priority of, 74 

Mark, John, 64 

Martha and Mary, home of, 
271 

Martyrdom, 17 

Mary, 24 

Mary, mother of Jesus, 169 

Mary of Nazareth, 26 

Matthew, apostle, 399 

Matthew, Gospel of, 22 ff., 74, 
162, 170, 175; chronology in, 
179; date of, 76; itinerary of 
Jesus, 270 ff.; source materi- 
als of, 32; sources of, 68 

Matthew (Levi), son of Alphae- 
us, 66 

Mesopotamia, I17 

Messiah, 2, 39» 49 42, 75, 164; 
attitude of John the Baptist 
toward, 218 ff. 


Miracles, 37, 55, 96, 246 f., 274; 
in Gospel of John, 41; of 
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apostles, 80; of Jesus, 79, 
337 f., 8415)345, 354-— 

Missionary activity of Jews, 
401 

Missionary enterprise, 14, 88, 
278; training of disciples for, 
290; widening of, 112 

Missionary preaching, 398 

Modern interpretation of Jesus’ 
teaching, 416 

Moses, 40, 141, 155, 156, 246, 
345, 406 

Mount of Olives, 269, 270, 410 

Mount Tabor, 48 


Nathaniel, 288 

INazarethsnten 6525602752199. 
204, 206, 246, 268, 271, 278, 
411, 441; as birthplace of 
Jesus, 172; Jesus’ preaching 
in synagogue at, 29; proximi- 
ty to other Galilean centers, 
199 ff.; tradition concerning, 
A) 

Nero, 17 

New Testament, 5, 45, 49; 
canon, 59, 60 

Ninevites, 220 


Old Testament, 59, 154, 168, 
171, 172, 200; language of, 
155 

Olives, Mount of, 269, 270, 410 

Oral tradition, 7; in second 
century, 72; of scribes, 157 


Palestine, 6, 7, 25, 82, 109, 
116 ff., 230, 268, 405, 426; 
apocalyptic restoration of, in 


Book of Daniel, 232; gentile 
influences in, 130 ff.; Jewish 
life in, 116; languages in, 
Aramaic and Hebrew, 196 f.; 
population of, 125; spirit of 
revolution in, 142; under Ti- 
berius, 228 

Palestinian society,. 201 

Parables, 27, 75 

Paschal sacrifice, relation to 
Lord’s Supper, 283 ff. 

Passion Week, 318; importance 
of, in Christian tradition, 
279; in Fourth Gospel, 275; 
in Luke, 272; in Mark, 269 

Passover, 41, 125, 150, 270, 
274, 275, 280, 281, 319; date 
of, 150; in Luke, 272 f. 

Paul, 16, 65, 69, 77, 161, 167 ff., 
307 n., 399; as advocate of 
Christianity, 78; as miracle 
worker, 352; eschatology of, 
86; knowledge of Jesus, 85; 
letters of, 63, 72; memories 
of Jesus, 82 f.; on miracles 
and healing, 351; visions of, 
86 f. 


Pauline church, Ephesus, 215 

Pauline correspondence, value 
of, 85 

Pauline references to Jesus, 84 

Pentecost, 142, 150, 396 

Perea, 120, 142, 228, 274, 277 

Perushim, 308 

Peter, 20, 35, 64, 82, 287, 288, 
292, 396; as advocate of 
Christianity, 78; preaching 
of, 52 
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Pharisees, 136 ff.; Christian 
judgment of, 303 f.; hostility 
toward Jesus, 306; ideals of, 
138, 243 ff., 304f., 307 f.; 
opposition to Jesus, 316 


Philip, 288; as advocate of 
Christianity, 78 

Philippians, 83 

Philo, 156, 193, 402 

Phoenicia, 116 

Pilate, Pontius, 51, 150, 179, 
270, 275, 281, 323, 324, 325 

Pompey, 120 

Preaching of Peter, 52 

Priscilla, as advocate of Chris- 
tianity, 78 

Prophets, 155; as religious re- 
formers, 252; attitude of 
people toward, 260; authori- 
ty of, 389 f.; divine inspira- 
tion of, 250 f.; ideals of, 261 


Protestant interpretation of 
Jesus’ teaching, 415 


Ptolemies, 118 
Ptolemy, 202 


Q, 90 ff., 93 
Quirinius, 181 


Rabbi Hananja, 426 

Rabbi, used of Jesus, 388 f. 
Resurrection of Jesus, 49 
Return to the historical Jesus, 


Ronee psychology in 
age of Tiberius, 238 

Roman Empire, 116 

Roman government, 122, 425 


Roman hostility to Jesus, 318 

Roman procurator, 121, 149, 
324 

Romans, 203; in Palestine, 75, 
228 ff. 


Sabbath, observance of, 402 

Saddokos, 143 

Sadducees, 323, 324, 325; ideals 
of, 135, 243 ff. 

Samaria, 37, 119, 120, 121, 228, 
274 

Sanhedrin, 149, 324; prestige 
of, 150 

Satan, 35, 39, 108, 354 

Saul (Paul), 403 

Savior, 26; of world, 41 

Sayings, 93 

Scribes, 155 ff.; oral tradition 
of, 157 

Scythopolis (Bethshan), 129 

Sea of Galilee, 128, 268, 274 

Seleucids of Syria, 118 

Sepphoris, 127, 133, 143, 178, 
200, 206, 404; attitude to- 
ward revolution, 210; history 
of, 202; importance of, 202 
ff.; restoration by Herod 
Antipas, 203 

Serapis, 350 

Sermon on the Mount, 28, 30, 
92, 410 f. 

Shammai, 156, 198, 291, 312, 
388 f. 

Silas, 82 

Simon, 142 
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Simon, brother of Jesus, 189 


Social basis of tradition, 104, 
106 


Social experience, test of gospel 
tradition, 113, 115 

Solomon, 147, 220 

Son of God, 4, 24, 26, 38, 40, 
41, 163; meaning of, 361 


Son of Man, 12, 75, 391; es- 


chatological emphasis on, 
364; in Daniel, 362 f.; in 
Enoch, 363; in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, 370; interpretation of, 
365; meaning of, 362; mean- 
ing to Jesus, 368 ff. 

Spirit: endowment by, 43, 
257 ff.; endowment of Jesus 
by, 259; guidance of, 87 

Stephen, as advocate of Chris- 
tianity, 78 

Stoics, 406 

Supernaturalism in 
thought, 357 ff., 379 

Synagogue, 152 ff.; as school, 
194; in Jerusalem, 131 f. 

Synoptic Jesus, 35 

Synoptic problem, 94 

Synoptic story, 44 

Syria, 82, 116, 118 


? 


Jesus 


Tabernacles, 150 

Taricheae, 128 

Tarsus, university of, 156 
Tatian (175 a.D.), 9 

Teacher, among Gentiles, 406 


Teaching of Jesus, 54, 74, 83, 
84, 100, 296, 388 ff., 418 if; 


in Hebrews, 50; its preserva- 
tion, 394 ff. 

Temple at Jerusalem, 147 ff.; 
destruction of (70 A.D.), 74, 
75 23ls) prestige) of, 152% 
services at, 148; support of, 
151 

Temptation of Jesus, 253, 
261 ff.; real meaning of, 263 f. 


Theophilus, 23, 26, 28, 81, 88 

Theudas, 264 n. 

Tiberius, 128, 203, 205 

Tiberius Caesar, 180, 227 

Titus, 402 

Trachonitis, 120 

Tradition: pre-Markan, 77; so- 
cial basis of, 104, 106 

Twelve, the, 13, 20, 35, 70, 269, 
289, 291, 294 

Two-source hypothesis, 94 

Tyre and Sidon, 268 f. 


Varus, 323 

Vespasian, 402 

Virgin Birth, 25 f., 170 
Virgin Mary, 5 


Writings, 155 
Written tradition, 64, 343 
Word, 36 


Zadokites, 139, 207, 291, 396; 
ideals of, 140 

Zealots, 142, 240, 426 

Zebedee, sons of, 288 


Zerubbabel, the Servant of 
Jehovah, 229 
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